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This work aims at creating an impetus for a 
wider and richer understanding of Sri 
Aurobindo’s and Ken Wilber’s views, 
without jumping to general conclusions 
concerning ‘essential’ differences and 
‘ultimate’ identities; it endeavours to 
maintain the autonomy and multi¬ 
dimensional richness of each discipline. 
The reflections and critical comments aim 
to analyse and to clarify various 
discrepancies between them. The author 
does not assert the superiority of one view 
over the other and does not want to argue 
whose thought is the correct one. He goes 
beyond allegiance to any one approach, as 
each model contributes something of 
value to the understanding of the 
complexity of Being. The author has 
broad sympathy with the aims and 
intentions of both thinkers, and tries to 
supplement this sympathy with a critical 
impartiality. 

The subject matter of this book 
is so vast that it would be presumptuous to 
attempt to deal with it comprehensively 
and it would be pre-posterous to pretend 
to a final solution to a set of ideas as 
comprehensive as these worldviews. The 
author is aware that the contents of this 
comparative study may appear offensive to 
the followers of Sri Aurobindo, or be 
interpreted by Ken Wilber as a mis¬ 
representation of his works, but this study 
aims at indicating some possible 
potentials of both integral thinkers that 
may be utilised. He tries to stimulate a 
fruitful dialogue and evaluates this 
dialogue in a sympathetic manner when 
he refers to the intentions of both 
thinkers. 
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Preface 


This book is offered as an explorer's source book in the 
mapping of various psychological problems mherent in Sri 
Aurobindo's integral sadhana and Ken Wilber's integral psy¬ 
chology. The purpose of this book is not to extol or decry one 
of the two integral thinkers at the cost of the other. This 
comparative study, therefore, does not aim at setting one 
approach against the other, but at showing how the two could 
be complementary in spiritual psychology and human nature. 

There are possible dangers in working with spiritual and 
psychological domains simultaneously and the various pitfalls 
are extensively elaborated in this book, because knowing 
about them can lessen the dangers. However, in this attempt 
at clarification of the different problems related to Sri 
Aurobindo's and Ken Wilber's visions, the clarification itself 
does not constitute a solution to the problems involved in their 
models. 

A few preliminary questions may be helpful in order to 
avoid certain confusions. Are Ken Wilber's and Sri Aurobindo's 
integral views simply two parallel approaches using a 
different language, or do they have the same ideas about 
development?. Are there many pitfalls in prematurely trying 
to juxtapose the two approaches?, and are they two separate 
directions in which human life is moving? If Yes, are the 
divergences essentially a matter of terminology?, or do the 
differences affect a genuine plurality of probleihs? 

This kind of comparison can not magnify differences with¬ 
out acknowledging the overlap in issues, as both theories share 
considerable common ground. It is not the author s intention 
to yoke Sri Aurobindo's metaphysical psychology to Ken 
Wilber's integral psychology, even though it seems that there 
are some important insights that are similar. Sri Aurobindo's 
The Life Divine and The Synthesis of Yoga are mamly works on 
Yoga and only indirectly on psychology. 
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The author has tried to use a lariguage comprehensible to the 
laymen without falling into generalities. In spite of this, the 
contents of this book may not always be easily digestible. 

This study comprises three parts, sub-divided into twelve 
chapters. 


Part One gives a back-up information needed for Parts Two 
and Three. 

The First chapter commences with a brief overview of some 
of the fundamentals of the aim and nature of psychotherapy as 
well as some of its limitations. Psychotherapy aims to help 
understand how clients can grow and promote insight and 
inner freedom. It can be seen as an initiating process for the 
development of an integrated ego, and its constructive appli¬ 
cation can be used as a bridge or adjunctive aid to help seekers 
to a turning point on the spiritual journey. 

Most brands of psychotherapy focus only on one or some 
aspects of human functioning and are therefore severely 
lifted in the degree to which they are capable of enlarging the 
client s awareness and modifying man's behaviour. 

Chapter Two elaborates on the relation between conven¬ 
tional psychotherapy and traditional spiritual discipline. Both 
approaches are concerned with human suffering and self- 
analysis through a change of automatic patterns of awareness 

^ human suffering originates, yet 

they differ regarding the fundamental nature of reality and the 
concept of the self. Nevertheless, in their partially-overlapping 
areas of mterest the two approaches can be compleme^ary 
aspects of the process of self-reaUsation. Each approach has its 
own importance; each may be regarded as a different stage in 
the course of the seeker's development. 

Chapter Three discusses themetaphysicalnatureof spiritual 

discipline and the metaphysical nature of the self. A spiritual 
disciplme is not based on an uncritical acceptance of certain 
doctrinal mterpretations; it demands an initial acceptance of 
the prescribed methods, but at a later stage, with knowledge 
and insight, the researcher may be able to debate certain issues 
which are related to a specific spiritual discipline. In looking at 
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the metaphysical nature of the Self, as distinguished from the 
psychological nature of the self, the author describes the 
concept of the Self as explored in the Upanishads, Advait 
Vedanta, Patanjall's Yoga, Sri Aurobindo's metaphysical sys¬ 
tem, and conventional Western psychotherapy. 

The Fourth chapter deals with the transpersonal movement 
and gives a general overview of transpersonal psychology, 
transpersonal psychotherapy and transpersonal psychiatry. 

The transpersonal movement, affirms that the transpersonal 
realm is not the exclusive domain of priests, yogis or mystics 
but also of scientists; it is an open system undergoing continu¬ 
ous development. In its development, the transpersonal move¬ 
ment brings together the ancient wisdom of all the great 
spiritual traditions of the world and the pragmatism of mod¬ 
em Western science. 

Transpersonal psychotherapy is an approach to healing 
through the integration of the physical, vital, mental and 
spiritual aspects of the person. The spiritual dimensions and 
potentials of the seeker are explored from a psychological 
perspective. In transpersonal psychiatry the mystical experi¬ 
ence can be transformative and healing, and the transpersonal 
psychiatrist, who treats individuals with a spiritual orienta¬ 
tion, acknowledges the link between the biological and spiri¬ 
tual aspects of man. 

Part Two elaborates extensively on Ken Wilber's integral 
psychology and Sri Aurobindo's metaphysical psychology. 

Chapter Five describes the main works of Ken Wilber, from 
his first book. The Spectrum of Cohsciousriess, to his latest work, 
A Theory of Everything, so that the reader gets a better under¬ 
standing of Ken Wilber's multidisciplinary approach. 

In the Sixth chapter the author examines briefly some of the 
main works of Sri Aurobindo (The Life Divine, The Synthesis of 
Yoga, The Human Cycle and Letters on Yoga), the aim of his 
integral Yoga and the concept of integral transformation. The 
aim of the practitioner of integral Yoga must be the possession 
of God, to be as perfect as God in His being, and to live a divine 
life on earth so that all mankind may attain the same divine 
perfection. Sri Aurobindo's integral transformation enables 
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the spiritual seeker to live in the Divine not only in the 
absorbed ecstasy of trance, but also to live the Life Divine ori 
earth at all times, in all parts and elements of the being— 
physically, vitally, mentally and spiritually. 

The Seventh chapter describes and attempts to analyse Sri 
Aurobindo s concept of the psycho-spiritual nature of man, in 
terms of the various layers of consciousness and in terms of the 
different parts of the being. This classification is helpful for 
psychological self-knowledge, discipline and practice, but 
should not be erected into too rigid a formula. As these things 
run very much into each other, a synthetic sense of these 
powers is as necessary as the analytical. 

In the Eighth chapter insight is gained into sadhana in 
integral Yoga and its difficulties. Sadhana as a science of 
spiritual discipline is a conscious effort to find God or the 
divine within and to transform one's whole nature. Sri 
a ^ sadhana, as an intensive preparation for 

eatv kmgdom of heaven on earth, is not an 

easy practice. The rise in integral sadhana is steep and implies 
encounters with unknown regions of darkness^ Its diffkult 
complex course is not a path for any ordinary seeker to follow' 

whosever strength is supplemented by the true aid of the 
uru. oy^ever, Sri Aurobindo maintains that those who are 
srnc^e, faithful m heart and rely on the Divine will arrive at the 
kmgdom in spite of all difficulties. 

Part Three attempts to render a critical and constructive 
dialogue be^een Ken Wilber and Sri Aurobindo 

"•’‘l respective metaphysical 

p^chofterap^ndbS^™stdhaS”y"^^^ 

behaviour of which the seeker has been more qr®less u^aW^re 

on'them^'q^* ‘**“PP«ar by mind's brooding 

on them, Sn Aurobindo wants the seeker to stress faith 

aspiration and surrender to the Divine WiU, as it is from 
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something outside and above the difficulties that the solution 
must come. After discussing the role of ego and the place of 
God in transpersonal psychotherapy and in integral sadhana, 
the author concludes this chapter with a comparison of 
transpersonal psychotherapy and integral sadhana. Both ap¬ 
proaches take consciousness as the true subject matter of 
psychology but, unlike transpersonal psychotherapy, Sri 
Aurobindo's yoga of integral perfection regards man as a 
divine spiritual being, and his Yoga aims not only at the 
realisation but also at the perfection of the seeker's divine 
nature. Integral sadhana and transpersonal psychotherapy can 
be viewed as complementary, however, each representing 
different levels of health and growth, and each simply dealing 
with different ranges of human development. 

Chapter Ten offers a critical evaluation of Ken Wilber's 
commentary on the limitations of Sri Aurobindo's integral 
Yoga. Does Sri Aurobindo make a sufficiently strong link 
between his spiritual objectives and social, economic, cultural 
and scientific goals that can be tested by established criteria? 

The Eleventh chapter examines Ken Wilber's critical 
interpretations of various aspects of Sri Aurobindo's meta¬ 
physical vision, and concludes with a critical estimate of Ken 
Wilber. It may be useful to compare various aspects of Sri 
Aurobindo's vision with his own 'all quadrant, all level' model 
but, when they are applied to life, are the similarities used in 
the same way in both systems? 

The concluding chapter presents a critical summary of Sri 
Aurobindo's metaphysical psychology and the place of psy¬ 
chopathology in it. Sri Aurobindo is not an academic psycholo¬ 
gist, but a Yogi who takes psychology in his stride. Are the 
psychological aspects of Sri Aurobindo's metaphysical vision, 
which are based on the practice of his integral Yoga, applicable 
to the discoveries of clinical psychology? In a critical estimate 
of Sri Aurobindo's integralism, the author asks himself if Sri 
Avurobindo's metaphysical vision is able to withstand the rise 
of Western psychology's scientific development, and if the 
followers of Sri Aurobindo's vision are able to.use certain 
contemporary ideas in a constructive manner without 
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deconstructing the major contents of his vision. It takes a brief 
look at the members of the Sri Aurobindo Ashram, seen 
through the eyes of a long-time ashramite and at Auroville, the 
city of human unity, founded in 1968 . 


Joseph Vrinte 
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PART - I 


Aspects related to the Transpersonal 
Psychological Movement and 
Sri Aurobindo's Integral Yoga 






CHAPTER I 


Psychotherapy 


INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter references to some systems of psychotherapy 
will be made to clarify and expand upon their contributions 
to transpersonal psychotherapy. The various kinds of psycho¬ 
therapy will not be specifically summarised/ however, as that 
is not in the scope of this book. 

It is to be understood that before entering therapy, the 
individual is not content with his or her present living; there 
is an inability to cope with life situatioris or a defective 
integration of personality. A sense of insecurity, social 
failure, frustration, fear, anxiety, despair or other mental 
strains pave the way to seeking the guidance of a therapist 
or a counsellor. When the distress or the emotional conflict 
seriously affects the individual's life, then psychotherapy 
becomes a need; when the misery is accompanied by intense 
confusion regarding one's conduct in everyday life or when 
the client does not respond positively to the crisis, he or 
she will most likely consult a psychotherapist. 

At present, life is attended by unprecedented scientific 
and technological development. A different life-style from 
that to which the individual is accustomed and other rapid 
changes may become a source of intensive stress. To find 
relief from these one often looks at material solutions, 
sometimes in the form of neuropsychological treatment. Such 
means offer only temporary relief, and the individulal still 
does not feel in tune with life. In wider perspective, what 
is lacking or missing is related to the meaning of life, and 
this in turn often relates to the quest for spiritual knowledge. 
This -introspective -quest is reflected in the development of 
new forms of psychotherapy. 
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Traditional psychotherapy is highly influenced by the 
medical model where all kinds of emotional, psychosomatic 
and interpersonal problems are considered as symptoms of 
disease. Often the decrease of symptoms is labelled as 
progress, while the intensity of the symptom is viewed as 
an indication of the severity of the pathological process. 
However, it seems that this symptomatic orientation is often 
an artificial and superficial compromise as it touches only 
the surface of the problem and leaves aside the underlying 
cause which is much more difficult to come to grips with. 
Psychotherapy also pays attention to basic maintenance and 
survival needs such as security, self-esteem, love and social 
needs and the obstacles to the gratification of these needs. 

The term psychotherapy' originated from the nurturing or 
care of the breath or spirit, but later on it became associated 
with medical pracHce. As an ideology and set of practices, 
psychotherapy thus passed from the spiritual domain into the 
secular, scientific realm and form of explanation, and today's 
psychotherapists are the heirs of shamans and priests. As the 
science and art of relieving human suffering by psychological 
methods, psychotherapy aims at healing the disturbed client. 
In general, psychotherapy is a process of treatment which 
endeavours to restore "normal" psychological functioning, to 
relieve emotional distress,' to restore the meaning and sig¬ 
nificance in the cUent's life as also to release hidden human 
po enha s. This process brings to the client's awareness the 
underlying deep-rooted origins of one's psychological dis¬ 
turbances. But psychotherapy also attempts to help the client 
in understanding oneself in totality, through increased self- 
knowledge and through the discovery of the various un- 
own aspects of his of her personality. Psychotherapy is 

svrni^tom psychopathological 

of hpl character structure; it is also the art 

of helpmg the client encounter one's life situation, and of 
alleviating interpersonal problems. The client's negative self- 
assumptions as well as one's distorted views lout one's 
nterpersonal relationships are gradually rectified in oTder 
to provide him or her with a new base of confidence 
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The therapist, with the help of methodical interactions, 
tries to return to the client something that has been lost, 
and to help him or her to remove obstacles to maintain a 
healthy life. In the process of self-improvement, the therapist 
functions as a guarantor by penetrating deep into the client's 
world and making these inner contents accessible to the 
client. While guiding the client's "troubled soul" on his or 
her way to recovery, the therapist does not function merely 
as a magician who juggles away the client's psychological 
problems. Theories and techniques of psychotherapy are not 
only based upon certain ethical and evaluative presupposi¬ 
tions, but are also based upon the Zeitgeist in which the 
therapist and his adherents live. Each system of psycho¬ 
therapy explicitly or implicitly explores the image of man, 
the nature of one's conflicts and methods for resolving these 
conflicts. Out of these theories each system formulates a 
model of psychotherapy, which guides the therapist in one's 
therapeutic advice. 

At present there is no universally recognised way to 
classify various different therapies, but Abraham Maslow 
meaningfully divided major theoretical trends into four 
types, often called 'forces'. These four fundamental forces 
are: 

1. the classical psychoanalytic, 

2. the cognitive-behavioural, 

-3. the existential-humanistic, and 

4. the transpersonal approaches. 

Although the first three, "forces" often, have different and 
conflicting views regarding human nature and development 
and their specific goals, and also differ regarding the content 
of psychotherapy and the mechanisms of change, they 
nevertheless agree on the process or theory of therapeutic 
change and offer important perspectives for securing this 
change within the individual. They also share some common 
general goals such as development of self-acceptance, in¬ 
creased awareness and insight, uprooting of neurotic defences, 
achievement of human freedom and a meaningful life. They 
all aim at human maturity, which does not consist merely 
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of social adjustment but also attainment of autonomy and 
free will. 

Excessive unsubstantiated claims regarding the applicabil¬ 
ity and importance of psychotherapy has caused some severe 
criticism about its negative effects. While examining various 
psychotherapeutic theories and procedures, one is con¬ 
fronted with a perplexing set of ideas and techniques. 

The present-day psychotherapeutic systems differ from 
each other in their descriptions of the fundamental dynamics 
involved with the human personality, in their approach to 
the nature of psychopathological problems and in their 
interpretation of therapeutic techniques. Each of the newly 
evolved psychotherapeutic models claims new knowledge 
and healing methods that are supposed to be more effective 
and comprehensive than the existing ones. Some of the new 
therapies have survived; others have been in existence for 
only one or two decades. 


^ However, the influence of various kinds of psychothera¬ 
pies in curing mental disturbances still seems extremely 
uncertain. It seems that any psychotherapy, while appropri¬ 
ate for one area of human psychological disturbance may 
be invalid or even harmful for other areas. There continues 
to be exploitation of clients by therapists and incompetent 
I^actitioners, using ineffective or inappropriate methods of 
therapy resulting in negative side effects, etc. Often thera¬ 
pists franslate the reality of the client's life to the constructs 
of their own model. They may impose their worldview upon 
clients to help them—through caring, controlling, manipu¬ 
lation, interpretation and insight. 

However, genuine change in the client is to be accom- 
pamed by the development of a strong desire and deter¬ 
mination to change. Insight into deep-rooted issues by itself 
is not sufficient, it must be followed up by the ability to 
see across and behind. The client may deal with one's crisis 
and yet not 1^ able to integrate insight into his or her inner 
processes . The release of repressed affects brought about 
under the influence of the psychotherapist may be purifying 
but It may also impair the individual's self-worth. OthS 
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motives may spring up later on which will subsequently cause 
the accumulation of the same feelings again. In such cases, 
emotional and rational insight can be used to produce relief 
and gradual necessary changes. This is what the client has 
to learn. 

Therapeutic techniques facilitate the disclosure and reso¬ 
lution of the client's major conflicts within a certain time limit. 
These techniques are powerful instruments 'that cause de¬ 
crease and disappearance of the client's troubles and conflicts 
and reduction of symptoms which does not necessarily 
constitute a cure. Successful elimination of symptoms helps 
the client to learn to behave more adaptively even if at the 
cost of one's creativity and contentment. When clients-not 
sufficiently well-integrated shed repressive aspects of their 
life, they may only be overwhelmed by anxiety, accompanied 
by a loss of impulse control. In these cases, the clients may 
become dependent upon the therapist's techniques to move 
step by step. There is a tendency to continue exploring 
problem areas, and the continuous preoccupation with ex¬ 
amining unresolved situations. This, of course is different 
from a more aware client reaching a basic openness to the 
transpersonal realm of being. 

With the existence of more than 250 different kinds of 
therapies it should be apparent that in its therapeutic 
efficiency no single approach has found one true path. Most 
brands of psychotherapy rely for their credibility on focusing 
on one aspect of human functioning and making it central 
to their system. All psychotherapies are therefore limited in the 
degree to which they are capable of modifying man's behaviour or 
enlarging the client's awareness. For many people therapy may 
become an end in itself, in which the therapeutic experience— 
the verbalizing insight—fails tp change the client's basic life 
commitments. In other words, psychotherapy as an end 
becomes a ^^ay of life rather than a means for change and 
autonomy. 

Conclusion 

What used to be called the "cure of souls" is now called 
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psychotherapy and man is witnessing an increasing 
medicalisation of psychotherapy due to increasing economic 
and political controls. The number of specific problems seems 
to have multiplied in the last quarter century. There is a 
pressing need for specialised psychotherapeutic techniques 
to meet the changing character structure and symptomatol¬ 
ogy. The present-day culture is saturated with beliefs about 
human nature and society, which provides sufficient ground 
on which psychotherapy can develop itself. Consumerism 
and the largely materialistic aims of our society do not accept 
anxiety, confusion, fear, panic and depression for a happy 
life and where they do arise they have to be removed as 
quickly as possible from the psychological field. These 
problems are most frequently treated using tranquillising 
and anti-depressive drugs. This kind of treatment is, of 
course, largely physical in nature; i.e., it effects an alteration 
of behaviour via the body's chemistry. 

In recent years, conventional psychotherapy has been 
'refined' with explorations in neurophysiology, which have 
generated a gigantic medical and pharmacological industry. 
These pharmacological discoveries do not solve the problems 
of interpersonal dynamics and the meaning of life in general. 
Psychotherapy could offer an alternative approach for facing 
and understanding these problems by giving them their 
proper place in a new way of life, rather than making the 
client insensible to -these conflicts by provision of anaesthe¬ 
sia/escape routes. Nevertheless even an alternative psycho¬ 
therapeutic approach for relief of such problems is often 
restricted to the more socially privileged sections of society, 
i.e., a relatively small proportion of the population. 

Differences between systems of psychotherapy render 
certain therapies more effective for certain clients, but each 
system cannot claim to be complete. Each system, however, 
can be considered as a contribution to a specific area of 
insight and to the construction of a more comprehensive 
system. Psychotherapy neither claims a dramatic instant cure 
nor does it pretend to create perfectly balanced superhumans 
well-integrated with themselves and with the universe. It 
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do 0 S not promise salvation through magical therapeutic 
techniques and it cannot guarantee the individual a kind of 
enjoyable end-state in which all life's obstacles are sur¬ 
mounted. A modestly held therapeutic goal moves on the 
ground of everyday life, i.e., the goal is not remote from 
the present psychological reality and, as such, psychotherapy 
helps the client to grow and promotes insight and inner 
freedom, rather than enslavement and mechanization 
due to one's unconscious tendencies. This increased self- 
awareness and extended awareness of life's possibilities 
enable the client to venture into new and unknown paths. 
Psychotherapy can be seen as an initiating process for the 
development of an integrated ego and the accompanying 
alleviation and removal of severe psychological problems. 
However, studies in recent years regarding the beneficial 
aspects of psychotherapy do not clearly indicate lasting 
benefits. 

It seems to this author that any form of therapy without 
a spiritual dimension, i.e., the absence of a mainstream 
spiritual principle of faith often offers only superficial posi¬ 
tive solutions which ultimately turns out to be fallible and 
unreliable. Psychotherapy may offer some relief but, at a 
more complex level the seeker does not want merely to 
recover from mental disturbances but aims simultaneously 
at transcendence into a higher realm of being. Many clients 
who visit a therapist view their difficulties not so much as 
medical problems but more as symptoms of "a troubled 
soul". Such clients do not suffer from serious personal 
anguish, but seek self-actualisation of their potential; they 
do not seek a therapist for guidance in elimifiating their 
conflicts, but to discover'themselves and, find self-enlight¬ 
enment. Traditional methods of psychotherapy have very 
often added new approaches to their therapeutic process, 
such as teachings of Eastern disciplines, meditation, self- 
awareness, self-actualisation, etc., and the boundaries 
between treatment and growth have become more obscure. 
By bringing about reconciliation between the ego and various 
repressed experiences, psychotherapy also endeavours to 
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integrate the split between the individual and the world. 
This is not merely a matter of adjusting the client to society; 
therapy is more than just adjustment. Various schools of 
traditional psychotherapy (Freudian, humanistic and 
behavioural) offer complementary views regarding human 
behaviour in relation to intrapsychic forces, inter-subjective 
processes, family circumstances and environmental influ¬ 
ences. However, they all leave out the spiritual realm, and 
then their solutions appear to be only partial. As long as 
psychotherapy remains preoccupied with the limited surface 
structures of the self, it may not be able to eliminate human 
suffering completely nor to transform the structure of psychic 
life. As long as a psychotherapist maintains "the continued 
acceptance of the dualistic view of man [the traditional split 
between spirit and nature] he leaves the client upon one horn 
of the dualistic dilemma, which is at best the achievement 
of courageous despair."' As long as consciousness cannot 
be conceived without the duality of subject and object one 
will never be deemed capable of transcending ego condi¬ 
tions. In psychotherapy, there is always a danger of fortified 
ego being called up for questioning. But ego transcendence 
need not always lead to an invasion of consciousness by the 
primordial contents of the unconscious; it may also lead to 
an insight-perception of the whole. When the psychotherapist 
teaches the client to stop identifying him or herself with the 
ego, the development of a new actualisation of the self takes 
place, where opposites are no longer compromised but meet. 
As such psychotherapy can function as a stepping-stone to 
self-transcendence, which enables people to realise the ul¬ 
timate need of the Divine within. 

Constructive application of psychotherapy can be used as 
a bridge or adjunctive aid to help seekers to a turning .point 
on the spiritual journey. Without paying attention to the 
unconscious and defensive processes'of the ego, people may 
get lost in neurotic behaviour; in such cases psychotherapy 
helps to sort this problem out. Thereafter,, the client can 
continue his or her onward journey of self-discovery and 
embark consciously on his or her spiritual quest. In this way. 
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psychotlierapy can serve as a valuable preparation before 
entering onto the path of Sri Aurobindo's integral sadhana, 
where the ego is sacrificed for the universal and transcen¬ 
dental Seif. This does not, however, make psychotherapy 
a necessary approach to the transcendence of the ego or any 
other spiritual goals. 


NOTES 

1. A. Watts; Psychotherapy East and West, p. 92 


CHAPTER II 


Conventional Psychotherapy 
and Spiritual Disciplines 


INTRODUCTION 

It is not easy to take up the relation between conventional 
psychotherapy and traditional spiritual disciplines as both 
subjects are rather complicated and comprehensive and their 
respective adherents, do not always support each other. 
Though this brief overview and comparison contains broad 
generalizations it nevertheless tries to create a fuller under¬ 
standing of the two approaches and the impact they have 
on each other. 

In expanding the underdeveloped ego-structure, conven¬ 
tional psychotherapy frequently lays stress on an analysis 
of conflicts, made by uncovering the roots of psychopatho- 
logical processes. With the accent on psychopathology, its 
attention is focused on the negative and rnaladaptive aspects 
of human nature. It does not encourage spiritual awakening, 
which is fostered by an emphasis on synthesis, an integrative 
healing or growth-oriented process. Psychotherapy accentu¬ 
ates the development and strengthening of the personality; 
the therapist guides the client to a better understanding of 
his or her personality structure and attempts to remove the 
obstacles that prevent such development. Moreover, psycho¬ 
therapy is concerned with the psychological well-being of 
the client, i.e., the relief of discomfort through the justifi¬ 
cation of unfulfilled desires, anxieties, frustrations and 
maladaptive behaviours through compensatory feelings of 
sataation at benefits one still enjoys, for the sake of living 
a normal' fulfilled life. ° 

As a treatment of psychological distress or as a way of 
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self-reflection and self-improvement, psychotherapy aims at 
a breakthrough of insight, which heals conflicts and recon¬ 
ciles the individual with oneself and one's surroundings. It 
tries to create a sense of well-being despite common human 
malady: alienation from oneself, one's fellow creatures and 
nature. Well-being is related to human potentiality, man's 
inherent capacity for growth and fulfilment, to becoming 

what one potentially is. .... 

Traditional psycho-spiritual practices or spiritual disci¬ 
plines such as Buddhism, Vedanta or Christian mysticism aim 
at the realisation of one's own true Self, and do not place 
much importance on the development of an outer person¬ 
ality. They speak about an essence or soul behind the 
relatively surface personality; beneath the mask of person¬ 
ality, beneath the flow of the 'I and me', there exists a Self 
that is pure, timeless and not conditioned by nature or 
.society. This deeper Self is responsible for man's inner 
spiritual growth. In the course of spiritual development, 
instinctual and social motivations are gradually transcended 
and, going beyond ego motivations, the liberated seeker 
finds one's true self. The self-realised person now joyfully 
participates in the social process, without the conventional 
moral distinctions of right and wrong, with a selfless 
dedication to the growth of human welfare. Those who 
undertake the struggle to overcome the obstacles to spiritual 
realisation are yearning, beyond recognisable psychological 
motivations such as duty or satisfaction of religious, intel¬ 
lectual, moral or social life, for the Divine. 

In conquering the unknown, traditional spiritual disci¬ 
plines increase the seeker's vision and accommodate him or 
her to the world rather than give the individual a sense of 
possession. All traditional spiritual disciplines aim at clari¬ 
fying the contents of consciousness. Aided by one's restraint 
of the natural greed of the outer self and a growing 
indifference toward inappropriate habits or excessive de¬ 
sires, one creates an opening to the more’spiritual contents 
of consciousness. Through the practice of spiritual discipline, 
the seeker learns to tap inner resources, which include the 
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exploration of healing capacities that may be latent or 
undeveloped within the suffering individual. The discipline 
brings into awareness the obstacles to spiritual development, 
such as greed, attachment, desire, rejection, anger, etc. 
Renunciation of these obstacles is often practised in order 
to foster a growing freedom from them. It is not concerned 
with the psychopathological aspects of extreme fear and 
depression but it does not pathologically deny the gratifi¬ 
cation of A. Maslow's 'basic needs', it only emphasises 
spiritual needs. All other needs are subordinated to these 
and when these primarily spiritual 'metaneeds' are not 
fulfilled, a pathological condition may arise. 

Emotional inclinations are an inherent part of any being 
and often act as veils. Spiritual discipline tries to analyse 
the workings of these veils, to elevate them and to so 
transform all sorts of limitations. It is this idea that forms 
the core of traditional spiritual practices. 

Both approaches, conventional psychotherapy and tradi¬ 
tional spiritual discipline, are concerned with changing au¬ 
tomatic patterns of awareness and thirvking, from which 
much of human suffering originates, though they differ in 
their perception of the fundamental nature of reality and 
the concept of self. The reality that underlies the world of 
appearances is accessible to spiritual or mystical intuition but 
not always to sense-organs. The experience of this under- 
lying reality clarifies the true nature of the self and gives 
meaning to the aim of life. 

In conventional psychotherapy, self is considered as a kind 
of object (an ego) which is separated from all other objects. 
This limits the self to a particular aspect of human life and 
does not take into consideration the universal and transcen- 
^ntal aspects of the self, beyond space, time and causality. 
The self as object is functional: self-preservation and the 
^tisfaction of basic needs are its most important motives. 
They strengthen the object-self and enable the organism to 
influence its environment. 

Spiritual discipline does not consider the self as separate- 
It synthesises what the object-self separates and allows the 
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self to be united with its surroundings. This pure, subjective 
coiisciousness is a unifying principle. In its therapeutic aims, 
psychotherapy could use this mode of subjective self-expe¬ 
rience to supplement its object-self mode, in order to gain 
a change in the perception of self. Spiritual growth requires 
a harmony between the object-self and true Self in order 
to achieve further development. 

The beginner practitioner on the path of spiritual disci¬ 
pline is not totally free from egocentricity all at once and 
disturb ing tendencies like desire, attachment, etc., need to. 
be gradually controlled so that they do not hinder the 
process. After all, fulfUment of desires does not clarify the 
underlying essence of suffering, i.e., egocentricity and igno¬ 
rance. A full elaboration of the concept of the self in 
Western psychotherapy, in Eastern spiritual disciplines and 
in Sri Aurobindo's metaphysical system will be made in the 
following chapter. 

The psychotherapeutic treatment aims at developing a 
strong and well-adjusted ego and imparting an autonomous 
self-esteem to the client who can then have meaningful 
relationships in social conditions. Psychotherapy seeks to 
improve the outer self so that it is more productive, more 
enjoyable and less complicated. The seeker of spiritual 
growth, on the other hand, uses detachment from the 
external physical world in order to get what he or she needs 
at a certain stage: to be reunited with the universal Spirit. 
Thus seekers sacrifice their egos to serve other purposes. 
Spiritual discipline aims at purification, detachment and 
Uberation from desires of the material world, and to attach 
to Spirit through the dynamic interaction of energy fields. 

Psychotheraptic streams value theoretical discussions, specu¬ 
lative analyses and intellectual understanding as important 
factors in the process of self-knowledge; spiritual discipline 
is more concerned with the immediate actual eiyerience, 
often muted, of the seeker's own awareness in the explo¬ 
ration of consciousness. As an art of transcendence, spiritual 
discipline enables the seeker to experience the depth of one s 
being and one's interconnectedness with the world. 
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Psychotherapy has the tendency to 'psychologize' these 
processes, which are reduced in experiential meaning when 
they are merely understood through preconceived ideas and 
thoughts. According to J.Deikman, "In psychotherapy, you 
[the psychotherapist] are basically working to help the client 
clarify the motivations that underlie behaviour that is frus¬ 
trating or restricting him or her at the level of interpersonal 
relationships and also with regards to their work efficiency 
and creativity ... Now all kinds of behaviours might be 
improved in the course of spiritual development, but only 
as a secondary by-product of something that really has a 
different focus. Indeed spiritual development may require 
a certain degree of health to have things go well. Thus I 
could see psychotherapy as providing a very important 
foundation from which someone might gain access to larger 
dimensions of reality ... psychotherapy might be a basis for 
more effective spiritual development, but it is not the same 
thing ... Psychotherapy and spiritual development are two 
different levels of the same continuum, but they do not 
substitute for each other. They work synergistically with 
each other."' In other words, ways of attaining liberation 
and thereby reunion with the universal Spirit should not be 
identified as psychotherapy. 

Actually, the most important difference between the two 
approaches lies in the usage of the prefix 'psyche'; the 
therapeutic attitude regards the psyche or mind, more or 
less, as a clinical entity which is inherently intelligent by 
nature and is limited to the body. Eastern spiritual discipline 
regards the mind as a psychic apparatus or internal instru¬ 
ment, as something far more extensive and holistic than the 
individual's mental functioning. The mind in Eastern psy¬ 
chology is only an instrument of knowledge and experience 
and is in itself non-intelligent. This irmer instrument cormects 
Atman (Spint) with the external environment and functions 
as a mediatog link between the two. The various schools 
of Indian phdosophy interpret this inner instrument differ¬ 
ently, but almost all of them agree that it performs a 
psychological as well as a metaphysical function. In its 
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psychological function it constitutes reason, ego, mind and 
memory, and from its metaphysical function evolves the 
world. 

Western psychotherapy approaches the psyche as a bal¬ 
anced system of mental and emotional functions, archetypal 
structures and libidinous dynamisms. The mental field in 
psychotherapy is often studied indirectly, by making infer¬ 
ences about mental operations through observing outward 
behaviour. In spiritual discipline the mind is studied directly 
through introspection or meditation; the trained mind is able 
to observe itself without being overwhelmed by thoughts. 

Do all these differences lie only in approach and not in 
principle? In their pursuit of relief from human suffering, 
could these apparently different approaches be viewed as 
interdependent on each other in the process of healing? 
Conventional Western psychotherapy, as well as traditional 
spiritual discipline, aims to bring about changes in conscious 
ness and both explore the essence and nature of man, his 
well-being and the meaning of existence. 

Human suffering and pain are often the product of 
ignorance and both approaches endeavour to reintegrate the 
personality through increased self-knowledge and insight; 
the self is expanded by making the unconscious conscious 
and, by the removal of ignorance, the seeker is able to 
discover and reunite itself. For A. Watts the two resem¬ 
blances between Eastern ways of life [the Eastern ways of 
liberation] and Western psychotherapy are: "first the trans¬ 
formation of consciousness, of the inner feeling of one's own 
existence; and second the release of the individual from 
forms of conditioning imposed upon him by social institu¬ 
tions ... If, then, there are in other cultures [spiritual] 
disciplines having something in common with psychotherapy, 
a theoretical knowledge of their methods, objectives, and 
principles may enable the psychotherapist to get a better 
perspective upon what he himself is doing. 

Psychotherapy as a science need not be in conflict with 
spiritual discipline when it includes an intuitive approach to 
a different definition of reality in which there is a place for 
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the rational as well as the non-rational dimensions of human 
experience. By adding a contemplative awareness to their 
psychological concepts and techniques, psychotherapists are 
more able to help those people who are alienated from their 
roots. 

There are partially overlapping areas of interest and the 
two approaches could be complementary aspects in the 
process of self-realisation. Each has its own importance; each 
may be regarded as a different stage in the course of the 
development of the spiritual seeker. According to B. Boorstein, 
Spiritual approaches have specific psychotherapeutic value 
when seen as being used to resolve our fear systems; they 
help us cultivate compassion, forgiveness and acceptance, 
and help us learn to temper our anger ... I see myself at 
the same time as working with patients on the problems they 
have with internal conflicts, such as guiit and fear and 
conflicts with family and friends and in work relationships."’ 
Clients who need psychotherapy suffer from painful psycho- 
togmal problems that interfere with their daily life and they 

satisfacHn"^ Symptoms as well as the 

in spiritual discipline requires a different orientation—the 

&Tand the'd f discovery of one's real 

^Kem ntds What is most 

prLminant tLIt totckL 1 

Psychotherapy is primarily concerned with the art of 
ng psychological disturbances through behaviour modl- 

“"effe “ ^rpe^nal 

growtn. It can be effechve m resolvine shibh^m i • 

cal blockages and could be considered as a fruitfu^^ ° 

Slak T of spiritual awakeninr^o 

break down habitual resistances and explore underfvin^ 

vulnerabilities takes resilience and patience. Some seekerf 
may lack sufficient grounding to enter the path of spiritual 
daphne, especially when defensive strucLes grSuallv 
collapse and various ego structures are dissolved or^changed! 
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Breaking down old structures and allowing new ones to 
unfold at an inappropriate time may block spiritual devel¬ 
opment, i.e., the seeker may not have developed the aware¬ 
ness to cope with the powerful spiritual process. Only at 
the point when the therapeutic interaction is directed toward 
the spiritual aim of life, then and only then is the seeker 
ready to realise that "all life is Yoga", a journey in which 
one's whole life is seen in the light of this motive. 

On the other hand, in its positive understanding of humari 
nature, spiritual discipline has sometimes the tendency of 
underestimating the psychopathological aspects of man. By 
interpreting man exclusively in the light of the Divine within, 
it often ignores the seeker's hereditary factors and past 
history. Spiritual discipline can easily be misused as a way 
of avoiding uncomfortable life situations and carmot usually 
be substituted for psychotherapy and its process of removing 
various obscurities and clearing out defences. 

Thus neither of these approaches is self-sufficient; each 
one is deficient and incomplete on its own. By making the 
two approaches complementary, the excesses and shortcom¬ 
ings of each are checked and refined by the other. One 
approach need not exclude the other. When both are used 
simultaneously and in the proper context, each enhances the 
value of the other. Psychological techn^ues alone cannot 
fundamentally remedy the present complicated human situ¬ 
ation; metaphysical explanations often need to be added for 
a complete experience of human life. In the absence of a 
metaphysical background and spiritual instruction, the basic 
wholeness of the individual cannot be realised because man 
is not merely a psychophysical organism but is in essence 
Spirit- the soul is essentially divine. A deeper understanding 
of the' psyche and the spiritual quest for inner growth carmot 
be satisfied by psychotherapy alone; it needs to be supple¬ 
mented by spiritual practice. . i or, aH 

Spiritual discipline can be used constructively as an ad¬ 
dition to psychotherapy. However, in a strict sense, in 
facilitating the process of healing, spiritual ^ ® 

same as psychological problems. Even though psychological 
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and spiritual issues are interwoven and even though it is 
possible, in some cases, to eliminate psychological conflicts 
with the help of spiritual insight, this does not mean that 
the approach of psychological insight through 'working it 
out' is more direct and amenable than spiritual insight. Then, 
many individuals get involved in various spiritual traditions 
in order to heal themselves of early unresolved psychological 
conflicts and. traumas, but this does not mean that spiritual 
needs always indicate unfulfilled childhood needs. More 
often, spiritual longings are derived from the seeker's most 
developed level of psychological working. 

The domains of both approaches remain distinct to the 
extern of the difference in the client's or seeker's goals. 
Psychotherapy, on the one hand, is able to reduce neurotic 
egocentncity and unassimilated childhood experiences and 
create new and effective ways to meet one's needs. It aims 
Trt integration of one's personality, 

hlnr ^ various kinds of psychological 

blockages, as these obstructions may continue to attract one's 

oompnT f ^ consequence may impede spiritual devel- 
opment Spiritual discipline, on the other hand, aims at 
disidentification with or release of one's surface personality 
i.e.. Identification with one's body, thoughts and feelings 
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mgs. When these obstacles are elaborated, spiritual practice 
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come to have less effect on the practitioners. By then the 
seeker may be able to get more in contact with Grace and 
the Divine within. 

In the final analysis it seems clear that the seeker who 
embarks on the journey to spiritual realisation experiences 
him or herself, initially, as a psychological being; and then 
as a spiritual being. By going within, the seeker first 
encounters the unconscious psychological structures of his 
ego (defences, anxieties, frustrations, desires, etc.), and in 
dealing with these mental dilemmas he or she removes these 
difficulties. 

On the journey of the discovery of the true Self, psycho¬ 
therapy may be able to help the seeker to explore psycho¬ 
logical hindrances at a deeper level and thus help spiritual 
practices immensely. Spiritual practice alone may not be able 
to penetrate deeper into these psychological layers; psycho¬ 
therapy could be helpful as a valuable preparation for the 
spiritual unfolding of the seeker, though it is certainly not 
a prerequisite for it. Spiritual practice may enable the 
individual to resolve psychological conflicts without under¬ 
going psychotherapeutic guidance. At the same time, it seems 
clear that psychological insight is often more accessible to 
resolve emotional conflicts and traumas than spiritual.insight. 
Could it be that the psychotherapeutic approach deals more 
directly with the elimination of psychological problems, as 
compared to the insight of spiritual disciplines? The 
transpersonal psychotherapist seeks a balance between spiri¬ 
tual discipline and various forms of psychotherapy. 

OBSTACLES ON THE WAY TO DIVINE 
AWAKENING WITHIN 

The process of spiritual development has its challenges and 
difficulties. There are many dangers besetting the spiritual 
journey and the spiritual path is sometimes sharp, like a 
razor^s edge. The various difficulties are meaningfully 
described by E. Deutsch as follows: "There is no royal road 
to Spirit. Transformation is perhaps the most difficult task 
which man can impose upon himself. It is filled with the 
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most bitter disappointments, the most trying demands; one 
makes progress and falls back from it to a point lower than 
from where one began; one conquers one aspect of one's 
diverted nature only to find another one taking its place; 
one is discouraged by others, even forcibly discouraged by 
demands made upon one by society; and there is no resting 
place along the way. Every time one stops, one is retreating; 
every time one thinks one has arrived, one discovers a chasm 
still to be bridged. But there is within us this power for 
self-transformation; man does possess the strength to con¬ 
quer his distorted, diverted self. The power for self-trans¬ 
formation is not a magical or occult power; it is the power 
of the Divine urging us on to the completion of our destiny. "■* 
Any form of spiritual discipline carries with it the potential 
lo aggravate the seeker's difficulties; the spiritual path is 
unpredictable and difficult to navigate. It may expose con¬ 
flicts that have been previously denied or fended of in a 
variety of ways. An inevitable component of spiritual dis¬ 
cipline may create unavoidable struggle and stress due to 
a growing awareness of painful traumas that are difficult 
to face. Even self-awareness in itself can, at times, be painful 
and these difficulties need to be placed in a proper perspec¬ 
tive by the seeker. Being overwhelmed by spiritual impres¬ 
sions or experiences may cause a conflict between conscious 
and unconscious processes which ends in a spiritual crisis. 
S. Grof defines spiritual crisis or spiritual emergency as 
"critical and experientially difficult stages of a profound 
psychological transformation that involves one's entire being. 
They take the form of non-ordinary states of consciousness 
and involve intense emotions, visions and other sensory 
changes, and unusual thoughts, as well as various physical 
manifestations. These episodes often revolve around spiri¬ 
tual themes ... People who are in such a crisis suddenly feel 
uncornfortable in the formerly familiar world and may find 
it difficult to meet the demands of everyday life. They can 
have great problems distinguishing their inner visionary 
world from the external world of daily reality."*' 

As the stage of spiritual awakening approaches, which is 
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often accompanied by an increased awareness of a higher 
power, the seeker, in the process of change, may become 
aware of one's own impurities and may experience a tem¬ 
porary incapacity to cope with daily life. 

It also happens that, in their spiritual enthusiasm, seekers 
suppress useful and noble aspirations and even deny legiti¬ 
mate and healthy needs such as human love and compassion 
along with higher intellectual joys, etc. But for the beginner 
spiritual practitioner, who is still not able to draw power 
from direct spiritual experiences, study, service to humanity 
and fulfilment of duties are more essential than the with¬ 
drawal from them. 

Suppression of the elements of the so-known lower 
nature—ego, rationality, sexuality—may result in pathologi¬ 
cal conditions; these elements can be turned into unique 
potentials in the constructive development of one's person¬ 
ality. Spiritual growth need not imply suppression; on the 
contrary, during a stage of occasional gratification, higher 
spiritual dimensions may gradually be comprehended. 

Spiritual practice can also be used to compensate for some 
major forms of psychopathology such as narcissistic with¬ 
drawal from the world and other such self-defeating 
behaviours. 

For most seekers, in fact, transcendental bliss is not the 
ultimate goal of life. Though the transcendental Self has been 
described as essentially self-sufficient and eternally perfect, 
this does not mean the rejection and renouncement of the 
world. The seeker needs a certain maturity without which 
he or she might be tempted to withdraw from society. 
Seekers who are complaining of experiencing maladaptive 
symptoms or interpersonal disorders and whose spiritual 
discipline advocates a detachment from the material world 
to meet the seeker's psychic need may, in effect, be creating 
new pathological symptoms. The same seeker may realise 
his or her interconnectedness with the world and the 
responsibility for one's own reality. He or she should be 
encouraged to use any situation as a self-created opportunity 
for growth in this world rather than escaping into asceticism 
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and avoiding painful confrontations with the reality of life, 
or running away from constructive creation in this world. 
Using spiritual techniques without a prior clear-cut under¬ 
standing of the ultimate goal of dynamic self-integration with 
the sacred realm might easily provide a naive attempt at 
an escape from the hardships of life into an assumed Utopia. 

One of the causes of negative side effects for the beginner 
practitioner is related to the lack of sufficient mental prepa¬ 
ration, patience and will-power. Often seekers will try to 
control the mind in the midst of all kinds of latent and 
unmanifest disturbances and neglect these disturbances. But 
sooner or later these hindrances will return, often even more 
strongly and forcefully. It needs a certain maturity to 
overcome one's ego attachment and unless the seeker has 
some conscious control of one's lower physical, vital and 
mental nature he or she may break down or become 
exhausted. 

Others with personality disorders or with suppressed or 
uncontrollable emotions may hand over their responsibility 
to the Divine in the hope that these will be taken over. By 
denying their own human potential to help themselves—not 
an ill-fated attempt to overreach their capabilities—and 
becoming fully dependent on a higher power, the seeker may 
escape into another illusion. 

Walking the spiritual path is therefore, not something to 
be jumped into naively. Seekers can deceive themselves into 
thinking that they are developing spiritually when in fact 
they are strengthening their egocentricity through misplaced 
spiritual discipline. An intense process of change is often 
accompanied by an intense crisis. On one hand, there is a 
relief because certain restrictive mental processes are losing 
their pip and, on the other hand, the old ego habits are 
not given up without paying the price. Seekers with ego 
defects or low ego strength who are not sufficiently inte¬ 
grated may not be able to handle upcoming repressed 
material which could be very threatening. With an excessive 
stram on their psychological resources they become incapable 
of assimilating such material. According to S. Kakar, "The 
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past, hidden in the darkness of the long forgotten, found 
form and awakened ... In my own work with gurus and 
disciples, I found that many of the latter shared a common 
pattern in their lives that had led them to a search for the 
guru and to initiation in his cult. Almost invariably the 
individual had gone through one or more experiences that 
had severely mauled his sense of self-worth... Unable to rid 
themselves of the feelings of 'I have lost everything and the 
world is empty'... they had been on the lookout for someone, 
somewhere, to restore the lost sense of self-worth and to 
counteract their hidden image of a failing depleted self— 
a search nonetheless desperate for its being mostly uncon¬ 
scious."* 

These difficulties are sometimes caused by a greater 
sensitivity to or emergence of previously repressed psycho¬ 
logical conflicts. When these old unconscious tendencies 
come up, they can drag the seeker downwards into a mental 
crisis. It seems that a certain minimal amount of ego strength 
is essential for undertaking spiritual practices. 

Just as difficulties can be involved in developing the 
strength and control of the ego level, there can also be 
difficulties encountered by some seekers when they move 
beyond their ego level. On the one hand, there is the 
possibility that the spiritual experience is mistaken for a 
regression to a pre-egoic condition (the ego of the newborn 
infant has no basis for conflicts), i.e., a failure to realise the 
ego. On the other hand, there is the confusion of ego- 
inflation, which is mistaken for spiritual experience i.e., a 
failure to realise the limits of the ego when it identifies itself 
with God. In the falsfe identification of the subjective ego 
consciousness with the spiritual Self, the seeker is under the 
delusion of being all-powerful. As Grof puts it, "Instead of 
emerging from the experience [encounter with the divine] 
with the understanding that they are divine and so is 
everyone and everything else, they feel that they are God 
and have a message for the world.'^ 

When the discovery of the seeker's divinity remains 
attached to the ego, it may end up in a psychotic delusion 
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of grandeur instead of a genuine spiritual insight. Along with 
the practice of discipline goes that of non-attachment; the 
two should go together because if non-attachment is not 
observed and the seeker remains attached to the things of 
the world, he or she may well use his or her newly acquired 
powers for selfish ends. 

The dramatic and disorganised unconscious material which 
comes up to the surface from deep levels of the psyche 
whenever it is hurried can be overwhelming and the seeker 
may have difficulty functioning in everyday reality. Otlier 
problems may arise during the practice of spiritual discipline, 
when the seeker is unable to assimilate the inflow of spiritual 
forces due to an unbalanced mental-emotional excitement or 
inadequate ego development. In such situations, the indi¬ 
vidual is not likely to be liberated from unconscious deep- 
rooted fears, habitual resistances, repressed unconscious 
processes or any other psychopathological obstacles in general, 
through spiritual discipline alone. Psychological obstructions 
of a serious nature are impediments in spiritual growth and 
therefore remain demanding the seeker's psychological 
attention. Even though these problems are temporary reac¬ 
tions, they do not always disappear by themselves. 

The quest for the inner man does not always progress 
without difficulties. On the road to inner growth the seeker 
is boimd to be confronted with his or her own limits, such 
as fear, insecurity, anxiety, isolation, resistance, etc. Some 
problems may be genetically determined; others may origi¬ 
nate from childhood traumas and, later in life, other block¬ 
ades may come into existence due to loneliness, fear of 
aggression or terror through physical or emotional violence. 
The spiritual quest is not the mere absence of these anxieties, 
fears, anguish, etc., but a frame of mind in. which these 
processes do not irritate the seeker any more; one is free 
in the midst of these obstacles. Exploring the inner world 
with serious emotional problems and simultaneously aiming 
to move beyond the limitations of the ego to a deeper, higher 
Self appears counter-productive. Before recognising the Divine 
within, seekers could be aided first of all to regain some 
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of their human potentials before moving toward superhuman 
potentials. 

However, it should be clear that the various psychological 
problems which can arise during an encounter with the 
higher realms are often the result of spontaneous efforts of 
the organism to heal itself. All these obstacles are not only 
related to problems in interpersonal relationships but can 
also be used as opportunities for healing emotional and 
psychodynamic disorders. By converting these obstacles into 
stepping-stones the seeker can continue his or her spiritual 
journey to 'inner' continents and Self-discovery. 
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CHAPTER III 


Metaphysical Psychology 


THE METAPHYSICAL NATURE OF SPIRITUAL 
DISCIPLINE 

Metaphysics is an inquiry into the general meaning and 
character of reality as opposed to appearances, the distinction 
between the real and the apparent. 

Traditional Western metaphysics claims to have achieved 
some understanding of the immanent nature and the struc¬ 
ture of existence or reality and partly of the essence of the 
supreme or transcendent Reality, God, soul and the world. 
A metaphysical worldview implies human power and divin¬ 
ity; life is part of a spiritual journey and within each 
individual resides the mystic who knows that the ego is just 
a limited aspect of an infinite Self. The individual creates 
his or her own reality, rather than its being determined by 
God, chance or luck and one is, therefore, himself responsible 
for his acts using any situation or circumstance as a self- 
created opportunity for growth and wholeness. 

In psychological language, the soul, which is identical with 
the divine Reality, moves beyond the limitations of the 
senses, the rational mind, space and time and explores 
regions beyond ordinary human potential, inner and higher 
realms, i.e., the spiritual realm. 

An absolute truth is not merely known but also lived; it 
is appreciated as true by a certain kind of life. As such, 
metaphysics can be described as a reflection of the nature 
of the innermost reality in man and its relation to external 
existence. Reflection is seen as a way of life, lifting man to 
higher levels of being in order to experience them, rather 
than forming a hypothetical model of thought and the 
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application of this model to a human level. 

The truth of transcendental dimensions of reality cannot 
always be adequately understood and expressed in conven¬ 
tional language. The communication of the contents of these 
intuitive experiences takes place mostly through figurative, 
metaphorical and symbolic statements, suggestions or mythi¬ 
cal images, even though our capacity to interpret these 
messages is limited as they are partly obscure in what they 
seek to reveal. 

Metaphysics implies a coordinated ordering of the struc¬ 
ture of being and the reality that is so disclosed in experience. 
Concepts such as supramental or transcendental conscious¬ 
ness, liberation, etc., which lie beyond all known categories 
and relations are difficult concepts for the more mundane. 
Objective research, on the other hand, may preclude or 
undermine a true understanding of these experiences and 
processes. All such data of reality consists of pure experience. 
The human experience itself falls short of the 'pure expe¬ 
rience as it is incomplete in respect of its data; many aspects 
of reality do not enter directly into the structure of one's 
experience. Metaphysics tries to discover the general char¬ 
acteristics of the complete pure experience, which is inclusive, 
systematic and direct. While the perceptive capacity of our 
senses is restricted, our intelligence too is limited in pen¬ 
etrating to the bottom of the principles that govern science. 
Science per se is not concerned with the unity of experience; 
it can reach probable and practical truth, but never an eternal, 
metaphysical truth. Science does not consciously seek truth; 
it only seeks to know objects and factual truth of material 
while the student of metaphysics, concerned with pure truth, 
seeks to see if science as we know it is faulty. The limitations 
of science can be removed through contemplative introspec¬ 
tion on the deeper aspects of the problem, i.e., the absolute 
truth within the soul. Through focusing on this divine 
principle, the seeker can experience something of it, even 
without directly understanding it with the intellect. 

Though the student of metaphysics aspires for deliverance 
from the physical or material framework, he or she interprets 
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and identifies the beyond within the framework of known 
entities. This 'beyond' as a product of reason, as a mental 
abstraction, cannot be itself confirmed. It must remain in the 
realm of speculation. 

Western metaphysical thought does not always go beyond 
intellect in its methods and, therefore, often remains re¬ 
stricted in mind-constructs, pointing vaguely to a fragmen¬ 
tary representation of the supreme Truth. This speculation 
about truth has its utility in helping the mind to seek the 
idea of the beyond. 

Metaphysical principles in the East, on the other hand, 
go a step further by uplifting man to the level of spiritual 
understanding rather than their embodiment in concrete life. 
The history of Eastern metaphysics has been the history of 
endlessly diverse explorations with spiritual truth, an at¬ 
tempt at unravelling the different aspects of ultimate Reality. 

Logical reasoning is indispensable as it gives the mind a 
certain clarity and subtlety of ideas and removes confusions. 
Logical reasoning, as a partially enlightened guide, is there¬ 
fore part of the preparation for the method of metaphysical 
dialectics. Man's intellect needs to know the nature of 
spiritual reality. In this way, it helps to create a mental 
forinulation of the spiritual truth which can be applied later 
on, in the more advanced stages of the spiritual journey. 
Reason does liberate man from narrow dogmas and super¬ 
stitions and enables one to control and order the environ¬ 
ment. It unites individuals and is very useful when applied 
to the control of one's impulsive nature. However, reason 
also separates man from the rest of nature and prevents the 
individual from affirming the totality of his being. The non- 
rational, non-personal transcendent levels of reality, the 
cannot be identified with finite reason, as the 
Absolute transcends logical thought. 

Intellect and reason restrain man from coming into inti¬ 
mate unity with the Divine; the former functions in the 
presence of time, forms and relations, whereas the latter is 
unformed, timeless and beyond qualities. Intellect can 
describe the nature of the transcendental self in terms of 
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limited psychological and philosophical concepts, but it 
cannot explain the beyond; 

Reason cannot establish certitudes regarding the mystery 
of nature, the purpose of human life and other ultimate 
questions. It cannot create an emotive relatedness to the 
mystery of the universe, and it is not able to connect the 
individual with his or her transcendent realm of being or 
existence. Often these questions cannot be proved or dem¬ 
onstrated, but through introspection one can understand 
them. 

There are rational explanations for spiritual experiences, 
but reason is not the best way to study them. Positivistic 
methodology exposes the meaninglessness of many meta¬ 
physical speculations. But a rational spiritual psychology, 
based on a rational foundation, insists on the experiential 
and existential nature of man. 

A spiritual experience is not mere sense-experience or 
reason, but the direct experience of the innermost reality. 
Scientific materialism denies any affirmation regarding spiri 
tual transcendence, i.e., the central spiritual dimension of 
man. It interprets life purely intellectually, as if the only 
distinctive character of man's nature is reason. Empirical 
science observes only the periphery of existence and the 
motivating factors remain outside its scope. It is not con¬ 
cerned with the ultimate questions of life; it does not offer 
an answer to why the universe is as it is and it still has 
to discover a theory about the origin of life from lifeless 
material; it may therefore need the help of metaphysical 
explorations. 

Even though it is clear to the common man that modern 
empirical science does not have all the answers to the 
fundamental questions of existence, for a large number of 
scientists the exploration of such questions does not lead to 
any final solutions. For them, in fact, these questions have 
no answer at all. Each field of science has its own inner 
contradictions; there are still more than enough mysteries 
and science represents, at the most, the best available insight. 
As a human activity science is always subject to change. There 
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are still details in science that are not understood and that 
might one day upturn all basis of science as we have known 
so far. It may be questioned if the role of science in 
contemporary human experience has given us a real sense 
of unity with nature. Scientific theories are often based on 
a confusing succession of intellectual outpourings of those 
who try to make a coherent sense of what they deduce. 

The methods of objective, reductionistic and mechanistic 
science are not wrong in themselves but they are only 
applicable on the basis of rational logic. Whereas self- 
knowledge or self-realisation is an open system rather than 
a situation to be observed and quantified. Unless science 
extends to involve awareness, subjectivity, openness and 
'awe' in the exploration of complex spiritual phenomena it 
will hardly be able to understand the mystery of human 
psyche or the material world. Through its scientific methods, 
science enables the researcher to manipulate, calculate and 
exploit their understanding of objects but the scientist does 
not penetrate into the essential meaning of these objects. It 
does not explore their origin and the destiny of future man. 
Science does not share a common 'existential' ground with 
the spirit and does not validate underlying forces and hidden 
causes. The real nature and essence of human reality and 
the world around us does not come merely by intellectual 
know-how. It comes to the seeker by direct experience 
during spiritual practice. 

At present, metaphysics has a confusing multiplicity of 
contradictory meanings, ranging from clear thinking about 
the deeper levels of reality up to hypothetical propositions 
and irrational formulations. Due to these contradictory 
meanings, scientists do not consider metaphysics as a science 
and tend not to give it any importance. But does art in 
general poetry, painting, music, theatre, etc,—has no 
rneaning because it is not a science? Has metaphysics, 
therefore, no mearung because it is not covered under the 
title science? Science and metaphysics, as different orders 
of reality, each have their own range and their own method 
of inquiry. The truths of the physical universe can throw 
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some light on the nature of the Force that is active in the 
universe. Nevertheless science cannot dictate its conclusions 
on metaphysics any more than metaphysics can impose its 
conclusions on science. The scientist experiences the world 
through specialisation of a rational analysis whereas the 
student of metaphysics does it through his or her mystical 
intuition. Can there be a synthesis in which the scientist 
supplants the scientific method for the introspective, con¬ 
templative method? Both actually supplement one another 
for a complete worldview. 

A similar idea has been expressed by A. Watts; Something 
that has constantly worried me about almost all schools of 
psychotherapy is what I am going to call a lack of meta¬ 
physical depth, a certain shallowness which results from 
having a philosophical unconscious which has not been 
examined."’ 

The transpersonal psychologist criticises the focus on 
objectivity of scientific psychology. Only by going beyond 
the ordinary waking state of consciousness can the researcher 
become aware and open to new and more inclusive models 
of the psychological constitution of man. Nevertheless, the 
transpersonal psychologist also expects from each seeker the 
use of one's reason rather than the simple following of the 
teaching of any spiritual discipline in blind obedience or 
devotion. 

A spiritual discipline is not based on an uncritical accep¬ 
tance of certain doctrinal interpretations; however, it de¬ 
mands an initial receptivity and acceptance of the prescribed 
methods before the seeker can critically examine them. 
Initially, there should be no doubt and no critical judgements 
but at a later stage, with knowledge and insight, the 
researcher may be able to debate certain issues which are 
related to a specific spiritual discipline. F. Staal affirms that 
psychology 3[6ts deepened and enlarged when it includes 
special aspects of mysticism in. its research. He observes, 
however, that "some contemporary psychologists are 
attempting to place psychology in a larger framework. But 
in doing so they choose for irrationalism and get entangled 
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in problems ... a rational investigation needs to be done 
towards this second stream of knowledge [intuitive knowl¬ 
edge]. It should not be surprising when we discover that 
our insight increases enormously by researching this stream. 
But it would be a pctitio principi when we take for granted 
from the beginning that we are dealing here with a comple¬ 
ment of rational knowledge; this is just one of the problems 
we are investigating."^ 

It seems that in order to understand the human personality 
as an integrated part of a holographic universe, the 
transpersonal psychologist is still limited by the very con¬ 
cepts of the scientific paradigm itself. Some of the transpersonal 
psychologists are willing to accept spirituality but they still 
operate and struggle out of a postmodern mechanistic 
scientific worldview with a limited understanding of the 
universe. These psychologists use the methods of reduction- 
istic science to prove the validity of spiritual phenomena, 
which cannot be studied by empirical methodology only. It 
seems odd that many transpersonal psychologists do chal¬ 
lenge parts of the mechanistic worldview but still remain 
involved in the same worldview in order to gain acceptance 
as scientists. As the reader will see later on, Sri Aurobindo— 
in order to avoid this contradiction of the scientific and 
theoretical assumptions which underlie transpersonal psy- 
choIogy--wants the seeker to get in touch with the deeper 
inner being, which offers each of us every possible oppor¬ 
tunity to heal. 

The concept of Jmm as knowledge or insight is not merely 
an expression of anti-intellectualism; knowledge is something 
which is objective and true, whether intellectual or anti- 
intellectual. In transpersonal psychology, a critical evaluation 
combined with an experimental as well as a rational and 
experiential approach to spirituality is essential if spirituality 
is ever to become a part of psychological research. 

In creatog such a scientific approach, the transpersonal 
psychologist should attempt to bridge the gulf between the 
spiritual nature of man and the essence of science. The 
scientific and questioning mindset is an asset in the quest 
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of spirituality and one's intellect and common sense need 
therefore never be abandoned in the spiritual quest. But as 
long as science remains restricted to external observation and 
excludes meaning, it can never know the meaninglessness 
of metaphysical speculation. 

From a metaphysical point of view, the Self recognises 
the Divine reality which is immanent in life, mind and nature. 
By reducing the contents of spiritual knowledge and expe¬ 
riences to the subject of comprehensive observations and 
making them understandable in intellectual terms, many of 
the transpersonal psychologists seem to leave out the deep- 
rooted metaphysical dimensions of spirituality which under¬ 
lie each spiritual tradition. To make the spiritual experience 
amenable to research by science and make it 'naturalistic 
involves some form of reductionism. This theory of spiritua 
experience considers that the 'higher', pre-existent in the 
'lower', emerges from the lower through some means. In 
its attempt to naturalise spirituality, some transpersonal 
psychologists try to bring down the Eternal and Infinite 
experience to the level of the finite and the temporal. Sue 
psychologists are unable to go beyond the transpersonal. 
Other transpersonal psychologists emphasise the transceri 
dental experience but in their naturalistic approach they split 
off the transcendental experience from God and each and 
every experience becomes more or less natural rather than 
supernatural. Such an approach denies the source of spiritual 
experience: in spiritual traditions the divine origin refers to 

God. .... 

Although the transpersonal approach is experiential at its 

core—by moving toward the depth of one's inner being the 
seeker is able to discover the realm of his or her spiritual 
being—many transpersonal psychologists still have not 
sufficiently developed a well-integrated metaphysical 
worldview. As concluded by B. Cortright, "the transpersonal 
field has not yet come to the point of trying to establish 

a consensual view of reality. ^ 

Transpersonal psychologists are not students of metaphys¬ 
ics, however, as empirical scientists of the Spirit they take 
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the inner life of the seeker seriously and, therefore, they 
enrich one's understanding of the human psyche. 

'SELF' IN METAPHYSICS 

The Psychological Nature of the Self 

Spiritual activity such as the search for self-realisation has 
different meanings in the East and the West. There is a 
confusion regarding the exact meaning of the concept of the 
self, I, and the person, which becomes more complicated 
when the terms psyche, soul and Spirit are added. The self 
in Western psychotherapy is often related to the physical 
body and such operations of the psyche as emotions (urges 
and feelings), cognition (images and the observing centre) 
and reason (thinking and imagination and will or functional 
capacities). The self is often equated with the personality, 
ego or I; these expressions, however, need careful definition 
and analysis. 

The psychological self as a conceptual centre of being is 
a collection of attributes and attitudes that identifies the 
person as a particular human being, i.e., the body, the 
personality, the character, the memories, attitudes, roles and 
skills and all the things that constitute 'who I am'. This 
psychological self consists of the sum-total of capacities to 
reflect on the information that the various sense-organs 
register and to direct and control these experiences. The self 
functions as a means of organising information and as a 
source of reflection. The individual experiences the mass of 
information in consciousness as the self; this self, however, 
has its own features that cannot be predicted or directed! 

The will, cognition and emotion need the self for activating 
them, i.e., the T appears to be one with the act of willing, 
seeing and feeling. The self is thus something the person 
creates to account for the multiplicity of impressions, emo¬ 
tions, thoughts and feelings that the brain records. Without 
this centralising faculty all the sensory inputs will jostle one 
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another in what may be termed senseless chaos. Ken Wilber 
credits the self on the mental level with the following basic 
functions: 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


the locus of identification, the I/me experience; 
the organizing principle of unity; 
the navigator between progression and regression; 
the centre of free will and of the defence mecha 


nisms; 


(5) the centre of assimilation of past and present expe¬ 
riences. 

At present, the concept of self is often identified with ex¬ 
ternal objects and relationships, and the developmen of the 
self is mostly dependent on external accomplishments. This 
self as a concept, however, cannot be localised and las 
actual reality of its own. 

The term self is used interchangeably wdh the term person¬ 
ality or T' in everyday usage. Personality is relate o an 
enduring set of traits, beliefs, attitudes, 
sponse patterns that characterise an indivi ua ^ ^ ^ - 
distinguishes one person from another. Being t e core o 
personality, the T' organises and integrates all the factors of 

individuality into a unity. /«• i f 

As the object of self-consciousness, the self or 1 is also or- 
ten referred to as the ego. There is a distinction between the 
self as T' and the self as 'ego' but this distinction is relative and 
not absolute. The 'I' as a concrete self is inescapably emotional 
and cognitive as well as moral; it is this T and its subjectivity— 
the ego—which thinks, feels and makes man aware of his or 
her body. The ego as a self-centred consciousness refers to that 
aspect of the mind which establishes a duality between T and 
not-I but it also enables consciousness to reflect upon itself and 
create self-responsibility within the individual. As such, the 
ego is treated as a product of psychological forces geiierated 
by the interactions of the individual and one's socio-physica 

environment. , 

The ego or'T as an organising force acts m the specific locus of 

the individual's organism ('I' want) but the T is also identical 
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with awareness, the T as a witness to all events ('I' am). But 
this T as awareness is limited by beliefs and assumptions of the 
individual and is, therefore, cut off from a wider awareness, 
i.e., man confuses this T awareness (mental function) with the 
universal awareness and is caught in illusions of separateness. 
To know the real nature of the T requires the freedom and 
transcendence of the T' from its ego involvement; in its tran¬ 
scendence, the ego becomes noumenon, i.e., its independent ex¬ 
istence can be reasoned but never perceived by the mind. 

In spiritual discipline the ego-self is often seen as an obstacle 
during the process of growth, as it consumes all the seeker's 
vital energy, which interferes with the discovery and mani¬ 
festation of one's deeper self. Traditions of spiritual discipline 
affirm that beneath the I and me there exists an unchanging 
Self beyond the personal empirical self, beyond duality and 
distinction, and one which can be known by immediate 
intuitive experience. This Self lies at the deepest recesses of 
our being and can be realised within the depth of stillness. 

In transpersonal psychology the self is related to pure 
consciousness or pure Ground of being. One of the central 
subject matters in transpersonal psychology is the movement 
and growth of this consciousness, which is not conditioned 
physical, vital and mental structures of 
the self but transcends the self. However, consciousness as 
Pure Ground of Being' is mostly obscured by the contents 
of the self and the seeker wrongly identifies this pure 
consciousness with contents of consciousness such as sen- 
satioi^, affects and cognition. In combination with spiritual 
practice transpersonal psychotherapy is able to remove this 
misplaced identification and to explore and develop the 
divine nature of consciousness which illuminates and sustains 
the outer contents of consciousness. The exploration of a 
powing awareness need not always be accompanied by the 
transpersonal psychotherapist but may also come in silence 
with the help of the Divine Grace. 


The Metaphysical Nature of the Self 

The terms psyche, soul and Spirit are often used indiscrimi- 
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nately and interchangeably. Eastern spiritual disciplines do 
not categorize self, soul and spirit as in the West. By 
confusing soul with psyche there is a tendency to confuse 

psychotherapy with sadhana. 

The psyche in psychotherapy has its own logic; it aUows 
the individual to experience him or herself and the woh 
empirically and is closely linked with pathology, mortality 

and limitations. ^ , , 

The term psyche often refers to the ground of psycho¬ 
logical self-awareness at any level of consciousness. As the 
principle of mental and emotional life this 
psyche has spiritual needs. When these needs (Maslow s 
Ltaneeds) are not fulfilled or don't get sufficient at^^^ 
from the soul, the psyche often turns beyond psychotherapy 

as a psychological concept is “1“ 

a simple subject of awareness, and refers to t 
separate self-sense but in Indian philosophy the soul is 
immortal and is free from mental, vital and ^ 

fections. The soul is the indestructible essence o ^ . , 

vidual; it transcends birth and death; it is t c cj® ° Vnrlv 
individual growth. The soul when disunited from body 
becomes Spirit, the ultimate Reality, i.e., the soul re a 
seeker to the Divine, whereas Spirit is identical with the 
Divine. Spirit is beyond subject-object reality, beyond reason, 
and a spiritual life is in its essence not the realisation of an 
ethical life but the realisation of the ultimate Reauty- 

For Sri Aurobindo, psyche and Spirit are two different 
concepts and should not be confounded. The psy^e i^ 
related to psychological principles, whereas Spirit is iden 
tified with metaphysical principles. Each realm has its own 

Spirit as^Brahman is always in Oneness wi* the Divine. 
The Self as the highest centre of pure 

called Atman, is free, eternal and transcendent. This Self is 
more than universal or individual mind, life and body, they 
7e only its forms and not the true Self. By detaching oneself 
from an identifications with these forms, the individual can 
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get back to the consciousness of the true Individual, the 
eternal Being and pure Existence. The Self is immanent in 
all things. It is something self-existent, pure and eternal. 

Sri Aurobindo makes no distinction between the Self and 
Spirit; the Self is the divine element within the individual 
that is not affected by evolution. Spirit is always one with 
the Divine and in its nature it is either transcendent or 
universal. When it individualises it is called Jivatman, which 
remains aware of its oneness with the universal and tran¬ 
scendent but at the same time feels its central identity/ 
individuality as a portion of the Divine. 

In the embodied individual the Spirit appears as the 
Psychic Entity, a pure power of light, love and refined essence 
of being, "the inner voice of the mystic." The word psychic 
is ordinarily used in psychology as anything phenomenal 
(such as the ego) but Sri Aurobindo uses the word psychic 
for the soul, differentiating it from the mental-vital con¬ 
sciousness. As he explains, "the word psychic is used in 
English to indicate anything that is other or deeper than the 
external mind, life and body or it indicates sometimes 
anything occult or supraphysical; but that is a use which 
brings confusion and error and we have almost entirely to 
discard it.'"* He uses the term psychic as "a spark come from 
the Divine which is there in all things and as the individual 
evolves it grows in him and manifests as the psychic being, 
the soul, seeking always for the Divine and the Truth."'* 

The soul, as a representative of the Jivatman, is not a 
compound but a thing in itself: it is a Power of the Divine 
Consciousness which does not disintegrate and is always 
turned towards Truth, Good and Beauty. This psychic part 
within the individual has in its origin divine possibilities, 
but this divine element is at first hidden behind the ordinary 
consciousness; once it grows by the accumulation of deeper 
and higher movements of consciousness it develops into a 
psychic individuality, the psychic being, which is the secret 
cause of man's turning to the spiritual life. 

The psychic being stands behind the mental, vital and 
physical nature, transforming it until all is ready for union 
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with the Divine. The Psychic entity, the soul in its essence, 
and the psychic being, the soul in its individual form are, 
therefore, not the same. The soul as the eternal essence is 
the divine spark that dwells at the centre of each being, 
whereas the psychic being is shaped progressively around 
the soul during terrestrial evolution. According to Sri 
Aurobindo, "It is the psychic personality in us that flowers 
as the saint, the sage, the seer; when it reaches its full 
strength, it turns the being towards the knowledge of Self 
and the Divine, towards the supreme Truth, the supreme 
Good, the supreme Beauty, Love and Bliss, the divine heights 
and largeness, and opens us to the touch of spiritual 
sympathy, universality, oneness.'"* 

The psychic being can be located in the transpersonal.realm 
as it forms the depth-dimension of the inner reality and 
opens the individual towards universality as it has a per¬ 
manent relation with it. 

The Self in the Upanishads 

In Mandukya Upanishad a description is given of different 
types of the 'Self' that occur in the various states of 
consciousness. The Upanishads acknowledge a meta-psycho- 
logical model in which there exists a relationship between 
the Self and underlying states of consciousness. TTie Self is 
the inmost centre of diverse waking, dreaming and deep- 
sleep states and the state of pure spiritual consciousness. 
Consciousness does not belong to the body or the mind but 
resides in the Self or Atman; it is the power of consciousness 
that illuminates all gross physical and mental bodies at the 
individual level, and the external universe at the cosmic level. 
The nature of each state that the Atman passes through may 
be summarized as follows: 

1 . In the waking state of the self, the self has a gross 
body and makes use of the sense-organs and the 
intellect; its consciousness is directed toward the 
external world and the sensual enjoyment of gross 
objects. In this waking state the Atman identifies 
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itself with the physical body and its consciousness 
is involved in the operation of the senses together 
with the mind. The mind is busily engaged in 
receiving and registering the sense impressions of 
gross external objects through the external sense- 
organs. 

2. In the dream state of the self, the self uses psychic force 
and its consciousness is directed toward internal 
unconscious forces such as desires, instincts and 
drives. The sense-organs are quiescent, i.e., percep¬ 
tion without sensation. The mind is still active, 
though independently of the sense-organs, and works 
on the impressions left behind from waking expe¬ 
riences. Consciousness is partly awake and partly 
asleep; its experiences are conditioned by past im¬ 
pressions rather than by present external objects. 

3. In the deep-sleep state the self attains to a state of 
complete rest and its consciousness is directed to¬ 
ward Integrated self-awareness or the undifferenti¬ 
ated blissful state of consciousness. In this state all 
experiences become unified with the inner and 
universal self. All distinctions between body, mind 
and senses are lost and the Self perceives through 
its own light. This state appears to man's surface 
consciousness as a state without any consciousness, 
because the wakening consciousness is rooted in 
duality and it cannot long sustain this experience of 
unity. Nevertheless, limitations still exist in this state 
though in latent form. The Atman is still stupefied 
by the unmanifest, i.e., the roof of ignorance persists 
and therefore the Atman does not realise its true 
nature. 

4. The pure-consciousness state, the Turiya state, is not 
really a condition of the mind but a complete and 
unchanging experience. The original nature of Atman 
can be discovered only when the seeker disentangles 
oneself from the other three states and goes beyond 
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them—beyond the senses, thought and speech because 
its nature is the source and not the object of con¬ 
sciousness. It is tranquil and without a second and 
it transcends yet includes consciousness and uncon¬ 
sciousness. By its intrinsic nature it possesses no 
activities, qualities or form and, therefore, it cannot 
be fully described as it lies outside the limits of 
empirical investigation; however, it can be realised 
directly and intuitively. This Self is the unconditioned 
substratum and the common ground of all the other. 

The Upanishads give a detailed description of four ex¬ 
periences of the soul and the various phenomena with which 
it is associated. The first two states fall under psychology, 
for in these states the mind functions fully but the other 
two states are Over-mental or super-mental (above and 
beyond the realms of the mental) and reveal the real nature 
of the soul. 

The Upanislmdic concept of the Self is not merely a 
metaphysical system fit for intellectual analysis. It is really 
an experience related to the exploration of the deeper levels 
of the Self. This experiential valuation of the various states 
of consciousness confronts the Western psychologist who 
regards the waking state as more real than the dream state, 
in contrast to the Upanishadic view, which regards dream 
and deep-sleep states as closer to the Self's true experience 
than the waking state. 

Contrary to the concept of an inert state, waking or 
sleeping, Sri Aurobindo's view is of an 'inclusive' evolution¬ 
ary model of interpenetrating planes or levels of conscious¬ 
ness. He makes a meaningful distinction between the surface 
consciousness of the self as the ordinary waking conscious¬ 
ness, the subconscient below, the subliminal behind and the 
superconscient above the surface consciousness. Sri Aurobindo 
emphasises the subliminal consciousness, which is similar to 
the deep-sleep state beyond the surface consciousness and 
which "gives access to new mental and vital and subtle 
physical planes of universal consciousness."^ 

Sri Aurobindo also refers to the deep-sleep state as the 
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Supramental Spirit where the seeker enters the Superconscient. 
He agrees with the Upanishadic view that the fourth state 
of the Self is the true Self and the first three states are three 
different orders of one Reality. But he refuses Sankara's 
Advait Vedanta's illusionist view of the "unreal" psychologi¬ 
cal states of the waking, dream and deep-sleep states. These 
three planes are a harmonised and unified experience and 
the interpenetrating planes of consciousness are, therefore, 
not unreal. For Sri Aurobindo all four phases of human 
experience are real aspects of man's individuality. 

The Self in Advait Vedanta and Yoga 

The psychological self that is cognised is not'the true self, 
as the latter cannot be cognised as an object of knowledge. 
Consciousness may stand for the ultimate unchanging 
metaphysical self or for the changing psychological self; the 
former cannot be objectified as it is the objectless subject 
and the latter is only conscious of its contents. The Eastern 
spiritual traditions affirm the reality of the psychological self, 
but this is relegated to a lower or practical realm. The 
individual has self-consciousness in the practical realm but 
this is not the true Self as it is conditioned by the internal 
instrument, i.e., the mind, sense-organs and ego. Deep within 
all individuals resides the true Self, -which may be termed 
Atman, but often it dwells so deep within that the individual 
remains aware only of his or her body, mind and senses, 
and as a consequence erroneously identifies the Atman with 
the internal instruments, and the body. Spiritual growth is 
related to the process of realising the Atman. According to 
Yoga and Vedanta, consciousness is not a quality or attribute 
of the Self or Atman but its very essence, i.e., a self-existing 
entity, not caused or produced but real and timeless. Not 
being an attribute of anything it is eternal, infinite and 
without complexity. 

Atman aims at the disclosure to the individual of one's 
true essence, whereas Brahman, as the cosmic principle, aims 
at the discovery and realisation of the universe as a whole. 
The two concepts are often correlated and identified, i.e.. 
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'I am Brahman/ and this ultimate Reality once apprehended 
dons the spiritual character. 

The real Self is devoid of attributes and cannot be 
perceived by the mind, but this Atman is not unknown, and 
like the Atman in the Mandukya Upanisimd, it can be realised 
through immediate intuitive knowledge. 

The Advait Vedanta of Sankara 

For Sankara the essential nature of the Self is pure subject 
when it is detached from the objective elements that are 
superimposed on it. He maintains that the Self, Atman, is 
completely identical with Brahman and the individual's Self 
is just like the supreme Self. Sankara classifies the Self, pure 
consciousness, as a transcendental and empirical reality; the 
former is one, inactive and imchanging; whereas the latter 
is many, active and changing. The transcendental reality of 
the absolute consciousness, 'Atman', is self-luminous, eternal 
and unmodified by qualities. As such here there is no self- 
consciousness in the sense of ego-consciousness. The true 
self-consciousness is not the consciousness of the self as an 
object used in introspection. Sankara's central conception is 
related to the reflective inwardness of the Brahman to man 
and this Brahman has to be realised by every seeker as the 
Atman. In Advaita's ontology and epistemology, one's true 
underlying Self is the individual aspect of Brahman. Besides 
this absolute Self, Sankara also accepts the existence of an 
individual empirical self as 'Jiva', which is constituted of self 
and not self (ignorance). The individual Self, as pure con¬ 
sciousness, is unlike the empirical self with its unconscious 
life activities and conscious psychological activities that form 
the empirical attributes of the soul. The Jiva is composed 
of a finite ethical personality and its conscious aspects are 
due to the Atman, as the latter is the onlooker of the 
experiences of the former. As the eternal consciousness, the 
Jiva is the Self as Atman seen under the conditions of space 
and time and limited by the internal.instrument; the latter 
functions as an awareness-mechanism which acts through 
other senses but which is ultimately a delusive adjunct of 
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the Self. To the Jiva belong change, activity and dynamism, 
the unconscious creative energy of Prakriti [nature] in Yoga 
and igrrorance in Vedanta. This Jiva, as an agent of action 
and erijoyer of the results of these actions, is subject to 
transmigration. However, Sankara does not deny the reality 
of 'Jiva' in its spiritual aspects; when ignorance is destroyed 
the Jiva remains in its essential nature of the Atman. 

For Sri Aurobindo the Atman is only one aspect of the 
Divine, as the Divine contains everything, including Nature. 
This is unlike Sankara's view, which regards the Atman or 
universal Self as identical with Brahman; for Sankara nature 
IS ultimately unreal, an illusory manifestation of Brahman. 
Sri Aurobindo also differs with Sankara regarding the 
postulate of Jiva. The Jiva in Sri Aurobindo's Yoga is seen 
as a portion of the Divine, manifested as the individual self 
to preside over the individual's evolution without getting 
Itself involved in it. For Sankara the Jiva is a mixture of the 
A ^ t- (ignorant and unreal), whereas for Sri 

unreality in the Jiva; it is the Divine 
Itself though not m its wholeness. 


Patanjali's Yoga 

In Yoga, the Purusha or true Self is the independent unifying 
pnnaplepf the total psyche, including self-cLdousnessythf 
unconscious and the superconscious. This Self is pure con- 

fs'TaSibut™' ' 

The Prakriti in the form of a psychological self consists 
of mind, intellect, memory and ego and is designed as a 
practical tool for participation in the world. These psychic 
^nctions, how'ever, impose limitations upon the Spirit in the 

Sritual own spiritual essence. 

'Tu* realisation of the individual's 
of thrisr”? removal of the false identification 

T p ^ ^ functions with the true Self. 

to is thpInS * ^ 1 psychological self is also referred 

to as the internal instrument which is made up of the manas 

(recordmg faculty) the ahamkara, (ego-sense or I-ness), the 
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buddhi, (discriminative faculty) and the chitta (faculty of 
memory). Through the senses the chitta comes into contact 
with the external world. In its initial contact the chitta gets 
in touch with the buddhi, the organ that recognises, discrimi¬ 
nates and determines. In the next stage ahamkarah, or the 
individuation principle as the subject of all psychological 
experience, tests reality according to its individual interest. 
Finally manas, as the organiser of sensations, is responsible 
for all kinds of conscious actions. 

This internal instrument, as the sum-total of mental 
functioning, corresponds to the Western concept of mind, 
but Yoga adds a metaphysical significance to it. Liberation 
is the isolation of the pure transcendental Self from the 
internal instrument. This transcendental Self cannot come 
into its own unless it leaves behind the discursive rational 
mind and its activities. 

Status of the Self in Sri Aurobindo's Metaphysical 
System 

Sri Aurobindo regards Self as an entity in itself and the 
ultimate source of consciousness in illuminative and trans¬ 
formative capabilities; it is considered as a portion of the 
Divine involving itself in Matter. The Self is not a substance 
endowed with consciousness as an attribute; the Self is pure 
consciousness itself, intrinsically luminous and eternally 
perfect. Sri Aurobindo harmonises the values of nature 
(cosmic action) and Spirit (transcendence), the imperfect 
world and the supreme Good, "the real self is the eternal 
who is obviously capable of both the mobility in Time and 
the immobility basing Time—simultaneously, otherwise they 
could not both exist; nor, even, could one exist and the other 
create seemings."® This statement affirms the experience of 
both the mobile multiple world and the immobile self- 
absorbed state as poles of the individual's experience. 

The Self is the-principle of all existence; though one, it 
reveals itself in three ways—as (1) transcendent, (2) universal 

and (3) individual. ..... , , 

1. The transcendental Self is beyond the individual and 
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the cosmos; it is existence identical with the essential 
Divine Being. Brahman is the Self of the selves, i.e., 
the transcendent Self as supracosmic Existence. The 
essential oneness of this Self is due to its infiniteness 
but Brahman is also one in the many, the synthetic 
unity of the manifold. Participating in becoming 
involves Brahman's own being and creation of the 
universe is part of the complete self-manifestation of 
all that is Brahman. This transcendental consciousness 
is described by Sri Aurobindo as "a Transcendent 
who is beyond all world and all Nature and yet 
possesses the world and its nature ... it is the Source 
of our being, the Source of our works and their 
Master. But the seat of the Transcendent Conscious¬ 
ness is above in an absoluteness of divine Existence."’ 
This Superconscient Transcendence is not only an 
Existence but also a Power. 

2. The real Self as universal consciousness is Brahman 
the cosmic Spirit or Self who uses the cosmos as the 
working out of the being of Brahman. This eternal 
Brahman manifested in time or the Spirit manifested 
m infinite self-extension is the in-dwelling Spirit 
inherent in all creation. In the world process, Brah- 
rnan creates out of a joyous expression of being, "out 
of delight", and is present in the world rather than 
separate from it. The creation of the world is part 
of the complete self-manifestation of all that Brahman 
is, without this manifestation Brahman would not be 
All. Spirit cannot do without creation, as it forms the 
very basis of its existence. Both Spirit and the world 
are necessary for perfect life. For Sri Aurobindo a 
cosmic Self or Spirit not .only supports but originates 
and contains the whole cosmic action. Although he 
admits the primacy of Spirit, this does not mean that 
., ® illusion. The universal Self is above 

the mdividual's personality and bodily existence and 
excels It altogether, yet it contains everything in 
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3. The true Individual Self is the vehicle in which 
Brahman seeks to emerge most completely. The 
existence of man, as a vehicle in which Brahman seeks 
to reveal itself, includes the capability of man to 
become God without ceasing to be man. Because the 
individual directs all one's energy and knowledge 
to externals, one is not able to find one's real Self 
or the real Self of the world in which one lives. Man 
wrongly identifies the Self with body, life and mind 
or with the limitations of the ego and, unless man 
turns his or her vision inward, he will remain 
separated from other selves and God. The ego is only 
a knot in the lower nature and has no separate 
existence; our apparent separate individuality is only 
a surface movement serving as a practical nucleus for 
the pragmatic aspects of life. This ego or immediate 
self is the basis or raw material for growth toward 
the Universal and Transcendental self. Behind the 
individual ego is Purusha, the real individual. The 
true Individual Self, the Jivatman, the immanent 
Divine and the central being of each living entity is 
immutable and free, unaffected by desire, ego and 
ignorance. 

The existence of individuality is real because "his heart, 
his will, the strongest and intensest parts of his being remain 
without a meaning, void of purpose or justification, or 
become merely a random foolishness agitating itself like a 
vain and restless shadow against the eternal repose of the 
pure Existence or amidst the eternal inconscience of the 
universe."*® 

The first step in sadhana is to affirm and possess pow¬ 
erfully and completely one's own individuality. For Sri 
Aurobindo "this primary egoistic development with all its 
sins and violences and crudities is by no means to be 
regarded, in its proper place, as an evil or an error of Nature; 
it is necessary for man's first work, the finding of his own 
individuality."" Without a strong individuality the seeker 
cannot attain oneness with all; the development of individuality 
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is, therefore, an essential precondition for spiritual realisation. 
Although a fortified individuality is necessary for effective 
action in practical life, Sri Aurobindo maintains that such 
individuality is not the highest state of being, as it does not 
provide a means for the fulfilment of the progressing soul. 
As such the development of the egoistic individuality is only 
a stage essential for the practical life in the world; but it 
has to be passed for the fulfilment of the goal of one's life— 
the finding of one's true Self. 


The individual can never get-rid of the ego completely 
and even in self-extinction the ego is not abolished altogether 
but transcended. What is dissolved is not the seeker's 
individuality but the ignorance of the essence of reality. Once 
this ignorance is removed he or she will "find either his 
transcendent Self or his true Person", the true individual. 
Sri Aurobindo does not deny the reality of the individual 
self. Individuality has a persistent reality of itself which is 
veiled from Brahman and which must be realised, i.e., God 
must be revealed to Himself in man and with this self- 
discovery the realisation of God in life becomes possible. 

In describing the importance of the individual Self, Sri 
Aurobindo writes, "The Self as individual is no less real than 
the Self as co^ic Being or Spirit and both are powers of 
he Eternal. This eylains "the necessity for the growth of 
the individual and his discovery of himself as a condition 
for the discovery of the cosmic Self. ... For it is no longer 

u illusory or temporary individual ... 

if the individual is a persistent reality, an eternal portion 
or power of the Eternal, if his growth of consciousness is 
the means by which the Spirit in things discloses its being 

changings of our personality, 
upholding the stream of its mutations, there must be a true 
lerson, a real spiritual Individual, a true Purusha."’^ 
f .5^ ^uroEindo regards the Self as a portion and power 
of the Divme embodied in the individual. This Self must in 

^‘■^^scendent and eternally 
perfect, ^e expenence of the individual only finds its own 

truth when it is known in terms of the universal and 
transcendental 
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According to Sri Aurobindo, "the Transcendent, the 
Universal, the Individual are three powers overarching, 
underlying and penetrating the whole manifestation ... Out 
of the individual we wake into a vaster freer cosmic 
consciousness; but out of the universal too with its complex 
of forms and powers we must emerge by a still greater self- 
exceeding into a consciousness without limits that is founded 
on the Absolute. And yet in this ascension we do not really 
abolish but take up and transfigure what we seem to leave; 
for there is a height where the three live eternally in each 
other, on that height they are blissfully joined in a nodus 
of their harmonised oneness."*’ For Sri Aurobindo, there is 
the need of realising all the states of the Self the individual, 
universal and transcendent—because of the unity of ultimate 
Reality which manifests itself in trinity. This unity is not an 
organic unity but a spiritual relation in which the individual 
is closely related with the universal and the universal is 
closely related with the transcendent, while the transcendent 
expresses itself through the individual and universal. It is 
one, the All and One. When the individual and the universal 
are combined within it, the Self is regarded as transcendent 
Sri Aurobindo's Self is a concept which can be understood 
only by insight, which requires not only human effort but 
also an unfolding granted by the Divine Grace. 

Self in Conventional Western Psychotherapy and 
Traditional Eastern Spiritual Disciplines 

In spiritual discipline the realisation of the Self is the remedy 
against all human suffering. But Western psychotherapy lacks 
a sufficient theory of the observing self and remains more 
or less lost in the object-self (made up of thoughts and 
sensory perception) as the centre of all experiences. Accord¬ 
ing to A. Deikman, who explains the phenomenological basis 
of the self, "Psychotherapy is imperfect because it misses the 
centre; it does not see the observing self as the centre of 
all experience, but places it at the periphery. 

Expressions of the object-self are based on thinking, 
feeling and acting. In spiritual discipline the observing self. 
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unlike the psychological observing ego, is that which is 
consciousness itself. It transcends thinking, feeling and 
acting, and cannot be made object. It can be known by 
experience but not localised and it is not a part of one's 
object-world, as it is not formed by our sense-experience 
and thoughts. This subjective consciousness is transcendent 
and cannot be influenced by the external world. 

Conventional psychotherapy and traditional spiritual 
discipline both aim at the observation of mental processes 
and the separation of the subjective and objective self, i.e., 
separatmg the observing (subjective) self from thoughts^ 
imaginations and automatic reactions. However, psycho¬ 
therapy does not assimilate the self with consciousness but 
equates the self with the person, I or ego. The self gets a 
psychic structure analogous to an object, whereas conscious¬ 
ness m spiritual discipline is the essential origin of the 
experience of the Self and the observing self is not Lnsidered 

Z, , “ transcends 

y ontent. The individual is conscious beyond the world 
of senses and intellect. Through various techniques the 

e^Shfd'ii Otre it is sufficiently 

exDerte^ri knowledge of traumatic past 

P s gets meaning and becomes useful. A. Deikman 
suggests that "the fundamental activity of psychotherapy as 
practised in the West is the release of the obseLing se^ 
the content of consciousness. When we do that weTl see that 
we are the observer, not the content-the pa«e^ 
emotions, thoughts and imaginations which are responsible 

ucc^LX ^ f-identifying ourselves from automatic 
succession [of emotional reactions] we weaken its influence 

p lously felt overwhelmed and powerless. The scope of 

ough they don t disappear completely."’’’ 

mente buT"to abandon its attain- 

ments but to add and give priority to that which is already 

central and dominant in our experience—the basis of the 
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experience itself."^® For A. Deikman, the therapist could 
interfere to help the client detach the observing self from 
the area of selfish thoughts and create the possibility of a 
deeper knowledge of the self and the world. Through proper 
instruction the needs of the object-self can be reduced. 
Similarly, with the development of the observing self the 
extent of emotional reactions is reduced and the individual 
gains more freedom from emotional disturbances that were 
previously dominating one's consciousness. Consequently, 
the client gets a more intense contact with direct reality, a 
heightened perception of the surroundings and other people 
and a more intense satisfaction in daily life. 

In Eastern disciplines the personal identity includes buddhi, 
ego, sense-mind and memory; it is not a distinct property 
of the mind and not tied to the ego. As discussed before, 
buddhi makes decisions, manas produces sensory input and 
coordinates them with motor responses and the ego is only 
a property of individuation and not an active decision¬ 
making or thought-producing agent. 

Eastern disciplines emphasise the development of budani 
for promoting growth. Sri Aurobindo recognises three 
gradations of the buddhi, beginning with the crude ordmary 
kind of judgements, then the more sophisticated level ot 
discrimination, arriving at a clear concept of reality ari a 
coherent Weltanschauung and, finally, attaining the highest 
buddhi development which is mainly concerned with the 
pursuit of pure truth, i.e., the transcendent laws of God, 
life and nature. 

When it asserts its authority over the instinctive impulses 
and habits and remains detached from the influence of sense 
impulses and memory traces, the buddhi allows them to 
simply pass away and dissipate. With its discriminative 
power, the buddhi permits the seeker to see through 
conflicting mental tendencies and is an effective in disen¬ 
tangling oneself from all sorts of psychological problems. 

In Eastern disciplines and Sri Aurobindo's integral sadhana, 
attention is directed towards the development of the higher 
buddhi rather than the workings of the manas. The Western 
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psychotherapeutic emphasis on the workings of the manas 
and the mental and intrapsychic conflicts that dominate its 
activities neglects the study of the development of the 
buddhi which is able to separate itself from the effects and 
influences of mental conflicts. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Transpersonal 
Psychological Movement 


TRANSPERSONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Transpersonal psychology, as a new discipline, does not seek 
to impose a new belief system or a new metaphysics but 
attempts to expand the field of psychological inquiry includ¬ 
ing spiritual experiences. In the last quarter century, e 
stream has moved beyond purely psychological investigation 
and now includes areas such as transpersona sociology, 
anthropology and psychiatry. Its studies are 
only by transpersonal psychologists but also by social sci¬ 
entists, mental health practitioners and climcia^. 

Transpersonal psychology became a separate discipline in 
the late 1960 's, with the emergence of the transpersonal re^m 
in psychology following A. Maslow's presentation of Ihe 
Farther Reaches of Human Nature. He considered "Hurrianistic 
Third Force Psychology to be transitional, a preparation for 
a still higher Fourth Psychology, transpersonal, transhuman 
and centered in the cosmos rather than in human needs and 
interests, going beyond humanness, identity and self- 

actualisation."* . j 

The initial phases of the transpersonal movement emphasised 
"altered states of consciousness" and "beyond the personal , 
the transpersonal realm far away from ordinary reality. But 
this emphasis left out certain aspects of the personal realm 
such as human suffering, pain and psychopathology. Later 
on, the movement focused its attention on contemplahve 
pracHces-which evoke spiritual expetiences-in relation 
with psychotherapy but it also concentrated more upon the 
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integration of spiritual practices and experiences with psy¬ 
chological, philosophical and theological disciplines. At present 
transpersonal psychology studies the spiritual realm as 
expressed in and through the personal in everyday life as 
well as the transcendence of the personal. With this wider 
perspective in view, the transpersonal psychological move¬ 
ment focuses nowadays also on the lower aspects of human 
functioning, including psychopathology within a spiritual 
context, i.e., various forms of psychopathology may create 
psychic opportunities for spiritual emergence and psycho¬ 
logical healing. 

B. Cortright defines transpersonal psychology as, "the 
melding of the wisdom of the world's spiritual traditions 
with the learning of modern psychology."’ The former is 
concerned with the question of man's soul as a spiritual 
being, whereas the latter occupies itself with a self or ego 
as a psychological existence. Transpersonal psychology aims 
at integration of man's outward experience and nature and 
the spiritual dimension of human existence. In its scientific 
pragmatism it reflects upon and integrates the spiritual realm 
withm the healing perspective of the psychological realm, 
that IS to say, spiritual issues are explored from a psycho¬ 
logical perspective. 

In the past, scientific approaches failed to deal adequately 
with human experience of the spiritual realm, i.e, higher 
entities, ultimate purpose, God, love, etc., either ruling out 
Its validity or labelling it "pathological". The individual who 
has experienced Divine Grace but whose psychological 
condition is deteriorating cannot be labelled as psychopatho- 
logical. Grace or consciousness-force is a Divine Force and 
cannot be reduced to physiology or psychology. As will be 
seen later on, for Sri Aurobindo, consciousness is not in the 
body or in the mind but the body and the mind are in 
consaousness; so the potential to manipulate consciousness 
via the body or the mind will be limited. Sri Aurobindo 
assumes that Consciousness is Spirit. 

The transpersonal psychologist insists that the various 
human experiences within the field of spiritual psychology 
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are not incompatible with the essence of science, on the 
condition that science includes subjective experiences as part 
of its subject matter. The transpersonal psychological move¬ 
ment as a subject for scientific investigation affirms that the 
transpersonal realm is not the exclusive domain of priests, 
yogis or mystics but also of scientists; it is an open system 
undergoing a continuous development. In this development 
it brings together the ancient wisdom of all the great spiritual 
traditions of the world and the pragmatism of modern 
Western science. It maintains that life around us is only an 
outer form of spiritual processes which form the basis of 
reality and the higher spiritual urges or drives are indis¬ 
pensable for optimal health. As a science of consciousness 
transpersonal psychology considers the human psyche as an 
open and transcendental system of consciousness. It is ba?ed 
upon man in whom matter, life, mind and Spirit meet, i.e., 

the embodied Spirit in man. 

The Latin prefix 'trans' often refers to 'beyond as m the 
word transcendental but it also means across or throug / 
the Latin root of the word 'persona' is related to a theatrica 
mask. The term transpersonal may be referred to as the 
development beyond the conventional, beyond the average, 
beyond the person, through the person, connecting a 
persons. S. Grof uses the term transpersonal as, "transcend¬ 
ing the usual way of perceiving and interpreting the 
from the position of a separate individual or body ego.^ 
The person is seen as ultimately spiritual, in addition to one s 
physical, vital and mental dimensions. This spiritual realm 
involves a dimension of power and meaning, transcendent 

to the world of sensory reality. , r r 

Spirituality has its own rationale other than merely fee mg 
or blind faith. It is based upon experience and intuitive 
knowledge and, unlike religion, is not received by means 
of dogma and external authority. The term 
signifiL an individual's experience of a dimension of pow 
and meaning transcendent to the ordinary sensory eaht^ 
These spiritual experiences may be associated with myst cism 
as weuL with religious tradition and/or spiritual disciplines. 
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For Ken Wilber, "the word transpersonal simply means 
'personal plus'. That is, the transpersonal orientation explic¬ 
itly and carefully includes all the facets of personal psychol¬ 
ogy and psychiatry, then adds those deeper or higher aspects 
of human experience that transcend the ordinary and the 
average—experiences that are, in other words, 'transpersonal' 
or 'more than personal'; personal plus. Thus in the attempt 
to more fully, accurately and scientifically reflect the entire 
range of human experience, transpersonal psychiatry and 
psychology take as their starting point the entire spectrum 
of consciousness. 

According to F. Vaughan, "the term transpersonal does 
not deny the validity of the importance of individual 
uniqueness. 'Transpersonal' can be distinguished from tran¬ 
scendent in that it refers to the transcendental as manifest 
m and through the person."® Vaughan defines transpersonal 
psychology as "the psychological study of transpersonal 
experiences and their correlates. These correlates include the 
nature, varieties, causes and effects of transpersonal expe¬ 
riences and development, as well as psychologies, philoso¬ 
phies, disciplmes, arts, cultures, life-styles, reactions and 
religions that are inspired by them, or that seek to induce, 
express, apply or understand them."® Transpersonal psychol¬ 
ogy seeks to understand how this transcendent dimension 
can be integrated in the seeker's life. Ordinary psychology 
contributes to an understanding of the nature of the self and 
its relationship with other selves; transpersonal psychology 
seeks to expand these psychological inquiries into the farther 
reaches of human nature. These farther reaches of human 
nature include wider relatedness between the indiyidual's 
psychological and spiritual dimensions in relation with 
uniyersal life principles. 

In a holistic approach to psychological health, the spiritual 
dimensions of the person are affirmed as a yital aspect of hu¬ 
man potentials arid the transpersonal enquiry aims at unify- 
mg man s spiritual and psychological perspectiyes. 
Trai^personal psycholo^ yiews all psychological processes 
withm the context of spiritual evolution. Optimal mental health 
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is considered as inextricably connected with the spiritual realm 
and the healing and growth of the psychological self is seen 
against the background of the self's spiritual dimension. The 
transpersonal psychologist attempts to cast the psychological 
realm into a spiritual frame, as it is the spiritual realm which 
gives meaning to the psychological realm. 

Although transpersonal psychology is concerned with the 
study of man's highest potentials, the discipline does not tie 
itself to any particular religion, philosophy, specific worldview 
or metaphysics. As such transpersonal psychology as a spiri¬ 
tual psychology emphasises not so much human behaviour 
itself but the study of transcendental and spiritual experiences. 

At present, there are two paradigms functioning within the 
transpersonal movement. The first paradigm is Ken Wilber s 
'ladder model', where the personal merges into the 
transpersonal. In this 'height' psychological ladder model the 
individual begins his or her developmental process in a state 
of fusion not with the Self, but with the physical body. The 
more the ego develops itself, the more the body fades into 
the background and is often repressed. To find the Self, the 
individual is not compelled to regress but to progress in his 
or her development, so that body and ego are transcended in 
the spiritual stage of development. The second paradigm, S. 
Grof's and M. Washburn's 'spiral model', places spiritual de¬ 
velopment in a 'depth' spiritual context, i.e., spiritual devel¬ 
opment is the regression to the past and to something that is 
lost. In the spiral model, the ego disconnects itself from the 
Self and afterwards unites itself with the Self but at a higher 
level. During the first part of life, the ego has repressed the 
Self, and in the second part of life it has to remove this repres¬ 
sion so that the Self can return to consciousness again. These 
two models are contradictory and exclude each other, and a 
controversial dialogue between the two approaches is still 
going on. 

TRANSPERSONAL PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Due to various intolerable mental pressures and a 
dehumanising society, many seekers in today's culture are 
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attracted towards the spiritual and esoteric realms of mental 
healing. Transpersonal psychotherapy represents the begin¬ 
ning of a systematic comparative psychotherapy that builds 
upon the contributions of traditional psychotherapies; psy-, 
choanalytical, behavioural and humanistic. It includes many 
of their views, goals and techniques but places them in a larger 
and more expanded context. In addition to the goals of tradi¬ 
tional ppychotherapies, transpersonal psychotherapy aims at 
the disidentification and transcendence of these issues. It as¬ 
sumes that the behaviouristic, psychoanalytic and develop¬ 
mental schools are aU more or less correct, as far as they go, 
but transpersonal psychotherapy aims at a more integrative, 
comprehensive psychology. B. Cortright is specific when he 
affirms that "transpersonal psychotherapy will never reach 
its full stature until it has synthesized into itself the most pow¬ 
erful insight and techniques that the behavioral, psychoana¬ 
lytic and humanistic schools have discovered."^ 

Transpersonal psychotherapy is not primarily concerned 
with psychopathological symptoms and it does not directly 
aim at the relief of daily compulsions but in contrast it moves 
the client towards a wider field of human capacities, self-tran¬ 
scendence and, in its attempt at soul-searching, towards the 
understanding of one's complexities. Transpersonal systems 
hold that misery is not inherent in the human condition and it 
aims at the liberation of the root cause of misery. It is 
characterised by the acceptance of the spiritual and cosmic 
dimensions of the personality and the possibility for the de¬ 
velopment of consciousness. Its ultimate goal is related to the 
individual's fullest development of one's true nature as a psy¬ 
chological and a spiritual being. From this perspective, it be¬ 
comes clear that transpersonal psychotherapy does not differ 
so much in its methods or techniques as in its contents and 
scope from traditional psychotherapy. 

Transpersonal psychotherapy emphasises the direct 
transpersonal experience which has an immense therapeutic 
value and offers potential therapeutic possibilities. However, 
the therapeutic values of the transpersonal experience are not 
honoured as an end in itself; rather, they are accepted as 
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meaningful and integrating aspects for human development: 
the transpersonal experiences of the seeker can be used as an 
impetus for healing when they are effectively integrated into 
daily life. 

Transpersonal psychotherapy is an approach to healing 
through the integration of the physical, emotional, mental 
and spiritual aspects of the person. The spiritual dimensions 
and potentials of the seeker are explored from a psycho¬ 
logical perspective. It tries to bring the individual in contact 
with the hidden dimensions of his or her personality. There 
exists a close connection between human personality and 
spirituality, and the latter is therefore seen as an intrinsic 
property of the psyche. In the process of transforming one's 
personality during the journey into the unknown, in which 
one continuously encounters newer elements, the seeker is 
encouraged to penetrate into the deeper levels of his or her 
being. In the course of therapy the seeker moves from 
identification to disidentification to self-transcendence. Prob¬ 
lems that seem to remain insoluble at the ego level may 
finally be understood when the seeker gradually becomes 
aware of the transpersonal dimensions of his or her being. 
In this inward developmental process, transpersonal psycho¬ 
therapy accentuates the importance of one s own responsi¬ 
bility in one's relations and in the world; all life experiences 
are part of a learning process and transpersonal psycho¬ 
therapy helps to integrate these experiences. 

Earlier definitions of transpersonal psychotherapy were 
often defined in terms of altered states of consciousness, or 
spiritual and transcendental experiences. In 1972, A. Sutich 
defined transpersonal psychotherapy as "therapy directly or 
indirectly concerned with the recognition, acceptance and 
realization of ultimate states ... with the psychological 
processes related to the realization, or making real, of states 
such as 'illumination', 'mystical union', 'transcendence' and 
'cosmic unity'. It is also concerned with the psychological 
conditions or psychodynamic processes which directly or 
indirectly form barriers to these transpersonal realizations."® 
F. Vaughan defines transpersonal psychotherapy with the 
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help of three parameters—content, process and context. The 
transpersonal content is related to the discussion of spiritual 
experiences that may emerge in psychotherapy; the 
transpersonal process deals with the development of non- 
traditional therapeutic techniques; and the transpersonal 
context presents the orientation out of which the therapist 
works, i.e., his or her beliefs, values and intentions. She 
emphasises the context which defines a transpersonal ap¬ 
proach. For Vaughan transpersonal psychotherapy is "the 
aspect of therapy that goes beyond ego goals and bridges 
psychological and spiritual practice...!! encompasses a wider 
range of human experience than that which has been the 
predominant concern of Western psychotherapy in the past."’ 
Transpersonal therapy aims at the development of the 
awareness of the transpersonal self and questions beliefs 
about the nature of the self and reality. Vaughan relates the 
transpersonal dimension of human potentials to the integra¬ 
tion of the transpersonal experience, which will lead to self- 
realisation and transcendence. T. Weide describes trans¬ 
personal psychotherapy as "on the one hand, the employ¬ 
ment of transpersonal energies during ^regular^ psycho¬ 
therapy and, on the other hand, as the utilization of 
standard psychological knowledge for transpersonal 
purposes."'” 

■^11 these definitions deal with the experience of an 
extension of identity beyond the usual limits of the ego, 
beyond space and time but they remain confined to the term 
"humanness", as they do not recognise any transpersonal 
self-substance beyond the limits of human consciousness. In 
this way transpersonal therapists appear to limit themselves 
to the evocation of highest human potentials, the full realisation 
of human possibilities. Ken Wilber relates the various levels 
of the Spectrum of Consciousness" with the major fields 
of Western psychotherapy, assigning a particular school of 
therapy to each major level of the spectrum; he is concerned 
with the pathologies which may occur at any of these levels. 

Ken Wilber transpersonal therapy aims at the level of 
Unity-consciousness but he runs into linguistic difficulties 
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when he explores the highest level of the spectrum, the 
Brahman and Atman consciousness. The term "therapy" can 
be used in this level only as a concession to language. For 
B. Cortright, "it is customary in psychotherapy to differen¬ 
tiate between theory and practice ... The defining character 
of transpersonal psychotherapy is the theoretical and meth¬ 
odological framework which informs the therapeutic process 
... The importance of theory, therefore) is that it is the 
overarching framework that defines transpersonal psycho¬ 
therapy."” The practical aspects are related to the appro¬ 
priate use of techniques within the transpersonal context. 

The individual seeking help from a transpersonal therapist 
is expected to have a reasonable degree of mental stability 
and self-integration, so that the same individual is able to 
disseminate unconscious elements and bring it to the level 
of the conscious and thereby expand one's consciousness. 
In clinical practice, the transpersonal therapist attempts to 
bridge the gap between the personal and the transpersonal. 
He or she shows interest in the metaphysical aspects of 
psychology but does not presume to delineate any spiritual 
goal; this is left to the seeker . The therapist attempts to 
bridge the long-neglected and often difficult gap between 
emotional development on the one hand and spiritual 
maturation on the other hand; the instinctual and the 
sublime, the personal and the transpersonal. He or she tries 
to uncover self-deceptions and guides the seeker on the way 
to discovering and integrating the transpersonal experience, 
without excluding working on the everyday affairs of life. 

The transpersonal therapist makes the seeker aware that 
reliance on sacred truths may discourage him or her from 
obtaining insight into self-defeating behaviours; consequently, 
one may fail in making efforts to use these insights to change 
oneself. However, the therapist does not exclusively focus 
problem solving issues; one of his or her main tasks is 
to distinguish healthy spirituality from those spiritual prac¬ 
tices that hide psychological problems. This does not mean 
that the therapist provides the client with clear-cut solutions 
or predetermined goals to resolve one's personal problems 
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but enables the person to open up to inner resources or inner 
healing potentials. According to Vaughan, "the therapist 
does not cure an ailment for a patient but enables a client 
to tap inner resources and allow the natural healing or 
growth process to occur."*^ During the therapeutic process 
the transpersonal therapist brings into awareness the client's 
unknown latent capacities, supposed to have a healing 
potential. Nevertheless, as mentioned before, the healing 
effects of these experiences are often only temporary and 
for this reason the therapist does not aim at treating these 
experiences as ends in themselves but at integrating them 
effectively as meaningful aspects of the client's daily life. The 
role of the therapist is that of a guide rather than of an 
analyst. He or she does not attempt to interpret upcoming 
processes but is active in guarding the client against uncon¬ 
scious projections. The therapist examines the negative in¬ 
fluence of psychological conflicts on spiritual development 
and the positive influence of spiritual practices on intrapersonal 
and interpersonal conflicts. In exploring the dark areas of 
the client's psyche, the therapist guides the client towards 
an integration of rejected aspects of the self. For the 
transpersonal psychotherapist the ordinary concept of the 
self and the everyday average consciousness are only limited 
facets of our more complex nature. 

Summary 

Transpersonal psychotherapy takes the metaphysical concept 
of Spirit as the basis of reality and in its therapeutic approach 
it concentrates on the restoration of the contact with the 
®P^^ihjal self. It tries to be a meeting ground for psycho¬ 
therapy and spirituality by including the spiritual aspect of 
existence in the journey towards wholeness. Both are mutually 
enriching each other. Psychotherapy is also seen as a useful 
element for clearing-up old and repressed trauma and 
provides the seeker with a strong sense of the self which 
is helpful for spiritual development. By integrating spiritu¬ 
ality and psychology, transpersonal psychotherapy aims at 
an underlying system for the enhancement of growth. 
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Transpersonal psychotherapy affirms the spiritual search 
for an increased contact with the Divine and emphasises the 
realisation of one's spiritual nature. Psychological life is seen 
in a spiritual perspective and the individual is more than a 
psychophysically conditioned self; the individual's true iden¬ 
tity is a spiritual being which supports one's psychological 
life. According to B. Cortright, "much of transpersonal psy¬ 
chotherapy during its first two decades was simply an addic¬ 
tive mixture—adding psychology to spirituality without chang¬ 
ing either one very much. But more recent formulations see 
this as a new synthesis in which both are changed and modi¬ 
fied as part of a new whole. The challenges for transpersonal 
psychology are to be rigorous in developing and testing 
theory, to be steeped and grounded in both western psycho¬ 
logical theory and spiritual tradition and to carefully attempt 
to put these two deep sources of wisdom together in a bold 
new vision. The hope is that this will result in a more psycho¬ 
logically-informed spirituality and a spiritually-based psychol¬ 
ogy-"” 

Transpersonal psychotherapy is still in its formative stages 
and is continuously developing. With its initial emphasis on 
ecstasy, mystical experience, transcendence, spirit, cosmic 
awareness, bliss, etc., it attempted to bring into focus such 
parts of human experience within the context of traditional 
scientific psychology. As an important aspect of human moti¬ 
vation, spiritual seeking for the Divine is no longer relegated 
to religion or metaphysical speculation but has become the 
central inspiration for transpersonal psychotherapy. An im¬ 
portant issue which has come to the foreground in 
transpersonal psychotherapy is the appreciation of the diffi¬ 
culties which accompany many seekers when they move into 
the transpersonal realm. To cite B. Cortright again, "More 
recently there has been a shift in transpersonal psychology to 
how the spiritual is expressed in everyday life. It has become 
clear that transpersonal psychology must include the whole 
not just the high end of human experience but the very per¬ 
sonal realm of ordinary consciousness as well.With this 

larger viewpoint, we assume a different perspective even in 
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the exploration of the 'lower end' of human functioning and 
psychopathology. For example, psychosis can be seen to be 
more than just pathological flooding of the ego by the id, it 
also becomes a psychic opening to vast cosmic forces and pre¬ 
sents a possibility for spiritual emergence and psychological 
healing."'* 

As referred to previously, in The Quest for the Inner Man, 
this author questions a medical approach to "healing" within 
a transpersonal perspective; it may be argued that the very 
phrase "Transpersonal psychotherapy" appears to be a 
contradiction in terms. The transpersonal field has no finite 
limits; it is already whole within itself and needs no clinical 
healing as in psychotherapy. If the seeking of transcendence 
is the highest goal for the transpersonal psychotherapist, 
beyond self-actualisation, then it seeins inappropriate to 
equate the transpersonal realm with therapy. Psychotherapy 
is concerned with the medical treatment of the 'arrest' of 
the individual, but this healing process stands in contrast 
to the wholeness or transcendental dimension of the 
transpersonal, which needs no medical treatment. It could 
be better classified as guidance towards a universal fulfilment 
for the transcendence of apparent human limitations. 
Transpersonal psychotherapy is therefore, more closely 
associated with the concept of a method of self-perfection, 
rather than a method of medical treatment. 

Spiritually oriented therapies are increasingly accessible 
to everyone; they provide growing opportunities for spiri¬ 
tual growth but they also present unique problems. Many 
methods are relatively or even excessively specialised and 
focus only on one part of the overall process of self- 
realisation. Such techniques may be effective but their effects 
are often only temporary. 

Transpersorial psychotherapists increasingly try to infuse 
the world s spiritual traditions with their transpersonal ideas 
in the hope of discovering a universal "common core" in 
spirituality. This cross-cultural comparison of spiritual tra¬ 
ditions may easily distort the specific spiritual tradition's 
uniqueness; the result of superficial inquiry may often lead 
to simplistic conclusions. In the words of Richard Mann, 
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"transpersonal psychology's important goal should not be 
to amalgamate the systems of thought and practice that it 
explores but to create a common language for respectful 
inquiry and mutual appreciation."'-'’Reformulating and adapt¬ 
ing sacred spiritual systems to the language of modern 
psychology or vice versa often leads to confusion. 

To go beyond the personal seems to suggest that the 
transpersonal psychotherapist would like to write and speak 
about the Spirit but it is difficult to study the Divine 
psychologically. The only thing transpersonal psychotherapy 
can study is the process and the effect of the Divine spark 
on the seeker, not the Divine itself. 


TRANSPERSONAL PSYCHIATRY 

During the last decennium transpersonal psychotherapists 
examined and treated an increasing number of seekers hav¬ 
ing transpersonal crises. These crises are interpreted within a 
psychological context. Sometimes transpersonal experiences 
erupt unexpectedly during a psychopathological process and 
this psychopathological process may function as a means of 
growth that results in increased psychological or spiritual well¬ 
being. At other times a transpersonal crisis arises due to lack 
of transpersonal experiences, described by A. Maslow as 
'metapathology', the failure to gratify higher transpersonal needs. 
However, not all spiritual developmental crises result in psycho¬ 
spiritual well-being, often they complicate transpersonal devel¬ 
opment and some seekers can be left impaired. 

It is sometimes difficult to distinguish spiritual awakenings 
from episodes of mental disorders such as a psychotic state. 
Both states are often associated due to the gap between the 
spiritual interest amongst mental health professionals and that 
of people in general. But spiritual problems should not be 
confused with psychopathological phenomena even though 
these problems may appear simultaneously with a psycho¬ 
logical crisis or mental disorder. S. Grof and C. Grof make a 
clear distinction between a spiritual emergence, i,e., a gradual 
development of spiritual potentials without psychopathologi¬ 
cal interruptions and a spiritual emergency, i.e., an imcontrolled 
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emergence of spiritual occurrences accompanied by psycho- 
pathological s)mr\ptoms. The spiritual problems that may come 
up during long-term spiritual practice should not always be 
diagnosed as mental disorders as they could be more related 
to a spiritual crisis facilitating the improvement of one's total 
well-being. 

Psychiatry originated in dealing with the treatment of dis¬ 
orders in mental functioning and could be defined as the sci¬ 
ence of reducing the suffering of mental illness and increasing 
mental health. R. Walsh and F. Vaughan define transpersonal 
psychiatry as "the area of psychiatry that focuses on the area 
of transpersonal experiences and phenomena. Its focus is simi¬ 
lar to transpersonal psychology, with a particular interest in 
the clinical and biomedical aspects of transpersonal phenom¬ 
ena."** B. Scotton gives a more refined definition of 
transpersonal psychiatry, as "psychiatry that seeks to foster 
development, correct developmental arrests and heal trau¬ 
mas at all levels of development, including transpersonal lev¬ 
els. It extends the standard biopsychological model of psy¬ 
chiatry to a biopsychological-spiritual one in which the later 
stages of human development are concerned with develop- 
m.ent beyond or transcendent of, the individual."*^ The 
transpersonal multidisciplinary approach of the biopsychosocial 
-spiritual continuum relies on the methods and findings of 
biology, psychology, sociology, theolo^ and traditional spiri¬ 
tual disciplines. For the transpersonal psychiatrist the mysti¬ 
cal experience can be transformative and healing, unlike the 
•traditional psychiatrist, who has the tendency to pathologize 
spiritual issues. The transpersonal psychiatrist who treats in¬ 
dividuals with a spiritual orientation acknowledges not only 
the linkage between the biological and physiological factors 
but also includes the spiritual aspects of man. Psychopharma¬ 
cology has a potential role in transpersonal psychiatry, as neu¬ 
rochemistry and neurophysiology are important mediators 
of mental change. Medication lowers the excesses of psychotic 
states and, after the arousal is controlled, the transpersonal 
psychiatrist tries to convert the disruptive altered state into 
an impetus for spiritual growth. 
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Psychopathology 

At present the medical model plays an important role in psy¬ 
chiatric theories whereby symptoms are seen as manifesta¬ 
tions of a pathological process. By focusing its efforts on sup¬ 
pressing symptoms it equates the aUeviation of symptoms with 
improvement. However, the emergence of the symptoms of a 
disorder that is not organic but psycho-emotional m nature is 
not always the onset of disease but may be the manifestation 
of the healing process. When the medical model of Psychopa¬ 
thology is used for a clinical understanding of spintoal tradi¬ 
tions or for the influence of certain aspects of spiiitual prac¬ 
tices on psychological difficulties, then this does not mean 
that the importance of the transformative spiritual experience 
in its own rfght is diminished. Knowledge of the chmcal presen¬ 
tation of sphitual phenomena helps to avoid 

Recent psychoanalytic theory acknowledges th 
psychopatUogy: psychotics, borderliners and neurotics. Many 
people suffering from one of these three types of P^^opa- 
ttiology do have genuine spiritual experiences ^ 0 ro- 

unable to integrate them. The transpersonal 
motes the integration of healthy parts of religious-spiritual 

experiences in psychopathology. 

Psychotics 

People undergoing a spiritual awakening 
state of consciousness which resembles ® / 

chotic states on the other hand may include spiritual delu 
sions or self-aggrandizing attributions of spiri^al insight. Psy¬ 
chotic breaks resulting as a negative effect of spiritual meth¬ 
ods are most often due to ego disintegration brought about 
by spiritual practices. Psychosis is usually not caused by a dis¬ 
turbed childhood experience; its causes are to be foimd more 
in multiple factors such as heredity or biochemical, psycho- 

loffical sociological and cultural factors. . j- • 

^In a'psychotic state the sense of the I experience has disin- 
tecraled and this self-dissolution can take various degrees. It 
is difficult for the psychotic to distinguish reality and fantasy. 
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subject and object, and the unity and integrity of the body 
perceptions and sensations is broken. The various psychoses 
are characterised by the individual's incapacity to interpret 
one's thoughts and feelings; such people with low self-esteem 
or with a basic flaw of ego development and defects in ego- 
boundaries frequently have problems in making realistic life 
plans and in properly evaluating various different situations. 
With the breakdown of the self, the world around the client 
also disintegrates, which may create severe anxiety usually 
experienced in the form of delusions, hallucinations or with¬ 
drawal up to a state of catatonic trance. 

In psychotherapy, for psychosis, the primary attempt for 
the transpersonal psychiatrist is to determine some strong 
aspects m the behaviour pattern of the psychotic, as the psy¬ 
chiatrist IS more sensitive to the religious and spiritual di¬ 
mensions of psychosis. The psychotic is trained to resume 
mundane aspects of day-to-day living. The transpersonal psy¬ 
chiatrist graduaUy aims at the promotion of the integrati4 
and transformative potentials in psychotic patients. Psychop- 
m intervention as symptom relief is only recom- 

inended in severe psychotic states such as depression dis¬ 
abling anxiety and agitation. pression, ais 

Borderliners 

borderline personality, who cannot be classified as a psy- 
chohc or as a neurotic, suffers from a character disoSer the 

tLS wdt''oft“^^ by feelings and'fan- 

cStein^rim n ' °f his or her Umits. There is a 

certain primitive split of consciousness; the structure of the 

parate self-image is extremely weak and the person is con- 

pSaKhf -vLnment. For tL b™derle 

personahty the views and opinions of others are of utmost 

n’XeirmI'n^r®f'*’%°n ^ had alter- 

u j r onfronted with an ambiguous situation the 

e™TiS fn df “ ~se5ual reah “h 
expresses itself in delusions, paranoia or fantasies. The 

borderliners are often tormented by an obsessive belief sys¬ 
tem m which It IS difficult for them to maintain other pemS- 
tives of reality. There are usually ego detect 
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borderliner may also experience many areas of considerable 
ego strength. Although one does not experience the irrational 
thought pattern of the psychotic, yet the person is imable to 
direct one's aggressive impulses appropriately. 

The therapy with borderliners is primarily focused on the 
rebuilding of ego strength through identificatiori with an 
empathetic therapist; Stress-producing techniques or insight 
therapies are not advised for such persons. Concentrative 
meditation may be used for strengthening the ego structure 
and increased capacities for self-observation, and it may also 
be useful to regulate aggressive impulses or to attenuate an¬ 
ger. However, insight meditation may be contraindicated as 
it legitimates the lack of self-structure. 


Neurotics 

In neurotic illness there is a conflict within the person, a 
struggle within the mind between conscious and unconscious 
fantasies and feelings. The client experiences one's irmer world 
as fragmented and confused. The individual s interactions 
with the external objective world can be traced back to child¬ 
hood trauma, and neurotic symptoms are variously charact¬ 
erised by anxiety, guilt and the lack of self-awareness about 
the existence of one's problems. Frequently, the mdividual s 
oast and repressed unconscious stuff stands between one s 
self and one's outer world, i.e., there is an imbalance of bio¬ 
logical need, psychological state and social uifluence. pvere is 
often a loss of the ability to make a proper choice or the neu¬ 
rotic is disturbed by compulsive patterns that turn him or her 
away from reality. The sense of reality is preserved, how¬ 
ever, and the sense of the I experience is undamaged Al¬ 
though neurotic Ulnesses are not accompanied by ego defects, 
there are emotional fixations and problems in the areas of 
self-control and regulation of heightened aggressive impulses. 
Srof emotoal stability and self-control as well as the 
inappropriate expression of aggression, often leads to exces 

psychotherapy the therapist aims to^cover 
unSnsci^ wishK artd fears, and uses the therapeuhc mter- 
3on to clear fadures of empathy in chUdhood development. 
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Along with traditional psychotherapy, the transpersonal thera¬ 
pist may use. some meditative techniques. The breakdown of 
ego repression during progress in meditation may produce 
forgotten repressed material which can be worked out simul¬ 
taneously in continuing psychotherapy. For the transpersonal 
psychotherapist, however, neurosis is not always related to 
past conditioning but may also refer to a future destiny which 
IS prevented from emerging. When the libido is traumatised 
m Its growth, the aborted destiny drives become conditioned. 

attempts to go back to the point where the 
past conditionmg was an indication of a failed future growth. 

HEALING THE SPLIT 

Npkn approach to the transcendental Spirit, J 

Nelson explores a wide range of non-ordinary states of con- 

Datho1o!i^ distinguishes those that belong to 

pathological conditions and those that are able to awaken sliri- 

™ philosophy, which is based 

on me study of Ken Wilber, S. Grof and M Washburn Hp 

tan.?„ ^ therapeutic techniques, with their de¬ 

human sXrlngTd oteTidudtwor” 1 
aproach to psy^chosis.Te " ^te'S 
chologies with modem medical science In thu ? i!^xl 
atenpts to clarify the essenhllX^^r*; a" 

hSsl Altered States of Consciousness 

ut^^e Tr'T'* '7 Pf^dteposition or early life m! 

^ergencies with 

ine SSILTeri transcendence and 3. genu- 

taslffi of the low« <Sfcas°Md?*' the 

higher consciousness."'’ naturaUy expanding into 

N^n s^ his transpersonal perspective with the Soiri- 

Vz!rf 1 ®p“‘‘ - “ — Mo^ of 

ivme nature. R manifests itself in the world as energy and as 
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a field of consciousness which interacts with physical naatter, 
even though it is a non-physical force beyond physical laws 
and entities. As life begins with a blissful communion with 
the Spiritual Ground, the child seals off this portion of con¬ 
sciousness from the Ground in order to form a self, a sense of 
I-ness to separate oneself from others and the Ground. How¬ 
ever, the necessary gradual estrangement from the Ground is 
influenced by genetic endowment, parental relationships and 
physical health and need not completely seal off its cormec- 
tion with the Ground. Mystics use this spiritual Groimd as a 
vitalising presence, whereas the psychotic experiences it as a 
terrifying force that intoxicates one's unfortified self but that 
impairs the psychotic patient. Spiritual discipline aims at a 
gradual reopening of the self to- the Ground in a "controlled 
manner though this spiritual path can be dangerous as un¬ 
planned openings can create psychotic-like states. 

Nelson defines psychosis as "any one of several altered 
states of consciousness, transient or persistent, that prevent 
integration of sensory or extrasensory data into reality 
models accepted by the broad consensus of society and that 
•lead to maladaptive behavior and social sanctions."” The two 
major forms of psychotic ASCs are schizophrenia and manic- 
depressive disorder. The schizophrenic disorder is still 
awash in controversy, as there exists a multiplicity of 
theories. It is difficult to find a single specific cause for all 
schizophrenic psychoses; it ranges from biochemical to 
psychological causes and from heredity to environment. 
There are various stages in the pathogenesis of the acute 
schizophreruc psychotic; the destruction of the self-sense, the 
destruction of perception and affect, and the formation of 
delusions (beliefs that contradict the prevailing reality- 
models of society) accompanied by hallucinations. The schizo¬ 
phrenic may initially feel hyper-functional, be in an elevated 
state of awareness or experience a qualitative experiential 
alteration in the contents of consciousness. Normal processes 
of logic and reason are suspended as all sorts of cognitive 
experiences overwhelm the schizophrenic. There is often a 
regression towards primitive modes of functioning, ego-loss 
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or ego fragmentation and delusional ideation. Not all 
schizophrenics manifest each or every characteristic symp¬ 
toms as described above. The transpersonal psychiatrist aims 
at restoring conditions for spiritual growth which includes 
antipsychotic medicines in the initial stages, a supportive 
personal relationship with the client, basic social skills 
training, rebuilding of ego-strength and some form of 
behaviour therapy. 

Manic-depressive disorders are more related to an increased 
high velocity stream of ideas and activities accompanied by 
an uncontrolled energy inflow from the Ground, which fi¬ 
nally leads to a breakdown of ego-functioning in varying de¬ 
grees, along with the break up of consensual reality. After 
one has consumed all one^s inner vital resources, what fol¬ 
lows is depression, a loss of meaning in life and the retreat 
from the life-giving energies of the Ground. The art of heal- 
ing focuses on the distinction between regressive psychotic 
states of consciousness and a breakthrough of a higher con¬ 
sciousness in spiritual unfolding. The first category requires 
level-specific, therapies, whereas the latter benefits from spiri¬ 
tual practice. Transpersonal psychotherapy for mania begins 
imtiaUy with lithium medication to soften the disorganised, 
incoherent and overactive symptoms. Once the ordinary state 
of consciousness returns, the transpersonal psychiatrist—be¬ 
ing aware of the potentials inherent in the manic altered state 
of comciousness-helps the individual to establish a disci¬ 
plined pattern of spiritual growth which includes bodywork 
and emotion-releasing strategies supplemented by insight- 
oriented psychotherapy. 

Those people living in between the boundaries of psychotic 
and ordinary states of consciousness, who are neither , insane 
mr neurotic, are classified as having a borderline personal¬ 
ity. Such people, "experience their indistinct selfhood as par¬ 
tially inerged with other people and the Ground."^! Their 
vulnerable ser^e of self forces them to be dependent on rela¬ 
tionships to wWch they can surrender or wWch they c^ ma- 
mpulate. In their chaotic existence they fill up their unreliable 
interpersonal lives with imaginations, delusions or pure lies. 
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One's fragmented sense of self renders the borderliner vul¬ 
nerable to spontaneous psychotic states whenever his or her 
weak sense of self is threatened. Some cardinal features of 
the borderline syndrome are described by Nelson: "A bor¬ 
derline individual maintains an intense, clinging dependency 
that reflects his need for exclusive and engulfing relationships 
... self-destructive acts such as drug overdosing and superfi¬ 
cial wrist slashing are his way of exacting rescuing responses 
from others. He experiences extreme discomfort or panic at 
being alone. ... A stubborn type of restless depression and 
feelings of inner emptiness characterize his subjective state ... 

. He often shows exquisite sensitivity to the thoughts and 
feelings of others ... . He is notorious for his impulsivity ... . 
He may display exaggerated acts of will designed to establish 
or fortify his self-boundary. 

In explaining the physical nature of psychoses. Nelson 
attempts to elabprate on the relation of brain anatomy to 
psychotic ASCs. Physical events within the brain do affect 
interactions with the Spiritual Ground; genetic influence, 
abnormalities in anatomical structures, biocheiiucal fluctua¬ 
tions, psychological stress and social envirorunent may all 
be conditions for psychotic states. In recent years neurobi¬ 
ology has discovered certain chemical 'messengers or 
neurotransmitters such as norepinephrine, dopamine and 
serotonin which play some role in the shifts of thinking and 
feeling in psychosis. According to Nelson, "psychotic altered 
states of consciousness are psychosomatic, a word that honors 
the wedding of the mental and physical aspecte of our being 
... . Although it is easier to demonstrate that physically 
altering the brain changes subjective experience, there is 
mounting evidence that mental events also leave their 
imprints within the brain/'“ Certain spiritual practices may 
increase or decrease sensitivity to these neurotransmitters, 
which could predispose a person to temporary psychotic 
states that function as an opening to higher realms of the 
mind or into pathological domains. 

Beyond the brain's anatomical and chemical* strata Nelson 
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acknowledges consciousness as a force of the Spiritual Ground 
which interacts with the brain to give rise to the human mind. 
He does not want to reduce the complexity of the mind to 
elementary atoms or molecules in the search for the roots of 
psychosis but turns "to levels of activity and the dynamic re¬ 
lations between them."' Nelson bases these levels of activity 
on a reinterpretation of the ancient chakra system, which rep¬ 
resents deep structures imbedded within Ground-conscious¬ 
ness itself. In their psychological aspects these chakras create 
unique modes of experience that guides the seeker in his or 
her spiritual growth. Nelson uses the chakra system to con¬ 
trast "the problem of distinguishing between malignant re¬ 
gression, adaptive regression that precedes spiritual growth 
and higher states of consciousness that may be confused with 
regression. 

The Chakra System 

Spiritual growth through the chakras involves a process of 
incorporating ever-larger areas of the Ground into the self. 
This view of human consciousness as developing through suc¬ 
ceeding levels need not always proceed in synchronicity. In 
spiritual emergency there is a precipitous breakthrough of a 
higher chakra before the self has lived through the lower 
chakras. He distinguishes three kinds of derailment from the 
ideal progression through the chakras; "1. Fkations on a par¬ 
ticular level, 2. repression on a particular level, 3. intrusions 
of energies from higher levels before the self can make useful 
•sense of them ^ Each chakra represents a state of human de¬ 
velopment and indicates distinct features. However, "transi¬ 
tions between any of the seven chakras can precipitate abrupt 
regressions to lower levels. These passages have a distinctive 
character at each level... he symbolically dies to his old life, to 
be reborn to a higher mode of functioning that subsumes the 
lower mode."“ Before the smooth ascent to higher chakras 
takes place the individual is often confronted with certain 
barriers to further progress, which may cause some brief psy¬ 
chic disturbances. In order to avoid such encounters the indi¬ 
vidual temporarily regresses to a lower level. These mini 
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regressions are berugn and are used as "a natural healing pro¬ 
cess that lowers defenses against confronting unresolved im¬ 
pediments to higher consciousness. It can take place during 
transits from any chakra to a higher one ... . Arising from a 
stalemate in human growth ... the ego initiates a life-or-death 
struggle to free itself from the ominous force it cor\fronts. ... 

It can destroy his ego and degenerate into malignant regres¬ 
sion. This is the supreme risk of any spiritual quest and it 
accounts for the many similarities between madness and mys¬ 
ticism. ... These upheavals at the very core of the self can be 
personally catastrophic, for they hazard a return of the re¬ 
pressed Ground in full fury. The outcome can be madness as 
well as enlightenment, disintegratiori as well as higher inte¬ 
gration."^^ However, such temporary regression should not 
be confused with schizophrenia. 

In the first-chakra, there is free communion between the 
individual and the Spiritual Ground. In this chakra conscious¬ 
ness can be distorted by physical and psychological events. 
The child in one's early stages of selfhood establishes an 
I/not I split to form one's own self-boundary away from 
the primal unity with the Ground. Disruptions of individu¬ 
ation, such as genetic predisposition or family influence, play 
important roles in some forms of malignant psychotic states 
and as such can be the soil for the roots of madness. This 
first chakra consciousness is often used by the maturing self 
while regressing from a higher chakra into this first chakra 
during a severe psychotic state; it takes one back to the 
primary needs of the infant's struggle for survival. People 
s6V6r6ly r6^r6ssin^ to tlno first chslcrs consciousnoss 3.r6 riot 
capable of receiving intensive psychotherapy or spiritual 
techniques designed to enhance openings to the Ground but 
respond better by simple behaviour modification or the artful 
application of antipsychotic medicines. 

In the second-chakra, the self-develops from the instinc¬ 
tual level to the emotional realm and forms the ability to cre¬ 
ate a stable mental image without being immediately satis¬ 
fied by the senses. The child gradually moves away from the 
Ground into a world of consensus, fortifying larger realms of 
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emotion, increased self-autonomy and a coherent ego devel¬ 
opment. However, a complete separation of the self from the 
Ground cuts the self off from the vital power imderlying sen¬ 
tient life itself. The separation of the self from the Ground 
should therefore be a partial and temporary one in order to 
avoid a complete disconnection of the self with its instinctual 
creative and spiritual roots. Partial openings to the Ground 
inspire the individual to continue the journey upward to higher 
chakras and back to its Source. 

Regression from higher chakras to the second chakra pro¬ 
duces a confused ego and an absurd mismatch with consen¬ 
sual reality. The resurgent Ground energies are now perceived 
as not-self and invade the psyche as alien feelings and im¬ 
pulses or as psychotic hallucinations. 

The third-chakra consciousness is related to the level of the 
intellect and the will and provides the individual with the 
power to manipulate one's mind and environment but it lacks 
a purpose beyond the self. 

The adolescent no longer identifies one's self with Spirit 
but exclusively identifies the self with one's ego. Having lost 
its connection with the Ground and isolating oneself from the 
power of the Ground, the individual now turns to the social 
world to find gratification. In doing so one banishes every¬ 
thing that is not connected with the ego to the subconscious, 
forgetting that the ego is not the whole self. 

Psychotic (schizophrenic) regression from a higher chakra 
consciousness to the third chakra consciousness is characterised 
by the person s loss of the rational and logical aspects of one's 
psyche and its consequent loss of consensual reality. A delu¬ 
sional world is often substituted in its place. The loss of ab¬ 
stract thinking J^es away insight and the ability to focus on 
long-term goals. "As regression sinks the self deep into sec¬ 
ond-chakra consciousness ideas adhere to each other not 
through incoming stimuli, or through logical association but 
through a private emotional link that is generally inaccessible 
to an outside observer."^® Regression may continue into first 
chakra consciousness where the abstract-conceptual is replaced 
by the concrete-conceptual nearing the preverbal realm of the 
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primitive emotions of the toddler. Unlike a person in the psy¬ 
chotic state, the person in a manic state does not regress in 
the early states of the ego's arousal: the ego imtimely inflates 
into previously unknown higher areas of the Ground without 
being able to integrate these. Irutially, a manic state may in¬ 
duce a quantitative expansion of consciousness within the in¬ 
dividual but soon after the imfocused psychic energy engulfs 
the self. Often neuroleptica is the only way to control the ex¬ 
cesses of a manic state and afterwards psychotherapy is able 
to help integrate higher realisations into the context of an 
individual's life. Most people who are on the level of the third 
chakra consciousness experience great resistance to move up¬ 
wards to the fourth chakra and many who cannot resist the 
call of the larger self step back from the ego-threatening di¬ 
lemma into numbing addictions or other escape mechanisrns. 
The strong ego renders the psyche relatively impermeable to 
the energies of the Ground and often retains its supremacy in 
consciousness much longer than necessary. 

In the fourth-chakra consciousness, which is connected with 
the opening of the heart, the self rises above its selfish mo¬ 
tives into universal love and compassion. At the heart chakra, 
love is no longer based on craving or possessiveness; there is 
an urge for commitment beyond the ego. Often the individual 
must travel on this path without support from the outside 
world. Because of unfamiliarity with these sublime energies 
the individual may be overwhelmed by empathy and then by 
depression. After confronting one's resistance to the Ground 
and complete surrender to it, one's larger Self experiences the 
Ground as a healing power and a source of inspiration. How¬ 
ever, when the ego refuses to accept inner changes and growth 
and is unable to integrate these into a higher consciousness, a 
spiritual emergency may take place. When the less-prepared 
person who lacks grotmding in the lower chakras encounters 
an inrush of spiritual energy and non-ordinary reality, one 
may be confronted with a disruption of the 6go. This spiritual 
crisis differs from schizophrenia in that the self neither re¬ 
gresses nor retreats in any other way but actively engages the 
process even though it temporarily forfeits its ego-based 
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ability to function comptntly in th social world.If the spiri¬ 
tual enaergency is successfully resolved by the practice of 
meditation and the guidance of an artful healer who is able to 
reorganise and validate the symptoms of the uncontrolled 
spiritual emergency, the individual is able to surrender one's 
resistances, which results in a genuine growth. The ego, though 
still operative, dwells within the larger realm of the illumina¬ 
tive heart chakra. But this state is hard to sustain, as the indi¬ 
vidual is confronted with the hard facts of life and after some 
time one's ego starts repressing the Ground again. "Just as 
during regressions that attend transitions from the lower 
chakras, a person who has a vision of higher consciousness 
cannot peacefully return to his old state. The memory of the 
beauty and power of the Ground haunts him, despite the ego's 
halting efforts to suppress it. The ego is simultaneously drawn 
to, and apprehensive of, the great power it recognizes as its 
superior."^ This 'dark night of the soul' is only part of a puri- 
fying procedure, a natural process of renewal and, once the 
individual completes this purifying process, the ego becomes 
a willing instrument of the Spirit. 

The fifth-chakra is characterised by creative inspiration, a 
higher self, a balance of self-control and surrender, discipline 
and freedom, individuality and unity. One is guided by one's 
intuition and is able to observe untempered rationality. By 
now the individual becomes accustomed to communicating 
freely with the Ground and surrenders to the power and the 
wisdom of the guiding hand. "Just as there may be uneven 
regression in psychoses, there may be uneven progression in 
normal development. Breakthrough of higher energies into 
the awareness of people centered in the lower planes of con¬ 
sciousness cause most of the confusion between higher and 
lower states of consciousness."^* People who have fully 
actualised this fifth chakra are fare but glimpses of break¬ 
through of this chakra are common and, like the fourth chakra 
consciousness, these glimpses may torment as well as enlighten 
its recipients. The creative impact of this fifth chakra- can be 
realised only by those who have understood and mastered 
the first four chakras. People with extraordinary creative 
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vision are able to convert that vision into a new reality. The 
genius and the psychotic have much in common but the former 
is able to make productive use of psychotic states such as mania 
and depression, whereas the latter is crippled by them. The 
schizophrenic whose psyche has regressed to a second chakra 
consciousness, with a loss of consensual reality, can hardly be 
creative. The genius possesses a mature ego and can there¬ 
fore dedicate oneself to an act of creation, whereas the schizo¬ 
phrenic without 'a proper' working ego to integrate the open¬ 
ing with the Ground only gets intoxicated by the same Ground. 
There is more similarity between madness and genius in manic 
states than in schizophrenic states. "Many people who inherit 
a predisposition to manic ASCs are blessed with healthy per¬ 
sonalities prior to their first episode, with egos comfortably 
nested in third-chakra consciousness. ... The chief danger of 
the hypomanic state is that an immature self is vulnerable to 
bombastic inflations of self-esteem."^^ 

The sixth-chakra consciousness, which is often accompa¬ 
nied by paranormal phenomena, involves the transcendence 
of the ego and the realisation of one's divine nature. The indi¬ 
vidual enters a subtle realm which transcends worldly corn- 
passion and simultaneously cultivates intuition in order to gain 
direct experience of a reality beyond the personal and physi¬ 
cal realm. "But if such an expansion of consciousness were to 
occur precipitously, even to one who had mastered the tasks 
of the first five chakras, the result would be spiritual emer¬ 
gency of the first magnitude. ... The reason such crises are 
uncommon in the Western world is that few individuals ever 
attain sixth-chakra consciousness, or even risk approaching it. 
It is far more likely for people centered in the lower chakras 
to experience partial openings to this realm. ... In contrast. 
Eastern cultures take pains to prepare their members for this 

transition.. 

The seventh-chakra consciousness, the experience of mys¬ 
tical unity, when fully integrated indicates the completion of 
the journey, i.e., the culmination of the divine perfection of 
humanity. This consciousness is without an ego or separate 
self and its perfect unity pervades everybody and everything 
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with its divine presence. In this pure consciousness, the indi¬ 
vidual directly realises the Ground. Nelson relates this state 
of consciousness to the term Sat-Chit-Ananda: pure being, pure 
consciousness and pure bliss. Even though both are non-ra- 
tional, the state of seventh chakra consciousness should not 
be confused with the schizophrenic state. The pre-rational 
schizophrenic state lacks the ego strength and the power of 
ogical reasoning to integrate the spiritual energies of the 
Ground, whereas the trans-rational state of the mystic tran¬ 
scends ego and reason but remains fully capable of returning 
to consensual reality, while integrating the new insight into 
an expanded worldview. Nelson writes that, "Endowed with 
the power to re-create reality, both madman and mystic feel 
themselves to be godlike creators of the world. At that point, 
.t surrenders the last vestiges of ego and recognizes 

^>50 8°dlike, even if they don't 
y know It The schizophrenic, however, desperately clutches 
IS ego and expresses his power over reality as the quintes- 

dlfferPn^rTh*^^®^' essential 

difference between the transcendental mystical state and the 

onl's rJXL IK ^hle to tolerate 

Hfe activitipfw>i comes back to ordinary 

iite activities with an expanded perception 

the sZ^Umf '^Wle it is at 

Interm^HiJ energies of the lower states. 

Mermediate stages are evaded, which consequently hinders 

the mtegration of the higher ones and finallyV lowrones 
begm to predommate. Mania is not only a regression but also 
has spiritual dimensions which return as the manic comes back 
to the normal state, but which give him or her an idea of one's 

paranormal capabiUties. laea or one s 

Conclusion: Healing the Split 

K® ‘han medicines and psy- 

otherapeuhc tecluuques; he considers the exchange of spirit 

rom healer to patient and vice versa as more essential. All 
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psychotic states disrupt the dynamic relationship between in¬ 
dividual consciousness and the Spiritual Ground. Therefore, 
healing takes place through the medium of consciousness. After 
having gained an appreciation of the state of consciousness of 
the client, the healer collects information about the client's 
personal history and, where necessary, prescribes antipsychotic 
medicine in the initial stages. The healer then guides the psy¬ 
chotic into the investigation of his or her external environ¬ 
ment. Quiet surroundings away from the stress factors that 
precipitated the acute psychosis are often all that is necessary 
to handle the crisis. By now the healer is in a position to de¬ 
termine if the client is facing a spiritual emergency or a severe 
psychotic regression and is also able to distinguish a malig¬ 
nant from a benign regression. "In any case, the goal of any 
treatment for acute psychotic ASC's should be restoration of the 
patient to a condition in which spiritual growth can resume. For 
some this means surrendering the ego; for others, fortifying 
it."35 

As a crisis, a spiritual emergence is often accompanied by 
an altered state of consciousness resembling severe forms of 
psychosis. When the ego in its urge toward greater unity and 
the unfolding of higher consciousness is thwarted and hin¬ 
dered by impediments from within or without, it develops a 
spiritual crisis. When such development occurs with an explo¬ 
sive force it takes the form of a severe psychosis though often 
it develops gradually. During these periods the patient is un¬ 
able to participate in daily activities and risks damage to per¬ 
sonality. For the therapist it is important to avoid the error of 
confusing regressive ASCs—requiring level-specific thera¬ 
pies—with transcendent ones, which are benefited by con¬ 
sciousness-expanding strategies. The artful healer learns to 
distinguish between a natural and timely spiritual emergence 
into higher levels of awareness beyond the ego and an uncon¬ 
trolled abrupt and confusing spiritual emergency into regres¬ 
sive states. For Nelson, "A transpersonal approach to spiri¬ 
tual emergencies is radically different from orthodox thera¬ 
pies, which aim to 'readjust' an individual to the limited con¬ 
sciousness of third-chakra societies. ... In contrast, a 
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transpersonal approach holds that unhappiness is not inher¬ 
ent in the human condition and strives to help the patient to 
liberate himself from the root cause of unhappiness: alien¬ 
ation from his larger self and from the Spiritual Ground."^'' 
Throughout this work .Nelson attempts to reintegrate spiri¬ 
tual psychologies with modern medical science, i.e., he af¬ 
firms the power of consciousness in determining health or 
sickness, withdut simultaneously excluding or over-interpret¬ 
ing biological science. 


INTERFACE BETWEEN MEDITATION AND 
TRANSPERSONAL PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Meditation is a very complex subject and has been thoroughly 
investigated by the transpersonal psychotherapeutic move¬ 
ment. Is meditation used in transpersonal psychotherapy as a 
mere by-product of a larger psycho-spiritual enterprise or does 
the transpersonal therapist employ meditation as just another 
present-day technique? Does a combination of psychotherapy 
and meditation make each more dynamic and meaningful? 
Meditation as a tool for relaxation and personal growth aims 
at enhancmg awareness through the conscious direction of 
attention. The mind becomes receptive rather than reactive. 
As a tool for spiritual growth meditation unveils new dimen¬ 
sions of existence; the seeker enters into communion with 
^eper levels of Being, the ultimate Ground of all existence. 
This presupposes a prepared and mature frame of mind, which 
.IS capable of comprehending various human capabilities. In 

e process, the seeker may develop a vision that transcends 
everything human. 


Meditation in spiritual discipline aims at an altered mode 
of percephon and is in essence a state of passivity combined 
with an aparently paradoxical state of expanded awareness. 
As an enh^ced perceptual ability, it allows and stimulates 
more insight into the psychological processes and habitual 
deep-rooted patterns of behaviour as well as increased ca- 
pacihes-<reativity, empathy, self-control and perceptual sen¬ 
sitivity of the meditative practitioner. During the process of 
increasing self-awareness, when deeper resources become 
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available, the seeker usually undergoes a rigorous discipline 
in order to prepare him or herself to integrate the spiritual 
experience. Meditation in spiritual discipline is used as a tech¬ 
nique for intensive self-exploration and transformation; it is 
often accompanied by a shift in attitudes, motivation, thought 
pattern, av/areness, identity and life-style. 

As a means of psychological self-discovery, meditation can 
be a process of learning to still the disturbances of the inner 
and outer life of the meditative person. The practice.of-medi¬ 
tation, if used to expand the seeker's attention beyond ordi¬ 
nary concern, allows the person to investigate the processes 
of one's own consciousness, to discover the imderlying quali¬ 
ties of one's existence and to become free from habitual con¬ 
ditioning and impulsive behaviour. Through various tech¬ 
niques the meditative practitioner's attention is freed from 
immediate and distracting sensory stimuli, so that his or her 
awareness shifts to more unconscious processes. 

As an area of psychological study, research focuses on the 
beneficial psychological and physical effects of meditation. As 
psychological correlates of meditation, investigators have re¬ 
ported "the reduction of non-specific anxiety, release of stress 
and the helpful intervention in treatment of specific phobias, 
drug and alcohol addiction and the enhancement of self-es¬ 
teem, self-control and self-actualisation. Meditation also has 
psychosomatic and physiological benefits, as in the treatment 
of bronchial asthma, hypertension, high blood pressure and 
myocardial infarction."^^ Additional therapeutic effects of medi¬ 
tation, when used in a clinical context, include a marked reduc¬ 
tion in the metabolic rate, desensitisation to stressful stimuli 
and modification of hormone levels and blood chemistry. 

Meditation does not seek to destroy the ego. The practitio¬ 
ner experiences the finiteness of ego-consciousness, which is 
only a contemporary construct. When practiced regularly, 
meditation disengages ego's attention from external invol\^- 
ments and internalises awareness. In the initial stages of the 
practice, repressed inner subjective stimuli from the uncon¬ 
scious may come to the foreground of the ego-consciousness 
but in the course of sustained practice meditation arrests 
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ego-activities and ultimately transcends the ego. In overcom¬ 
ing the limitations of the ego, the latter is not fragmented but 
left intact to function in the world when it is appropriate for it 
to do so. Ego consciousness is, therefore, not given up so that 
one can drift away in a state of self-dissolution but to enable 
the seeker to grow into a new, higher and profounder con¬ 
sciousness. In a deeper awareness of one's psychological func¬ 
tioning, where egocentrism is transcended, the meditative 
person gradually becomes free from past distortions and fu¬ 
ture anticipations and lives increasingly in the present. Vari¬ 
ous meditation techniques do not aim only at increased aware¬ 
ness in the present but,also at detached observation, in which 
thoughts are not prevented but allowed to pass on without 
elaboration. As a procedure in spiritual discipline, meditation 
has as its end-state a goal far beyond the scope of psycho¬ 
therapy. 

B. Cortright gives a detailed and meaningful description of 
various meditation techniques without limiting its scope to 
particular dimensions of spiritual experience in the world's 
perennial traditions. He distinguishes five major psycho-spiri¬ 
tual practices that are utilised in spirit (non-dual) and soul 
(dual) paths. 

1. In Buddhist insight meditation', a technique used for 
the expansion of awareness, the seeker observes the 
contents of consciousness without attachment and 
without identification. Thoughts are not prevented but 
are allowed to pass without elaboration. One is thus 
able to observe the process of awareness itself. Dur¬ 
ing insight meditation the person gets to look through 
the shifting contents of his or her awareness of chang- 
ing physical sensations, mental states and thoughts 
without reacting. Thus, insight meditation is the prac¬ 
tice of sustained non-selective awareness: whatever 
emerges in the mind is observed crisply but without 
being reacted to or acted upon. 

2. In 'soul paths', the meditative technique based on the 
dualistic aspects of being, the meditative person uses 
prayer, devotion, surrender and faith to develop a 
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personal relationship with the Divine Being or Pres¬ 
ence. This Divine being may be experienced within 
the meditative person oneself—one's individual soul 
as a spark of the Divine—or the meditative person 
may experience the otherness of the Divine without. 

3. In 'evocative practices', certain aspects of conscious¬ 
ness are activated and purified through shifting at¬ 
tention to spiritual objects or symbols, in order to be¬ 
come more receptive to soul or Spirit. 

4. In 'suppressive practices', impure or undesirable states 
of consciousness are suppressed i.e., impure negative 
states of mind are replaced by more pure positive 
mind-states. 

5. In 'concentration practices', the meditative person 
gradually learns to focus steadily on a selected aspect 
of experience, which enhances one's concentration so 
that one's mind is no longer dispersed in many direc¬ 
tions. 

The evocative, suppressive and concentrative practices are 
shared by both the spirit and soul paths. 

B. Cortright elaborates on the convergences and diver¬ 
gences of the various meditation practices in relation to psy¬ 
chotherapy, as well as the dangers of various meditation tech¬ 
niques. 

Insight practice, like psychotherapy, aims at an increased 
awareness, although "they work with awareness in different 
ways." Both approaches focus on the depths of being and 
openness to the here and now. Differences are mostly related 
to the different degrees and values of identification with the 
contents of consciousness. In insight meditation the rnedita- 
tive person detaches oneself from one's normal identification 
with the content of awareness, whereas in psychotherapy the 
individual actively identifies oneself with the contents of 
awareness in order to understand its meaning. Some of the 
other differences are related to the interpersonal situation, 
verbal and non-verbal experience and to the differing goa s 
of insight meditation and of psychotherapy. Psyc ot erapy 
as an art of healing aims at the growth and actualisation of 
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the ego, whereas insight meditation aims at the awareness of 
the illusion of the ego. 

Insight meditative practice can entail some risks when the 
self is not sufficiently integrated or stabilised. This technique 
often brings painful recollections and psychological dilemmas 
to the surface. It can expose the practitioner to the primordial 
contents of one's subconscious. Initially, the practitioner may 
be confronted with repressed unconscious material and the 
seeker is bound to encounter all kinds of resistances, his or 
her limitations, fears, pains, uncertainties and frustrations. It 
is not necessary to be too cautious about these distractions 
and the meditating subject is advised to observe them and 
return to the object of meditation. But sometimes these nega¬ 
tive feelings are so deep-rooted and locked up in the past that 
'insight meditation' may bypass them. In such cases, insight 
practices can be used to avoid unconscious emotional and psy¬ 
chological issues, because its goal is related to the disengage¬ 
ment of identification with psychological contents; moreover 
it is often extremely difficult to integrate the realm of the 
transcended ego into the ordinary psychological realm of ev¬ 
eryday life. Psychological problems need not always be re¬ 
solved by the spiritual realm and often need to be dealt with 
at the psychological level. 

The soul paths that one's being traverses and psychotherapy 
aim at the widening of the individual's identity by surpassing 
his or her outer surface self and reaching the deeper ground 
of being. Both approaches are concerned with the reduction 
of fear, anger and anxiety caused by resistances and defences. 
However, this form of spiritual practice has also its limita¬ 
tions and risks. 

There is always the possibility that the irmer opening does 
not touch the outer personality, which remains in its habitual 
patterns pf behaviour. Moreover, there may arise a confusion 
of the witnessing subject with the neurotic superego "should" 
attitude, in which the latter represses or denies certain nega¬ 
tive aspects of one s being. In transpersonal language this pro¬ 
cess is referred to as "spiritual by-passing", i.e., the seeker is 
committed to a dogmatic clinging to a spiritual path for 
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defensive purposes in order to evade specific inner explora¬ 
tions. The seeker tries to avoid or prematurely transcend ba¬ 
sic human needs or developmental tasks.X)ne uses spiritual 
concepts in the service of repression and defence, as described 
by B. Cortright: "It is the use of spiritual content for psycho¬ 
logical purposes, in the service of neurotic conflict."-’” These 
moral 'shoulds' fortify old repressive negative aspects of the 
psyche and allow only positive aspects to come to the surface. 
In such cases, the neurotic personality misuses spiritual aspi¬ 
ration for solving psychological conflicts by manipulating them 
"into a new version of our old patterns." This does not mean 
that meditative practices have no effect at all on these neu¬ 
rotic inner splits but such practices do not eradicate the inner 
splits. Psychotherapy is more sufficiently capable of dealing 
with these distortions and restoring the integration process 
of the disintegrated surface structures of the self. 

Meditation used in a clinical model and as a therapeutic 
technique to reduce psychological disturbances may be useful 
for relaxation and self-control. As a therapeutic means in 
transpersonal psychotherapy, it is a healing experience be¬ 
cause it transcends the limitations and distractions of the ego 
and brings the seeker in contact with his or her transpersonal 
self. Meditative techniques in transpersonal psychotherapy are 
also used for realising transpersonal potentials and the devel¬ 
opment of direct intuitive insight and psychological well-be¬ 
ing. Unlike psychotherapy, meditation does not always pin¬ 
point unconscious conflict areas nor does it try to stimulate 
the reorganisation of the ego functions. For Ken Wilber and 
some transpersonal psychotherapists meditation need not 
necessarily be a technique for uncovering the psychodynamic 
unconscious, although it may come into play during medita¬ 
tion. On the contrary, it may function as a technique to allow 
the emergence of higher domains of consciousness while by¬ 
passing the lower repressed unconscious. Seen is this perspec¬ 
tive, meditation is more conducive to a sustained growth or 
an orderly unfolding of successively higher-order unities than 
to the lifting of repressions from the past. The changes brought 
about by meditation are more of a universal nature and often 
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bring about changes in non-specific adjustments. It is for this 
reason that it may leave out specific inner conflicts and their 
psychological solutions. 

Questions arise: are meditative practices powerful enough 
to keep defences against unpleasant feelings intact? Is it pos¬ 
sible that neurotic symptoms are sometimes bypassed? Medi¬ 
tation tries to change the quality of experience and as men¬ 
tioned before it is not specifically focused on the traumatic 
experiences of the past or problem solving issues. If these 
mental disturbances are excessively present, the seeker may 
develop spiritually in the course of spiritual practice but these 
mental limitations are then often pushed back, further into 
the unconscious, where they remain untouched. The psycho¬ 
therapist is able to help the client to detect those spots and 
thereafter concealed underlying problems can be dealt with. 
In meditation such self-confrontation problem areas are often 
avoided and these unresolved, unmanifest psychological is¬ 
sues could become important barriers later on in the develop¬ 
ment of spiritual discipline. It seems reasonable to deal with 
these unresolved issues first, before general positive changes 
are brought about by meditation; or the impasse can be solved 
when meditation is accompanied with the guidance of a psy¬ 
chotherapist who guides the seeker towards insight into the 
various resistances which are the cause of one's unconscious 
psychological conflicts. Those meditative practitioners with 
an inclination toward ego fragmentation may dissolve pre¬ 
cisely what needs to be strengthened. Psychotherapy can have 
a supporting function in such cases so that the release of ego 
tendencies can be realised. In cases where the unruly self needs 
to be controlled and disciplined, the results obtained by spiri¬ 
tual discipline are bound to be shallow and psychotherapeu¬ 
tic intervention may offer a better solution in the seeker's 
quest for reunion with the Divine. 

Conclusion: Meditation and Psychotherapy 

^4editation allows the practitioner to open up to a conscious¬ 
ness of inner realms and consequently to an enhanced aware¬ 
ness of psychological issues, but it can also be used as a means 
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of avoiding psychological problems by escaping into an inner 
world which is partly real and partly imagined, dissociated 
from the psychological level. Meditation allows the practitio¬ 
ner to investigate the process of one's own consciousness, to 
discover the underlying qualities of one's existence and to 
become free of various habitual impulses and conditioning. 
Giving up habitual compulsive conditioning and the seeker's 
self-created identity is often a painful process. As a technique 
related to self-improvement and used for 'mastery over the 
world' or, on the contrary, as a passive withdrawal into the 
seeker's inner realm, meditation is often based on misconcep¬ 
tions about meditation as a spiritual practice. Traditionally, 
meditation in spiritual discipline is employed as an essential 
practice for advanced psycho-spiritual development and self- 
discovery. In recent times, meditation has also been used by 
Western psychotherapists for reducing specific psychological 
or psycho-physiological disorders, as well as by healthy non- 
clinical individuals for a heightened sense of psychological 
well-being. Although the beneficial influence of meditation 
on one's physiological and psychological functions has been 
proven in the laboratory, not much is known about the im¬ 
portance of the context in which a particular method of medi¬ 
tation was originally practiced, its objectives and the condi¬ 
tions for its correct application. 

Although psychotherapy and meditation both focus on 
heightened states of self-observation, they differ in their aims. 
It is easy to confuse the absorption in and analysis of the con¬ 
tents of awareness in psychotherapy with the attendance to and 
observance of the process of awareness in meditation. When used 
as a clinical intervention for self-regulation and self-explora¬ 
tion or as a possible adjunct of psychotherapy, meditation of¬ 
ten extracts the content of the meditation techinque from its 
original context. To eliminate the metaphysical setting of medi¬ 
tation, reducing it to a mere psychological self-help device, 
may easily lead to the omission of the spiritual roots of its 
tradition. As a procedure in spiritual discipline, meditation 
has as its end-state a goal far beyond the scope of psycho¬ 
therapy. When meditation is extracted from its original 
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context and offered as a consumer's item, like a kind of vita¬ 
min, it may increase tranquillity, and enjoyment and improve 
efficiency but may not lead to increased wisdom. 

Meditation can have certain therapeutic aspects and may 
sometimes be used as a support in psychotherapy but never¬ 
theless there exists a fundamental difference between the two. 
A similar view is expressed by P. Carrington; "Meditation 
differs clearly from conventional psychotherapy. The latter 
seeks to pinpoint conflicts and problem areas (often of an un¬ 
conscious nature) and to bring into play the conscious inte¬ 
grative functions of the ego. Meditation, on the other hand, 
does not provide any conceptual 'handle', which can be used 
to reorganise one s cognitions of self. The rational elements 
of the psychodynamic psychotherapies are consciously absent 
in meditation and’ the interpersonal elements take a back seat 
as well. ... Meditation appears to bring about complex but 
noMspenyic adjustments. Because of this it may in fact leave 
intact specific inner conflicts and their psychopathological so¬ 
lutions."^’ 


Psychotherapy cannot replace meditation and the reverse 
IS also true. Meditation as a clinical utUity may provide a gen¬ 
eral psychological pattern of positive mental states but need 
not provide a response to any particular underlying problem. 
When meditation is practiced alone without a referential back¬ 
ground it can have notable positive effects on the individual 
buh when the same individual lacks a concern for spiritual 
fulfilment, meditative therapy remains only a strictly symp¬ 
tomatic cure. Clinical symptoms may be alleviated temporarily 
or rep^iaced by others but it is strictly a symptomatic approach 
and therefore not advisable for the alleviation of deep-rooted 
complex unconscious conflicts. 


MedilaHon used in spiritual discipUne, as a technique for 
self-transformation, is usually accompanied by changes of iden¬ 
tity, backed up with a major reorientation in life; the means for 
attaining psychological health is related to non-attachment, calm¬ 
ness, control, purification and the reduction of aversion and 
ignorance. Detachment allows the seeker some form of con¬ 
templation that is consistent with most forms of psychotherapy. 
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which uses the method of-self-examination. But in psycho¬ 
therapy detachment is only a temporary means of solving a 
psychological difficulty, whereas in meditation the seeker aims 
to gradually develop the state of involved detachment so as 
to remain in that state of detached observation. 

The meditative practitioner, turning one's attention away 
from bodily striving, is able to control (aggressive/sexual) 
impulses but, as mentioned before, in these altered states of 
consciousness the seeker may bypass his or her neurotic ten¬ 
dencies. However, a breakthrough in neurotic symptoms re¬ 
quires more than meditation; it demands not only the disci¬ 
pline to control the unruly self but also a coherent relation¬ 
ship between truth and belief. 

Psychological difficulties may appear at any stage of the 
practice but it seems that the beginner meditative person en¬ 
counters different psychological problems during meditation 
than the intermediate and more advanced meditative practi¬ 
tioners. When meditation effects changes in the higher states 
of consciousness it need not always bring about changes in 
the lower unconscious contents. In these cases psychotherapy 
can be very helpful as a preparative method for psycho-spiri¬ 
tual growth. However, psychological problems discussed in 
this chapter need not always be applicable to all meditative 
persons with a fragmented ego structure. Some practitioners 
do not face any major psychological disruptions during long- 
. term meditative practice and when they experience higher 
states of consciousness, these states have no or little effect 
upon the re-awakening of the contents of unconscious or de¬ 
fence mechanisms. On the contrary, when meditation activates 
these higher or inner states of consciousness, they themselves 
purify and transform the surface consciousness. Difficulties 
and problematic issues of the surface consciousness are not 
eliminated but absorbed and transformed by the irmer/higher 
consciousness. Their significance is changed because the old 
patterns of the surface consciousness are reorganised and trans¬ 
fused into a greater consciousness. 
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CHAPTER V 


A General Introduction to 
Ken Wilber 


Ken Wilber's systematic multidisciplinary theories characterise 
the mainstream of transpersonal psychology. As one of 
today's best known transpersonal theoretical psychologists, 
he tries to develop a synthesis model from among various 
disciplines and attempts to integrate apparently conflicting 
outlooks from Eastern and Western thought. His works are 
remarkable not only for their wide scope but also for their 
exceptional depth of understanding. 

Doing justice to the rich contents of all of Ken Wilber's 
works seems to be an impossible task; rather than providing 
a full-length representation of all of Ken Wilber's ideas, the 
author here only attempts to give the reader a general view 
of his main works, omitting certain essays, such as Holographic 
Paradigm and Other Paradoxes, A Sociable God, Quantum Ques¬ 
tions, Spiritual Choices, and Grace and Grit. 

Ken Wilber's developmental views have many sunilarities 
with Sri Aurobindo's vision of evolution. Ken Wilber traces 
common patterns that occur at each stage of evolution to 
contemporary fields of biology, anthropology, psychology, 
philosophy, theology and ecology. He does not develop 
metaphysical arguments to clarify his model, but uses ac¬ 
cessible data and currently accepted general theories drawn 
from various contemporary fields of inquiry. 

In his attempt to reconcile contemporary psychological 
theories with the wisdom of perennial philosophy, he uses 
the 'Great Chain of Being' as the first principle of his unifying 
vision, which states that Reality is composed of several 
different levels which form major links in the chain of body, 
mind and Spirit. Its developmental sequence seems to 
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correspond to the movement from nature to humanity to 
divinity or from pre-personal to personal to transpersonal. 
The sequence constitutes a settled hierarchy—a classification 
of phenomena according to their holistic version; each 
successive level representing an increase in 'wholeness' and 
integrative capacity. Human beings are explicable not only 
in terms of the physiosphere and biosphere (the realms of 
body and life) but also in terms of the noosphere and 
theosphere (the realms of mind and Spirit). 

In his first book. The Spectrum of Consciousness, he uses a 
metaphorical model of consciousness, called the Spectrum, 
whose centre is constituted by an infinite, eternal and 
timeless entity. The various other levels of the spectrum 
represent a different sense of individual identity, i.e., dif¬ 
ferent schools of psychology represent different levels of the 
Spectrum. In his next book. The Atman Project; A transpersonal 
view of human development, he provides a developmental 
psychology of human growth, from the lowest develop- 
instinctual and libidinous—to the highest level, Atman 
consciousness. Ken Wilber describes different Eastern and 
Western theories of development and. integrates them into 
a unified view. In Up from Eden; A transpersonal view of human 
evolution, Ken Wilber applies the developmental scheme from 
the Atman Project to social human evolution. Ken Wilber then 
wrote Eye to Eye; The Quest for the New Paradigm, in which 
he explains the relative merits of competing worldviews. He 
mamtains that the three different "eyes of knowledge", the 
sensoty, intellectual and contemplative, each have their own 
data, facts and domain. To confuse these realms, mixing up 
the mtellectual understanding with contemplative knowl¬ 
edge is to lose the unique information of each domain. The 
transpersonal researcher no longer uses only the model of 
natural sciences in studying the structure of consciousness, 
but its methodological pluralism includes the three eyes of 
knowledge, each with its own distinctive standards of rigor. 
A truly scientific approach to the psyche involves such 
p6^sp6ctives. In Transformations of Consciousness Ken 
Wilbqr refines the developmental stages and connects them 
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to specific pathologies and therapies. For him, each stage 
of development is predisposed to specific types of pathology, 
which need corresponding treatments. 

Sex, Ecology, Spirituality: The Spirit of Evolution, the first 
volume of a planned three volume series, aims to trace 
physical, biological and human evolution and place it within 
the context of perennial wisdom. He relates human evolu¬ 
tion—physical, mental, social and cultural—to philosophy, 
religion, ecology, biology, sociology and psychology, all in 
accordance with the facts of contemporary fields of research. 
In The Eye of Spirit; An integral Vision for a World Gone Slightly 
Mad, he includes a summary of his previous works and 
responses to the various criticisms he has received in ref¬ 
erence to Sex, Ecology, Spirituality-. The Marriage of Sense and 
Soul; integrating Science and Religion elaborates upon the 
relationship between science and religion and Ken Wilber 
attempts to integrate them, with the help of ancient wisdom 
and modem scientific knowledge. In One Taste: The Journals 
of Ken Wilber, he offers a further exploration into his theo¬ 
retical vision on the perennial philosophy and a reflection 
of his work and that of others in the field of transpersonal 
psychology. One Taste also includes his daily personal ex¬ 
periences as well as various details of his own spiritual 
practice and the correspondence with leading spiritual and 
transpersonal theorists. His next-to-latest work. Integral 
Psychology, presents an integrative model of consciousness, 
spirituality, psychology and therapy. This integrative model 
attempts to include and integrate some of the more enduring 
insights drawn from premodern, modern and postmodern 
sources. However, he also published this book to initiate 
a discussion and motivate others to correct some of his 
mistakes and clear up any inadequacies. In his latest work, 
A Theory of Everything: An integral vision for business, politi^, 
science and spirituality, he gives the reader a diagnosis of the 
evils of the present age and a remedy based on his mtegral 
vision. He also outlines the many applications of his integral 
model. varying from medicine to management and from 
science to education and spirituality. 
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To get a better understanding of Ken Wilber's multi dis¬ 
ciplinary approach, before proceeding to compare some of 
his unified views with Sri Aurobindo's integral vision, it 
would do well to dwell upon his writings. 

KEN WILBER'S MAIN WORKS 
The Spectrum of Consciousness 

The Spectrum of Consciousness describes a universal view on 
human consciousness. The centre of this model, man's 
innermost consciousness, is identical to the absolute and 
ultimate reality of the universe and the human personality 
is a multi-levelled manifestation or expression of this single 
consciousness." The Spectrum of Consciousness represents a 
pluri-dimensional approach to man's individual identity and 
each level of the Spectrum is addressed to a major school 
of psychotherapy. Out of the various levels of consciousness 
Ken Wilber selects five major levels and attempts to synthesise 
these with the insight of different schools of psychotherapy. 
Each school, focusing on one major level of the spectrum, 
is not contradictory to the other schools but complementary. 

The deepest level of the Spectrum, the "level of Mind", 
IS not really a deep level but an all-inclusive yet dimension¬ 
less reality which is infinite, timeless and eternal. On this 
cosmic level, man is identified with the universe, i.e., the 
experiential self—existing as a non-dual mode of conscious¬ 
ness—is without divisions and fragmentations and thus the 
universe is not split into the 'seer' and the 'seen'. Eastern 
pineal disciplines are generally concerned with this level; 
for at this level the seeker aims at the attainment of liberation 
or the complete release from the root-cause of all suffering 
primarily through a set of experiments rather than through 
a set of experiments rather than a set of theories or 
philosophies. Li the process of self-transcendence. Eastern 
spiritual disciplines tend to ignore other levels of the 
spectrum because their goal aims at the realisation of Reality 
beyond the ordinary levels. 

Ken Wilber maintains that "Reality is not ideal, it is not 
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material, it is not spiritual, it is not concrete, it is not 
mechanistic, it is not vitalistic— Reality is a level of consciousness 
and this level alone is Real ... that Reality is what is revealed 
from the non-dual level of consciousness that we have termed 


Mind"^ 

This level of non-dual awareness, called Mind or God or 
any other title, alone is Real, and though indescribable and 
inexpressible, it can nevertheless be experienced. 

How does the evolution of the Spectrum originate? What 
initiates the shift of Mind into a world of phenomena? 
Because we are unconscious of the ways in which we observe 
Reality, we divide reality and forget that we have divided 
it, i.e., we have forgotten Mind. In order to remember this 
first level of consciousness the individual has to undertake 


a steep journey into the present. The level of Mind, being 
timeless and spaceless, does not itself actually evolve. How¬ 
ever, the initial movement of Mind into a world of phenom¬ 
ena is initiated through the illusory creation of a dualistic 
and divisional process; man mistakes these uiureal dualities 
for real and at this point a fragmentation through duality 
takes place in which the individual shifts from a cosmic 
identity with the 'All' to a personal identity with one's 
organism. One imagines this split, this primary dualism, to 
be real and it is therefore the initiator of the Spectrum of 
consciousness; each level of the Spectrum is a variation of 
this primary dualism. This seeming imposition of several 
dualisms upon Mind generates a distinctly narrower level 
of the Spectrum and each shift in one's level of consciousness 
corresponds with a shift in one's sense of identity. According 
to Ken Wilber, "dualism to the extent that we forget its 
'underlying ground' of non-duality represses that non-duality 
and then projects it as multiplicity ... Thus each dualism is 
accompanied by a repression and a projection-, a duabsm represses 
its 'uriitary' character, and projects that process as two 
apparently antagonistic opposites. ^ 

The second level of consciousness arismg out of dualism 
generates the Transpersonal level, an area of paranormal 
Lurrences, Jung's collective unconscious and Maslow s 
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plateau-experiences. The separation between self and not- 
self has not taken concrete form, but this level does not 
represent Absolute Reality. Some subtle form of primary 
dualism is still present, but often it is more or less harmonised. 
"The transpersonal Bands represent a point where the 
individual begins to touch Mind. He does not yet directly 
realize that what he is, is Mind, but through insight and 
experience he understands indeed that there is within him 
that which goes beyond him."-^ The transpersonal view aims 
at a universal perspective and the individual is no longer 
exclusively identified with a separate self-sense and one's 
personal problems. 


When the fragmentation continues through a secondary 
dualism, man arrives at the Existential or Centaur level, 
where the individual finds oneself exclusively identified with 
his or her entire organism against one's environment, i.e., 
the organism, which comprises one's basic sense of existence, 
is distinctly separated from the environment. 

In this existential awareness, the awareness is exclusively 
centred on man's separate existence in space and time, and 
the major dualisms present at this level are the self and the 
other, and life and death. Nevertheless man is still in touch 
with one s total organism and still feels oneself as an 
undivided psychosomatic unity. At this level, man begins 

n rational thought processes and a personal will. 

Further fragmentation originates the Biosocial level, which 
represents the upper limits of the Existential level. On this 
level each individual encounters the sum total of all the 

cum^tn has ac¬ 

cumulated. The individual learns to translate reality into the 

social terms held in common with others, such as cultural 

premises, socid laws, ethical views, family structure etc. In 

this socialization of existential awareness, one learns to 

respond to the world according to the beliefs of others All 

of those aspects of reality which do not conform to society's 

yiews of the world are repressed and rendered unconscious 

to form the-contents of the biological unconscious This 

biosocial leyel also initiates the core feeling of being a 
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separate being and functions as a reservoir for the formation 
of the ego-level. 

Continuing the shift from the identity of the organism as 
a whole, man generates a tertiary dualism of the psyche and 
soma which triggers the emergence of the Ego-level. Man 
is no longer in touch with his 'organismic' awareness; in its 
place, one substitutes intellect, imagination and memories, 
and by now has formed a mental picture of one^s ego. "Tlie 
Ego level is that band of consciousness that comprises our 
role, our picture of ourself, our self-image with both its 
conscious and unconscious aspects."^ 

When the individual finally shifts one's identity from the 
ego, and imposes a split upon one's own ego, the last level 
of the Spectrum is generated, the Shadow-level. This shift, 
which creates an inaccurate self-image due to the identifi¬ 
cation of only parts of the ego, is called Persona, whereas 
the rest of the undesirable tendencies which are alienated 
form the contents of the Shadow. It contains all sorts of 
unwanted aspects of one s personality which the individual 
tries to push away but which nevertheless follows him or 
her as a Shadow. 

"Each level of the Spectrum represents an increasingly 
narrowed sphere of identity, from the Universe to a facet 
of the universe called organism, from the organism to a facet 
of the organism called psyche, and from the psyche to a facet 
of the psyche called persona."® Through these successive 
dualisms the various levels of the spectrum evolve. 

The model as described above does not fully represent 
the interactions between the various levels. It must be clear 
that these levels are not separate layers but mutually overlap 
each other and man is rarely confined to one level. 

Ken Wilber also maintains that the evolution of the 
individual levels themselves does not occur only in a vertical 
movement, but "also do the individual levels themselves 
evolve and 'expand' in a type of horizontal movement. In 
the Atman Project he refers to this horizontal movement as 

'translation'. 
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Psychotherapies for Various Levels of the Spectrum 

Ken Wilber assumes that each school of psychotherapy 
addresses a different level of the Spectrum, and each school 
is more or less correct when addressing its own level. 

For Ken Wilber, consciousness is pluri-dimensional and 
he supposes that pathology can occur at any of the levels 
of the Spectrum, except Mind, and that these pathologies 
become more intense as one ascends the Spectrum. This 
means that each level has its own characteristic set of 
potential psychopathologies. Psychotherapy aims at healing 
a major dualism at each particular level through a twofold 
process of conscious contact and then re-integration. This 
therapeutic principle is used on every level and is described 

Ken Wilber as follows: *^Now because the common thread 
running throughout each level is the process of dualism, then 
repression, then projection, the therapies of each level also 
share a common characteristic— they reverse this process (on 
their particular level) by helping the individual contact the 
alienated and projected aspects, re-integrate them, and thus 'heal', 
make whole, and unify' that level ... Anytime an individual 
cornpletely reverses this process, heals and wholes the major 
dualism of any level, then it follows that he automatically 
and quite spontaneously descends the spectrum to the next level, 
to the level that 'includes' both poles of the 'old' duaUty, 

tation^ ^ fragmen- 

This suggests that, in one sense, the descent of the 
spectrum of consciousness is a progressive process of 
disidentification from a 'narrower' sense of pseudo-subject to 
a broader' one a process which brings an expanded sense 
of freedom and control ... if each successive shift down the 
spectrum IS a process of disidentifying with the 'old' pseudo¬ 
subject, then It is also a process of discovering a 'new' 
identity on the level beneath it ... which harmonizes what 
were once thought to be antagonistic opposites. ... Di- 
sidenti^g with the 'half', he spontaneously identifies with 
the whole. ... Because the 'old' level was actually created 
by a splitting of the level beneath, it its 'healing' automatically 
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results in the restoration of that prior unity. This process 
occurs each time the individual descends a level."® 

In discussing the various levels of therapy, Ken Wilber 
starts with the therapies aimed at moving from the Shadow 
level to the Ego-level up till the descent into the level of 
Mind, the return to the Source, i.e., the reverse order in 
which the levels themselves evolved. This descent is a simple 
dissolving of dualities, accomplished by re-owning a pro¬ 
jection at each step of the descent. 

The Shadow-Ego level: the Shadow contains all one's ego 
potentials, the bad ones (evil) as well as the good ones (god¬ 
like) but with its final dualism— repression/projection—the 
Ego's unity is repressed. Even though repressed, these 
qualities remain our own and continue to operate, but we 
project them onto the environment where they threaten our 

being. . 

Therapies on the Ego-level, such as psychoanalysis and 
the plethora of ego psychotherapies, aim at the restoration 
of and re-identification with one's alienated qualities and 
at reuniting them with one's Shadow. This undoing of a 
projection indicates a shift downwards from the Shadow to 
the Ego-level, as the individual enlarges one's area of 
identification, i.e., the individual takes responsibility for 
one's own projections and sees them no longer in the 


environment. To be aware of one's Shadow, a real facet of 
the ego, one need not necessarily include the will to act on 
its qualities; one only realises that symptoms, which the 
Shadow seem to inflict on the individual, are in reality 
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and you (sociological factors). The Biosocial therapies aim 
at restoration of all the repressed (unconscious) aspects of 
experiences which are not conforming to the pervasive social 
make-up, and are obviously working on a "deeper" level 
than the purely individual repressions. For Ken Wilber "our 
social maps, in establishing meaning, dichotomize existence 
and hence screen or filter awareness, a process that results, 
at this level, in the bio-social unconscious."’ These biosocial 
unconscious contents are formed by those aspects of aware¬ 
ness which are not embraced in the social framework, and 
as a consequence create dualism. The biosocial therapies 
strive to make these unconscious social fictions conscious. 
Through insight, the individual is able to go beyond these 

inappropriate dualisms and no longer takes these fictions as 
real. 


Therapies on the Existential level aim primarily at our total 
organism by healing the split between the mind and body, 
the mind-body dualism. The descent from the Biosocial level 
to the Existential level is accompanied by a progressive 
exp^ion of identity which includes all the aspects of one's 
tota organism which were previously threatening or were 
not under control. The therapist who works on this level 
guides the individual in the process of discovering one's 
authentic self, i.e., the integration of mind and body, or 
thoughts and feelings into a harmonious higher level. Ken 
Wilber divides these therapies into two classes: those 
procee mg primarily through the mind,—logotherapy, hu- 
mamstic therapies, and those that proceed through the 
body,-bioenergetic analysis, hatha Yoga or polarity therapy. 
Ideally, however, a combination of the two is highly de¬ 
sirable, as for every mental problem there Is a corresponding 
physical problem. ^ • 

Therapies on the Transpersonal level, such as Jung's 
Analyfacal psychology or Assagioli's psychosynthesis, aim at 
the suspension of all dualisms except some form of primary 
dualism which is still present in potential form—the split 
between subject and object. The individual can look at one's 
emotional and rational complexes and he or she is therefore 
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no longer exclusively identified with them. However, one 
has still access to all levels above it—from the Existential 
self to the Shadow, but they become instrumental and one 
is no longer limited by these levels. The individual's aware¬ 
ness gradually shifts from one's 'organismic' consciousness 
to a universal perspective, i.e., the transpersonal self, tran¬ 
scending space and time. 

Level of Mind therapies do not aim at creating a healthy 
ego, but at a transcendence of the ego where all dualities 
are totally removed. Therapies, for want of a better term 
for the phenomenon, addressing this leveTinclude Mahayana 
Buddhism, Taoism, Vedanta, Sufism and certain forms of 
Christian mysticism. The isolated soul here, is, confronted 
with-an alien universe, and it is at'this stage that Western 
psychotherapy may be able to offer some release from 
suffering for the individual. But for Ken Wilber, various 
Western psychotherapies could also be helpful as a prelimi¬ 
nary preparation or concomitant aid when the seeker aims 
at liberation. 

However, he is cautious regarding therapeutic measures 
on the upper levels of the Spectrum; they may facilitate the 
descent to the lower levels, but the descent to the 
Transpersonal level or Mind level does not always require 
upper-level therapy. Lower-level therapies may be able to 
reduce the work that has to be done on the upper-level 
therapies. He warns the seeker on the way to the Mind- 
Level not to overdo "this shuffling of therapies since a person 
might likely become enchanted with the games of an upper- 
level instead of putting that level in order so as to more 
easily drop it."*® 

Conclusion 

Like the trarxspersonal psychotherapists, Ken Wilber tries to 
synthesise a combination of various traditional psychothera¬ 
peutic systems and he pays simultaneous attention to the 
transcendental areas of the psyche. In doing so, his spectrum 
model attempts to bridge the gulf between Western psy¬ 
chotherapy and the psychologia peremis, a universal view 
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regarding the nature of human consciousness. 

Ken Wilber's spectrum psychology does not try to describe 
the complete spectrum of human experience within one 
psychological system. He creates an interpretation of human 
consciousness which is a psychological formulation of the 
fundamental insight of various Western and Eastern spiritual 
philosophies. 

Ken Wilber maintains that the psyche is formed by various 
domains and levels of consciousness, which have their own 
characteristics and laws. It is, therefore, not possible to 
reduce all phenomena of the psyche to simple and suitable 
principles. Each form of psychotherapy is concerned with 
a different level of the Spectrum of consciousness, i.e., each 
therapy can be applied only to a certain level of the Spectrum, 
and each Western psychotherapeutic approach is more or less 
correct as long as it concentrates on its own level. The 
mistake of the conflicting schools is based on the fact that 
each school generalises its own approach and applies it to 
the whole Spectrum. 

No Boundary: Eastern and Western Approaches to Personal 
Growth 

No Boundary, as a simplified popular version of The Spectrum 
of Consciousness, elaborates upon the various boundaries the 
individual creates in one's experiences, which result in a 
Umitation of consciousness. 

In the ultimate reality where there are no boundaries the 
opposites are harmonised and unified into unity conscious¬ 
ness. When there are no boundaries the individual experi¬ 
ences all thmgs and events as mutuaUy dependent and 
mterpenetrating. The different identities, duaUsms, are now 
referredjo as different boundaries, and the primary bound- 
asy of the self ^d not-self is just like the primary dualism 
of unity coiwciousness and individual consciousness as 
described by Ken Wilber in The Spectrum of Consciousness. This 
pnmary boundary creates the opposition of me as the 
organism versus the world and the environment. By 
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discovering unity consciousness, the individual transcends 
opposites and becomes free from all boundaries. "When the 
opposites are realized to be one, discord melts into concord, 
battles become dances, and old enemies become lovers."” 

The principal idea behind this book is that man unnec¬ 
essarily limits one's sense of identity by putting up bound¬ 
ary-lines between psyche and body or organism and cosmos. 
By eliminating these boundary-lines, the individual reaches 
the level of cosmic consciousness. At each separate level of 
this spectrum, we have at our disposal a characteristic form 
of a sense of identity and, at each level, typical forms of 
psychopathology may arise which need a specific form of 
therapy or meditation at that level. As such, the spectrum 
model functions as an integrative model for all the different 
schools of psychotherapy. 

The Atman Project: A Transpersonal view of Human 
Development 

In The Atman Project —the drive of God tovvard God through 
the instrument of the human psyche—Ken Wilber describes 
the individual's growth from infancy to adulthood, which 
is like the microcosmic reflection of universal growth on the 
whole. This psyche is a pluri-dimensional entity, composed 
of successively higher order wholes which show themselves 
in the human psyche as growth, i.e., the whole of any level 
becomes only a part of the whole of the next level, and at 
each stage the different parts are integrated into higher 
wholes. The various levels of 'conscious evolution' resemble 
an overall life’ cycle from subconsciousness (pre-personal 
unity) to self-consciousness (personal) to superconsciousness 
(transpersonal unity). 

At birth, the primitive level of consciousness, the self and 
the material cosmos are undifferentiated and the infant does 
not have an ego. Ken Wilber refers to this stage as the 
pleromatic self in which awareness is spaceless, timeless and 
objectless. This kind of pre-personal perfection should not be 
confused with a transpersonal one. The difference between 
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the two lies in the entire life cycle of consciousness. New Age 
critics often confuse the two and don't differentiate between 
the pre-egoic or pre-rational and the trans-egoic or trans- 
rational, thereby confusing transcendence with regression. A 
more detailed analysis of the "pre/trans fallacy" is described 
in Up from Eden and Eye to Eye. 

The next level—the uroboric self—is still characterised by 
the pre-personal in which the physical and psychical are not 
differentiated, but it already possesses some sort of ego 
boimdary. 

With the emergence of the body-self or body-ego—the 
typhonic self—the development of instincts, somatic pro¬ 
cesses and emotional-sexual impulses takes place. Initially, 
the body ego differentiates itself from the material environ¬ 
ment, then transcends that environment and is now able to 
operate upon that environment. 

By the time the child acquires a language and moves to 
the membership-self, one can perceive a particular type of 
descriptive reality. When the mental self emerges, it starts 
to differentiate itself from the body. The child is now able 
to control, postpone and transcend one's impulsive drives, 
but at the same time the growth of consciousness involves 
a loss of the paradisiacal state of ignorance into the world 
of separation. 

The ego level is characterised by a more or less "correct 
self-concept , which gradually learns to internally differen- 
tiate the ego structure into various segments, such 3S 
interpersonal relations of the child with the parents. During 
the ego's development various aspects of the self that are 
threatening to the establishment of the super-ego can be 
suppressed; these suppressed aspects Ken WUber calls the 
'Shadow' and the resultant inaccurate self-image due to split- 
off facets of the ego-self, he calls the 'Persona'. When the 
ego-structure becomes more mature the individual masters 
one's various personae and starts to disidentify with them. 
By transcending them the individual tends to integrate all 
one s various personae into an integrated ego. 

At the later stages of ego development, after having 
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integrated ail one's personae into a mature ego, the indi¬ 
vidual starts to disidentify with the ego altogether. Ego 
transcendence does not mean a loss of all egoic conscious¬ 
ness; it only reconnects the ego with the rest of nature, 
cosmos and divinity. This integrated self where the body, 
persona, shadow and ego are all integrated into a higher 
order, Ken Wilber relates to the 'Centaur'. The individual 
begins to transcend these lower elements and ceases to 
exploit them. However, in transcending language and ego, 
the individual does not transcend existence and therefore 
still does not enter the transpersonal realm of being. 

Beyond the gross realm, (the gross body and the gross 
ego as discussed above) Ken Wilber explores the subtle and 
causal realms. The subtle realm—as an intermediate realm 
like Maslow's farther reaches of human nature—includes 
astral and psychic levels of consciousness (lower subtle 
realm) as well as the universal realm of religious intuition 
(higher subtle realm). 

As development proceeds the individual enters the causal 
region which represents God-consciousness (lower-causal) as 
well as the release into Formless consciousness, the Ultimate 
Unity (higher-causal). This perfect integration of all prior 
levels is not a transcendence from the world but a transcen¬ 
dence as the world, the Turiya state as described in the 
Upanishads. 

The Process 

How does psychological development between various 
temporary levels takes place? For Ken Wilber, psychological 
growth aims at Atman (God) and the drive to actualise 
Atman is a part of the Atman project. But the other side 
of the Atman project is the struggle of the soul to seek unity 
through the constraints of the present stage, i.e., "each stage 
or level of growth seeks absolute Unity, but in ways or under 
constraints that necessarily prevent it and allow only com¬ 
promises: substitute unities and substitute gratifications."*^ 
The superimposition of an illusionary self-boundary obscures 
the prior Wholeness of Atman, and even though man aims 
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at the re-discovery of Atman one simultaneously fears the 
loss of one's separate 'self-sense'. Due to this conflict, man 
seeks transcendence in ways that actually prevent it, through 
the formation of symbolic objective substitutes like sex, 
power and money or the subjective substitute of a separate 
self. In the words of Ken Wilber, "all a person wants is 
Atman; all he finds are symbolic substitutes for it. This 
attempt to regain Atman consciousness in ways or under 
conditions that prevent it and force symbolic substitutes— 
that is the Atman-project."*-" For Ken Wilber, the Atman 
project is ai\ intermediate substitute for a true Atman and, 
as a consequence of this process, the individual creates a 
separate self as substitute and substitutes this ego for Atman 
or, instead of being one with God, the individual him or 
herself as an ego tries to play God. These substitutes for 
Atman necessitate the creation of successive structures of 
consciousness which are later abandoned when they fail and 
then transcended. 


Transcendence 

In order to understand Ken Wilber's concept of evolution 
to^^nal * ^ levels of consciousness, it is essential 

psychological development. He 
of^dlffpr^ rtf*"" development through the process 

lolitf d!v 1 transcendence and integration. Psycho- 
g development proceeds level by level, stage by stage, 

s"or eS superimpoL upon il pr'edTcL 

whh newly-emergent structure has to be consolidated 

DredpiLr !f''°u'' but transcends its 

emerp^p <5 fh^ if^ higher, more complex structure 
level^ ^ differentiation of the preceding lower 

nrptnt cf 7^" eventually disidentifies itself 5ith its 
orderp^r T '‘^entities itself with the next higher- 
itself from Structure. The present structure detaches 
h,rp wfr identification with that lower struc- 

ture, without tluowmg away that structure. By transcending 
that structure it can operate on the lower structure by using 
the means of the new structure. To formulate this 
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characteristic form of psychological development, "we find; 
(1) a higher-order structure emerges in consciousness; (2) 
the self identifies its being with that higher structure;. (3) 
the next higher-order structure then eventually emerges, the 
self disidentifies with the lower structure and shifts its 
essential identity to the higher structure; (4) consciousness, 
thereby transcends the lower structure and becomes capable 
of operating on that lower structure from the, higher-order 
level; (5) all preceding levels can then be integrated in 
consciousness. Each successively higher-order structure is 
more complex, more organized, and more unified—and 
evolution continues until it reaches a complete unity or 
integration."’'* 

For Ken Wilber each of these five points of development 
is a definition of transcendence and he equates development 
and transcendence as the very same process. 

Integration 

With the emergence of a higher structure, the lower structure 
is subsumed under it, i.e., the lower levels are not destroyed 
or annihilated but the individual ceases to identify exclu¬ 
sively with them. As consciousness begins to transcend a 
lower level and is no longer identified with any of the 
various elements of that level, it enables consciousness to 
operate upon and integrate all of the lower levels with the 
newly-emergent higher level. Failure to integrate the lower 
levels in the higher often results in repression of the lower 
levels (neurosis), but the lower structures can also over¬ 
whelm the higher ones. 

Such is the ascent of consciousness and it continues until 
there is only Atman itself, where the utter transcendence 
into Formless Consciousness—the Ultimate Unity—^reaches 
the radically perfect integration of all prior gross, subtle and 
causal levels. In the Ultimate transcendence, the various 
levels are not annihilated but are all included in Spirit, they 
serve Spirit rather than observing Spirit. 

In the last chapter of The Atman Project Ken Wilber relates 
the movement of evolution to involution, a movement from 
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the higher to the lower, as a process of pure creativity. 
Whereas evolution moves from the lower to the higher, 
involution moves from the higher to the lower. For Ken 
Wilber evolution occurs only because the higher structures 
are already enfolded as undifferentiated potentials in the 
lower ones, and "involution is simply the story of how the 
higher modes came to be lost in the lower... . Involution, 
or the enfolding, of the higher in the lower, is the pre¬ 
condition of evolution, or the unfolding of the higher states 
from the lower."’® 

In involution, the soul constructs, step by step, substitute 
formations into lower states of consciousness or more 
restricted modes of identity and less Atman. However, the 
higher levels are present in the lower but are rendered 
unconscious, and "development or evolution is the unfolding 
(awakening) of these enfolded (forgotten) structures begin¬ 
ning with the lowest and proceeding to the highest."’^’ 

This does not mean that the higher comes from the lower, 
but the higher separates itself out of the lower and thus 
comes after the lower. The higher is not constituted by the 
lower but passes through it; the lower levels form the 
substratum for the higher exchange, and they interact and 
are interconnected with them. The integration of the lower 
and the higher strata occurs through the triadic form of 
development as described previously, i.e., differentiation, 
disidentification of the lower and the higher, and transcen¬ 
dence of the lower. 

Ken Wilber maintains that all the lower levels are taken 
up and preserved in the higher levels and as such the higher 
preserves or integrates all lower stages. However, he is also 
aware that the lower can disturb the higher when the lower 
erupts.which disrupts higher functioning, or a distortion in 
the lower predisposes similar distortions in the higher. 
Nevertheless, Ken Wilber does not elaborate on what re¬ 
mains left of the lower after it is integrated in the higher, 
but he will explain this later (Eye to Eye) in his more 
comprehensive model of consciousness. 
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Transformation 


Ken Wilber stresses the transformative aspect of evolution, 
whereby each emergent stage of evolution is not so much 
a total negation of the previous level but a transformation 
upward or ascent of it. He makes a meaningful distinction 
between transformation and translation in the process of the 
evolution of consciousness. Each level of consciousness 
consists of a deep structure and a surface structure: "the 
deep structure is the defining form of a level, which 
embodies all of the potentials and limitations of that level. 
Surface structure is simply a particular manifestation of the 
deep structure."'^ The horizontal movement of this surface 
structure Ken Wilber relates to translations and the vertical 
movement of deep structures he calls transformation> i.e., 
transformations are movements from one level to another 
level, whereas translations are the movements of the ele¬ 
ments within any given level. Development is a series of 
trarisformations upwards or changes in deep structures, 
which involves the emergence of a higher level mediated 
by the unfolding of surface structures. Once a new level of 
evolution is created by a vertical transformation of the deep 
structure of the previous level, then a new level comes into 
existence through horizontal translations which integrates 
the surface structures of that stage into a higher level. These 
translations continue to develop surface structures of the new 
level till they are found inadequate and transformation 


follows. 

These transformations can be either progressive or regres¬ 
sive dependir^§ the success or failure in clearly transform¬ 
ing. If a specific level in the process of transformation 
encounters severe repression, then ascent to a higher level 
cannot be completed. Regressive transformations into the 
lower or pre-personal level may cause a psychotic break in 
the lower Wucture in which the individual loses contact with 


the normal or upper levels. , . , 

To sum up, when one translation fells to exclusively 
dominate consciousness then transformation to a higher level 
ensues with a new deep structure within, which enables new 
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translations to develop. A transformation helps to create new 
types of translations and these translations help to maintain 
that transformation. 

In The Atman Project, Ken Wilber realised that his Spectrum 
model, as a complete developmental process of conscious¬ 
ness, confused prepersonal with transpersonal levels. Whereas 
in the Spectrum model development is more based on the 
'depth' psychological model, i.e., the descent of the personal 
to the transpersonal, in The Atman Project development is 
more based on the 'height' psychological model, i.e., the 
ascent from the prepersonal to the personal to the 
transpersonal. In the old Spectrum model development takes 
place in one direction, from the body to the Self; however, 
in The Atman Project linear development does not start with 
the full-grown personality of the adult individual but with 
the newborn child, whose personality still has to be formed. 
The personal (ego) is no longer the 'enemy' of the Self, but 
an inj>ortant step towards the Self; the body (prepersorial) 
and Self are now the two extremes of the spectrum of 
consciousness. The various stages of human development 
are from the beginning to the end, a journey to the Seif, 
a star s from the physical level (the newborn child) to the 

^ T “lightened Buddha 

intev*^^,k*" Wilber attempts to 

acnm,Structuralistic developmental 

‘■■editions in the areas of the 

turalisti.^^'°T detailed phenomenological struc- 

urahshc developmental approach of Western psychology in 

he areas of the unconscious and waking consciousness. 

p rom Eden. A Transpersonal view of human evolution 

applies the developmental 

'' r" “™1 and cultural 

evolution. He emphasises the various structures of conscious- 
ne^ wito the context of man's past, present and future 
story. He mamtams that The Atman Project moves history. 
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evolution and man's individual psyche. For Ken Wilber, 
history is the unfolding of man's basic nature, i.e., the 
unfolding which proceeds from and returns to the ultimate 
wholeness itself. History, as a slow path to transcendence 
follows the Great Chain of Being (hierarchic levels of 
increasing consciousness) and moves from the lower struc¬ 
tures (matter or subconsciousness) to the higher structures 
(spirit or superconsciousness). 

The earliest period of human evolution and the first 
structure of consciousness is referred to by Ken Wilber as 
the pleroma-uroboros stage, which stands for the symbol 
of primitive awareness. It represents matter and nature and 
is related to the lowest levels of the Great Chain. This 
uroboric period is characterised by a "biblical paradisiacal 
primal state" with a complete lack of distinction between 
the individual and the natural environment. This primal unity 
was dominated by unconscious nature, instincts, biological 
drives, and was pre-personal. This primal Eden of instinctual 
harmony with physical and biological nature was largely 
governed by the physical and biological tealm. 

Ken Wilber assumes that about 200,000 years ago, when 
the Atman Project in the urobic stage began to intensify, the 
next major stage of unfolding, the typhonic level, came into 
existence. The self distinguished itself from the natural 
environment and transcended its embeddedness in the 
physical and natural world. However, the self remained 
mostly body-bound and was riot a mental ego. The emer¬ 
gence of the typhonic men necessitated culture as higher 
needs in the ever-expanding Atman Project. Intersubjective 
cultural activities allowed larger groups to take part in this 
Atman Project. 

From the tenth millermium B.C. until 1500 B.C., when the 
substitute gratifications of the typhonic level were no longer 
effective for the Atman Project, the next stage m evolution, 
the verbal mind emerged and evolved. With a higher fom 
of unity, the verbal or membership-self could transcend the 
body and the present (with the development of language) 
and look into the future. The same language was responsible 
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for mental goals and the new verbal self gained a relative 
freedom from the body's instincts and drives. It could 
postpone instinctual discharges and differentiate itself from 
the typhon body; consciousness was expanded beyond the 
empirical physical entities and started to operate on an inter- 
subjective plane through a network of inter-subjective 
memberships and communications. However, during this 
verbal-mind stage, money and war functioned as the cultural 
substitute gratifications in the Atman project. 

The emergence of the next stage, roughly from 500 BC 
till the present, the mental-egoic stage brought a new 
reflective, self-conscious and higher mentality. The break¬ 
down of the membership structure and the e.mergence of 
the egoic structure unfolded the possibility of rational and 
logical thought; the self became introspective with the 
capacity for self-analysis. But it also repressed or escaped 
the previous subconscious stages and had a strong tendency 
to resist future 'superconscious' stages 
According to Ken Wilber "it is one thing to gain a freedom 
trom the fluctuations of nature, emotions, instincts and 
environment—it is quite another to alienate them."'® Instead 
of the process of identification, differentiation and integra¬ 
tion, the egoic self turned transcendence and differentiation 
mto repression and dissociation. Differentiation between ego 
and nature mind and body, became dissociations. In the 
meaning u y evolutionary steps toward Atman, the ego was 
not only repressing the body, but it was also leaving God's 
name out of the renovation of the universe, the ego-self 
became fully responsible for its renewal. With increased 
dissociation between the body and the ego, the ego claimed 
compulsive emphasis of the obsessive drive for power, and 
It repressed the body, reducing it to a mere mechanism, i.e. 
the rational ego and the mechanistic body." The new power 
of the ego resulted sometimes in exploitation and slavery 
of the masses, hedonistic overindulgence and other exag¬ 
gerated substitute gratifications. This new ego and its 
prosperity, however, is only a new distortion in the Atman 
project, and it seems that for many individuals the ego 
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became the sole permanent self rather than a temporary 
movement in the Atman project. "And mankind will never, 
but never, give up this type of murderous aggression, war, 
oppression and repression, attachment and exploitation, until 
men and women give up that property called personality. 
Until, that is, they awaken to the trans-personal."” 

Ken Wilber in his approach to evolution assumes that in 
each area and period of evolution there have been two 
parallel strands of evolution; those individuals who eyolved 
along the average mode of consciousness and those who 
evolved along the most advanced mode of consciousness. 
When the average mode of consciousness reached the typhonic 
level, the advanced or fully evolved individuals (like sha¬ 
mans) reached the intuitive-shamanistic trance level with 


psychic capacities. j j 

During the mythic membership level the advanced mode 
reached the subtle realm level. On the mental-egoic level, 
the modern area of evolution, a few seers, like Buddha, 
Christ and Krishna, reached the Absolute Brahman/Atman 
level. These highly advanced sages made the evolution of 
the superconscious possible. This development of the suc¬ 
cessive levels of the superconscious sphere—from the subtle 
realm (transcendent oneness to the soul) to the causal realm 
(the soul becomes oneness)—^is not only a historic movement, 
but is also related to the whole path of future evolution. 
For Ken Wilber, "Future evolution on the whole (i.e., the 
average mode of consciousness) will likely follow the same 
hierarchic path first glimpsed, stage by stage, by the suc¬ 
cessive transcendent heroes of the past just as meditation 
today follows the same hierarchic path, because what all 
three-past transcendent heroes, present-day meditators, 
and future evolution on the whole-are following is simply 

the higher -levels of the Great Cham of 

Fofthe future evolution Ken WUber distmguishes another 
level of consciousness beyond the ^ic levd, the ExistenM 
OT Centaur level, which he has described already in more detail 
S ^Atmn Project. In his opinion the Centaur level was first 
“ached bTthe most advanced modes of consaousness m those 
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individuals with a humanistic understanding of man, in the 
early 1600's; "this centaur period (really just starting) roughly 
corresponds with the first true and complete understanding 
of the Svabhavikakaya ... which is peaking with modern- 
day sages, especially Sri Ramana Maharshi, Bubba Free John 
perhaps Aurobindo."^' 

Ken Wilber suggests that the future of humanity will 
eventually carry the evolution of consciousness beyond the 
egoic level into the level of psychic intuition or eventually 
to the subtle realm, the causal insight or the Atman level. 
However, he is also aware that "the vast majority of the 

elor y"' ^""^hed the rational- 

IZ. intensive transformation at 

Ken" WUter'd ^ evolution, 

°f human con- 

not "r f M level and 

U Llfthat h^^Personal stage. For him, 

«: f ^ New-Age movement mistakes the narcis- 

s.st.c preper^nal for the mysHcal transpersonal mZ 

Eye To Eye: The Quest for the New Paradigm 

of aCw^rr;d‘'cZ“'’r P^““‘ 

approach to human ronZusnertn” to " 

lot rritftj* "‘’t H™- 

/ragZte of endeavours to give some 

might eventually lOTk°'likr*'^"“‘™ eonsciousness 

thrle mis’which* ff “"’P'^hensive model, he examines 
of taowli m “ ‘he final structure 

sdZT SShllT ?,•'"“''ledge would unite 

realms ^rte^tZamZ"* 

realm of the m JZ ", i *h® senses, the rational 

realm of the mmd and the contemplative realm of Spirit. 
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The three different modes of knowing, also referred to as 
'the three eyes' according to the mystic philosopher St. 
Bonaventure, are related to (1) the empirical realm qfthe 
flesh which discloses the world of sensibilia, the external 
world of objects, (2) the realm of mind which reveals the 
world of intelligibilia by which the individual attains knowl¬ 
edge of science, philosophy, etc., and (3) the transcendental 
realm of contemplation which illumines the world of 
transcendelia. These three worlds are three different aspects 
of one world, disclosed by different modes of knowing and 
perceiving. The three realms are differently described by 
psychologists and philosophers as the gross-material, 
prepersonal or subconscious; the subtle-mental, personal or 
conscious; and the causal transcendental, transpersonal or 
superconscious. Ken Wilber assumes that each arid every 
human individual possesses an empirical, rational and tran¬ 
scendental realm, that each level has its own object of 
knowledge (sensory, mental and transcendental) and that 
each realm is valid and useful in its own field. A truly 
comprehensive paradigm uses all the three realrns, a syn¬ 
thesis and integration of the eye of flesh, the eye of mind 
and the eye of contemplation. 

One of the major obstacles for the development of a 
comprehensive paradigm is related to the 'category error', 
when one realm is reduced or dispensed in terms of another 
realm without explaining the presence of an intervening 
spatio-temporal medium—the time-space continuum localised 
in each structure permanently. In the words of Ken Wilber, 
"category error occurs when one of the three realms is made 
to wholly substitute for another realm or we might say, when 
things (flesh) are confused with thoughts (mind) are con¬ 
fused with transcendental insight (contemplation). “ 

The empirical realm is not able to disclose the transcen¬ 
dental realm; the truth of the world of intelligibilia can be 
verified only with the eye of reason, but the eye of reason 
is not able to verify the truth of the eye of contemplation. 
"Sensation, reason, and contemplation disclose their own 
truths in their own realms, and any time one eye tries to 
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see for another eye, blurred vision results."^’ 

Till recent past, religion tried to be scientific and science 
tried to be philosophic, confusing the various realms of 
reason with contemplation, as reason is not able to grasp 
the transcendent reality. Proof of higher transcendental 
states are contemplative and not empirical; the methodology 
of empiric-analytic science cannot be applied to the contem¬ 
plative realm; this does not mean that empirical data are 
not useful, but they are not essential. Ken Wilber concludes 
that his overall comprehensive paradigm should include and 
integrate all three realms and avoid confusing any of the 
three realms by delineating the respective roles of each. Each 
realm on its own has its respective role but cannot form a 
complete worldview; in other words, each part cannot play 
the whole. 

When science includes any discipline that follows valid 
data accumulation and verification in all the three realms, 
and when it is obedient to the methodology of the three 
realms themselves, only then can someone speak of the 
science of sensibilia, intelligibilia and transcendelia, e.g., 
when the data comes from the domain of the transcendental 
one can speak of contemplative science. Ken Wilber attempts 
to include all these three kinds of sciences in his compre¬ 
hensive paradigm. However, a premature attempt to inte¬ 
grate science and mysticism may be misleading. Science and 
metaphysics are not two different approaches to the same 
reality but the two realms involving two different levels of 
reality. 

But, unfortunately, Ken Wilber, when admitting sensory, 
intellectud and spiritual experiences in the physical, mental 
and spiritual realms respectively, advises transpersonal 
psychologists to restrict the term empirical to its original 
meaning "knowledge grounded in sensory experience"—to 
avoid ambig^ties with strict empirical scientists who oth¬ 
erwise would reject their results. In bringing on par 
transpersonal psychology with the modem scientific'me¬ 
thodical approach it may seem that Ken Wilber mixes up 
the contemplative realm with the empirical realm in order 
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that the former be accepted by the latter, forcing an artificial 
reconciliation of the eternal transpersonal realm with the 
temporary (sensory) realm. But later on he admits that 
"mysticism itself is too profound to be hitched to phases 
of empirical scientific theorizing."^ 

One of the other obstacles to the emergence of a truly 
comprehensive paradigm is related to the confusion of the 
"pre/trans fallacy", i.e., when the transpersonal realm is 
reduced to the prepersonal state or when the prepersonal 
realm is glorified as transpersonal. 

The overall sequence of development, from nature’ to 
humanity to divinity, from prepersonal to personal to 
transpersonal, begins with the lowest realm, the realm of 
matter or physical sensations which Ken Wilber relates to 
the prepersonal. As development moves on to a self-con¬ 
scious stage, that realm is related to the personal and finally 
development culminates in the transpersonal realm. The 
prepersonal subconscient level is the realm of irrational and 
simple bodily sensations and perceptions; the personal 
conscious level is the realm of mental awareness and the 
transpersonal or superconscious level culminates in the realm 
of Spirit. The prepersonal and transpersonal are both 
nonpersonal and therefore tend to appear similar to the 
untrained eye, but this leads to a confusion of transpersonal 
bliss with prepersonal ignorance. 

Though Spirit is beyond ego, the nonegoic realm has to 
be clearly differentiated into pre-egoic and trans-egoic; 
transcendence of ego implies the devaluation of ego levels 
rather than the elevation of the pre-egoic level. In the 
newborn child, the Self as the totality of the psycho-spiritual 
realm is not yet manifested; it is present in potential, but 
is not realised and remains therefore unconscious. In devel¬ 
opment, the personal ego transcends the prepersonal uncon¬ 
scious, and with the awakening of the ego as a self-conscious 
entity the relatively bUssful ignorance of the unconscious is 
lost. In later developmental stages, individual consciousness 
re-awakens to the Self, but now in conscious and realised 

form. 
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Most people who are in need of psychotherapy do so 
because they are suffering from prepersonal fixations and 
they lack sufficient ego-strength to overcome those fixations. 
Psychotherapy first attempts to strengthen the ego in the 
process of ego transcendence rather than devaluing the ego. 

As a major example of the pre/trans fallacy in psycho¬ 
logical development Ken Wilber refers to Freud and Jung. 
Freud did accept a prepersonal 'id' and a personal ego but 
he reduced all sorts of spiritual experiences to a prepersonal 
'fusion.' Jung correctly acknowledged the transpersonal 
realm but often confused this realm with the prepersonal, 
confusing the lower prepersonal collective unconscious with 
the higher transpersonal collective unconscious. As a result 
the individual ends up in "a type of infantile psychological 
Garden of Eden." 

Ken Wilber claims that many important theorists com¬ 
pletely ignore the pre/trans fallacy view. His pre/trans 
fallacy, based on developmental and structural criteria, is 
not a model based on dogma, but is open to external and 
experimental verification. 

Developmental and Structural Approach 

As we have seen already in The Atman Project, the lower 
levels do not embrace the higher levels as the higher cannot 
be explained by the lower. However, though the hierarchical 
levels are separate from each other, they are nevertheless 
interdependent and interpenetrating. The higher levels have 
capacities which are absent in the lower levels, e.g., psy¬ 
chology cannot be explained in terms of biology. The higher 
levels have correlations in the lower but can not be reduced 
to the lower. According to Ken Wilber, "the higher tran¬ 
scends but includes the lower —not vice versa. That is, all 
of the lower is in the higher, but not all the higher is in 
the lower. 

As higher-order levels of consciousness emerge, they may 
repress the lower levels. These lower levels, which are 
threatening to the higher-order structure, are driven out of 
the consciousness, which itself is a distortion of the concept 
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of self and blocks the higher-order integration. Psycho¬ 
therapy aims at the reestablishment of this higher-order 
integration. 

To his developmental model of consciousness Ken Wilber 
now adds the concept of 'self-system'. He distinguishes 
levels of consciousness from stages or phases of conscious¬ 
ness, which are often confused and one of the obstacles to 
a comprehensive paradigm. For Ken Wilber levels of con¬ 
sciousness as basic structures are essentially permanent and 
remain, whereas phases of consciousness as transition struc¬ 
tures are temporary and pass. Each of the lower basic 
structures contributes and provides the data for the opera¬ 
tion of the next level, without ceasing to be active. Transition 
or replacement stages serve only as stages and are outgrown; 
they emerge only to be replaced and not to be united. 

Each basic structure is devoid of a self, but in the course 
of development a self-system emerges. In between the basic 
structures and the self-moral stages (like Maslow's self-needs 
as phase-temporary phenomena) lies the self-system. 

In the course of its development the self-system, as a 
theoretical link between basic structures and moral self¬ 
stages, uses the basic structures as rungs in a ladder upon 
which it climbs. As such, the self-system, which includes the 
sense of identity, defence mechanisms and interpersonal 
relations, functions as the instrument of development and 
transcendence. Between levels the self is confronted with 
either an upward movement of increasing structural 
organisation and integration or a downward movement 
toward less organised and integrative structures. 

At each stage of development the lower rungs of the 
ladder are not destroyed, only one's exclusive identification 
with that rung is finished. The lower structures continue to 
operate, their capacities are preserved and the individual has 
still access to all the preceding and lower basic structures. 
However, a person at a more highly developed self-moral 
stage hardly responds to the lower levels. 

So, in Eye to Eye Ken Wilber introduces a 'New Paradigm', 
which includes physical or exact science, social sciences and 
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contemplative science; each has its own domain but also 
influences the others. Psychology, as a science of human 
behaviour, tends to reduce the mental to the physical level 
and to leave out the scientific admission of the inner reality 
of man, which can be studied by the introspective level of 
reason or meditation. 

Transformations of Consciousness: Conventional and Con¬ 
templative Perspectives on Develompment 

In Transformations of Consciousness, Ken Wilber deals with 
certain fundamental patterns in ontogenetic development. 
His evolutionary process, based on the full-spectrum model 
of human growth, includes stages of development investi¬ 
gated by conventional psychology, as well as by the world's 
great contemplative traditions. He connects the different 
stages of this developmental model with the possibility of 
qualitatively distinct corresponding psychopathologies and 
the correlative therapeutic interventions. 

In attempting to integrate the conventional and contem¬ 
plative schools of development Ken Wilber uses the "stage 
model as a tool, and he links Sri Aurobindo's levels of 
consciousness with stages of development. But Ken Wilber 
maintains that the contemplative model lacks a certain 
knowledge of self-development, psychodynamics and object- 
relations in the lower stages of development, which 
extensively elaborated in conventional psychology. He sug¬ 
gests that conventional psychology has much to learn from 
contemplative traditions but also that the latter open them¬ 
selves to the irhportant insight of contemporary psychology- 
Ken Wilber regards it as inevitable that the realisation of 
optimal psychological well-being needs to be preceded by 
the realisation of becoming 'somebody' in order to become 
'nobody.' 

Ken Wilber describes nine basic levels or stages of human 
development and the particular pathologies that may arise 
at any of the levels and the therapeutic interventions related 
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to each of these classes of pathology. In doing so he attempts 
to integrate the medical model into his structural, hierarchical 
spectrum model of conventional and contemplative human 
development. 

The nine basic structures of consciousness development 
are divided into three each; the prepersonal, the personal 
and the transpersonal. In the presentation of each level Ken 
Wilber uses the same developmental procedures as discussed 
in his prior works and he constructs a "master template" 
from the structural comparisons of the contemplative tra¬ 
ditions and the conventional developmental schools of 
psychology (see Table 1). 



Sri Aurobindo's 
model according 
to Ken Wilber 

Wilberts model 

Pathologies 

Treatment 

modalities 

Pre- 

Personal 

^1. Sensorimotor 

Realm of 
sensation 
& perception 

Psychosis' 

Pharmacological & 

Physiological 

therapies 

Stages 

2. Vital- 
emotional 

Emotional & 
sexual level 

Narcissistic- 

borderline 

disorders 

Structure-building 
tedmiques, object- 
relation therapy 


3. Will-mind 

Vv 

Representational 

mind 

Psycho-neurosis 

Uncovering 
techniques. Gestalt, 
Psychoanalysis 


^4. Sense-mind 



Transactional 

Personal 

Stages 

Rule/Role mind 

Script-pathology 

Analysis, cognitive 
therapies 

5. Reasoning- 
mind 

Formal/reflexive 
mind 

Identity neurosis 

Introspection, 
Socratic dialogue 

6. Higher-mind 

Vision-logic 

Existential 

pathology 

Existential therapy 


^7. Illumined- 
mind 

Psychic; The 
beginning of 
transcendence 

Psychic disorders 

Psychosynthesis, 

Yoga therapy & 
Jungian therapy 

Trans¬ 
personal ^ 
Stages 

8. Intuitive- 
mind 

Subtle; the 

transcendent 

insight 

Subtle pathology 

Meditation 

9. Overmind 

Causal; universal 

self 

Causal pathology 

Contemplation 


^10. Supermind 

Ultimate; the 
ground of all 
levels 




table 1 

Comparison and correlation of Basic structures with 
pathologies and treatment modalities 
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(1) Ken Wilier starts the hierarchical developmental 
model with the sensory-physical realm, the level of 
matter, sensation and perception, Sri Aurobindo's 
physical-sensory level (the lower physical realm). 

(2) The phantasmic-emotional realm or the emotional- 
sexual level is related to Sri Aurobindo's lower vital 
level. 

(3) The Rep-mind or representational mind, which de¬ 
velops various stages of symbols and concepts, is 
similar to Sri Aurobindo's will-mind [mental will]. 

(4) Rule/Role mind is able to adopt the role of others 
and rule various operations, Sri Aurobindo's sense- 
mind. 

(5) Formal-reflexive mind indicates an introspective and 
self-reflexive mind, which is equated with Sri 
Aurobindo's reasoning mind. 

(6) Vision-logic, the integrative or creative synthetic . 
mind, which has a higher-order synthesising capacity 
and what Sri Aurobindo calls the higher mind, "is 
the highest integrative structure in the personal 
realm."27 

(7) The psychic level indicates the development of the 
transpersonal realm and the transcendence of the 
mind's cogmtive and perceptual capacities. 'This is 
Aurobindo's illumined mind.''“ 

(8) The Subtle level of transcendent insight Ken Wilber 
compares with Sri Aurobindo's intuitive mind. 

(9) The Causal level, Sri Aurobindo's overmind, "is said 
to be the unmanifest source or transcendent ground 
of all the lesser structures."^’ The ego-sense is 
abolished and replaced by a universal self. 

(10) The Ultimate, where consciousness re-awakens to the 
absolute Spirit, Ken Wilber compares with Sri 
Aurobindo's Supermind. It is not one level among 
others, but the condition of all other levels. 
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Pathology 

Ken Wilber associates pathology with a failure to disidentify 
or detach from an exclusive involvement with a particular 
level in order to be integrated into the next higher basic 
level, i.e., fixation and negation, or a failure to differentiate 
or transcend a lower structure, or a differentiation from a 
component before it has been properly integrated (repres¬ 
sion). In his outline of the Spectrum model—the prepersonal, 
personal and transpersonal ranges of development, he dis¬ 
cusses the three corresponding stages of pathology resulting 
in an overall hierarchical model of pathology. A specific level 
of pathology will best respond to a specific type of psycho¬ 
therapeutic intervention. 

(a) Prepersonal Pathologies : Ken Wilber's model of prepersonal 
pathology is primarily based on the recent developments of 
psychoanalytic-developmental methods for treatment. There 
are three levels or stages of self-development in the prepersonal 
realm—^the physical-self, the emotional self and the mental 
self—and a developmental injury or trauma at a particular 
stage may cause a particular type of psychopathology. 

(1) When the physical self fails to differentiate from the 
physical environment then the infant remains lost in 
his or her undifferentiated state where the child is 
not able to distinguish the inside from the outside; 
this class of primitive pathology, where there is a 
severe distortion of the sense of reality, is known 
as psychosis. 

(2) When the emotional self starts to develop and the 
individual fails to differentiate one's emotional-psy¬ 
chological life from that of others and the self remains 
at the fusion stage, Ken Wilber relates to narcissistic 
personality disorders. If the self remains dissociated, 
he relates it to borderline disorders. In both syn¬ 
dromes the individual lacks a cohesive 'self-sense'. 

(3) Once the mental self begins to emerge and when the 
child begins to think, then this mental self becomes 
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able to repress the previous emotional self (bodily 
impulses or drives), which expresses itself as neu¬ 
rosis. The difference between neurosis and border¬ 
line disorders is that in the former there is a conflict 
or repression within the self-structure, whereas in the 
latter there is a lack of or an underdeveloped self¬ 
structure and the self is often overwhelmed by the 
environment. 

(b) Personal or Psychological Pathologies : The intermediate or 
personal realm of development within the Spectrum of 
pathologies is characterised more by cognitive and existential 
conflicts as compared with psychodynamic prepersonal vul¬ 
nerabilities. 

(4) When the rule/role mind emerges, the individual can 
imitate a role. Failure to find its place or role among 
others—Maslow's need for belongingness—Ken 
Wilber classifies as Cognitive Script Pathology. 

(5) With the development of the reflexive, introspective 
self-structure, the individual is no longer dependent 
on social roles and can rely on one's own individual 
principles of reason and conscience. Whatever goes 
wrong in the emergence of the self-reflective struc¬ 
ture Ken Wilber calls the Identity neurosis. 

(6) The emergence of the existential mind has the centaur 
as its correlative stage of development. In this self¬ 
structure body and mind are experienced as an 
integrated self. Failure to integrate the existential self 
(authenticity, self-actualisation, etc) may lead to 
existential pathology. 

Transpersonal or Spiritual Pathologies t The transpersonal 
realm is also divided into three major levels of development 
and corresponding pathology. Ken Wilber is frank enough 
to admit that some of the contemplative schools might 
disagree with his terminology of these higher stages or their 
possible pathologies. He invites the contemplative schools 
"to substitute more neutral terms." 

(7) The psychic disorders are related to the "lower level" 
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of Spiritual crises and pathologies which may occur 
spontaneously (e.g. Kundalini awakening) or invade 
the lower levels during periods of stress (e.g. psy¬ 
chotic-like episodes accompanied with spiritual in¬ 
sight, but through a self-structure that is neurotic, 
borderline or psychotic), or come up in the beginning 
of meditation practice. The beginner practitioner may 
be overwhelmed by: (a) psychic inflation when the 
spiritual insight are exclusively applied to the indi¬ 
vidual ego; ^) structural imbalance due to incorrect 
practice of the spiritual technique; (c) the fading of 
the initial spiritual experience; (d) split life goals; 
(e) pseudo-duhkha or psychic depression when the 
individual is overwhelmed by the painful nature of 
existence itself; (f) pranic disorders caused through 
misdirection of Kundalini energies in the early stages 
of its arousal; or (g) Yogic illness, when the higher 
psychic levels of consciousness overload the lower 
physical-emotional body. 

(8) Subtle disorders usually occur in the intermediate- 
to-advanced meditation practitioners. Ken Wilber 
describes three forms of subtle disorders: (a) Failure 
to integrate the Divine Presence as an image of one's 
own essential nature, (identity awareness with the 
Divine) after the practitioner is capable of it, he 
classifies as the Integration-Identity Failure, (b) In 
pseudo-nin;flMfl the meditation practitioner mistakes 
the subtle forms of insight for final liberation, (c) In 
pseudo-realisation, the subtle level equivalent of 
pseudo-duhkha on the psychic level, the individual 
fails to transcend the temporary and oppressive 
'contents' of consciousness "and the soul is stranded 
on the shores of its own agony". 

(9) In the causal disorders the meditative practitioner 
fails to differentiate between the Formless or 
Unmanifest Realm and the world of Form or Manifest 
Realm. Ken Wilber describes two forms of this causal 
disorders: (a) Failure of the Formless consciousness 
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to transcend the Manifest Realm, (b) Failure to 
integrate the subtle disjuncture between the Manifest 
and Unmanifest Realms. 

In all these various forms of pathology, it is important 
to distinguish personality type or structure from the levels 
of personality organisation. According to Ken Wilber, "Almost 
all the commonly recognized personality types can occur at 
any level of personality organisation; healthy, neurotic, bor¬ 
derline, or psychotic. Even the more pathological character 
types schizoid, paranoid, infantile—can occur within a 
neurotic structure.''^^ For Ken Wilber, qualitatively different 
pathologies are associated with qualitatively different levels 
of self-organisation and self-development. 

Psychotherapies 

All these pathologies are best treated by different types of 
psychotherapy, i.e. a specific-level of pathology will best 
respond to a specific type of psychotherapeutic intervention. 

(1) Severe forms of psychoses do not respond to psy¬ 
chotherapy and the only remedy which seems effec¬ 
tive is pharmacological or physiological intervention. 

(2) For narcissistic or borderline disorders, in which 
there is not enough structure to differentiate self and 
object representations, or a lack of a separated 
individuated self, object-relation therapy is helpful 
to strengthen the self through structure-building 
teclmiques. These structure-building techniques, like 
optimal disillusionment or unification aim exactly at 
that differentiation-and-integration."^' 

(3) In psychoneuroses uncovering techniques are used to 
bring back repressed imconscious aspects into con¬ 
sciousness where they can be re-integrated with the 
central self. These interpretative techniques include 
psychoanalysis and Gestalt therapy. 

(4) Ken Wilber divides script pathology into role and 
rule pathology. Role pathology is best treated by 
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Transactional Analysis or family therapy, whereas 
the individual with rule pathology is more benefited 
by rational-emotive therapy or other similar cogni¬ 
tive therapies which help one encounter one's dis¬ 
torted and confused rules and beliefs. 

(5) In the identity neuroses, the individual is confronted 
with the emergence of an introspective self-sense 
through which one is able to apprehend one's internal 
life. "Introspection, in this context, refers to the 
techniques used in dealing with the difficulties or 
problems that arise from F-5 development [F relates 
to the Fulcrum of separation-individuation phase of 
development]; the formal-reflexive-introspective self 
and its turmoils."^^ 

(6) In existential pathologies, existential concerns over¬ 
whelm the self on the centauric level and block its 
functioning. Humanistic/existential therapies 
emphasise the concepts of intrinsic meaning and the 
autonomy of the self. 


As described above, transpersonal or spiritual pathologies 
are divided into the psychic, subtle and causal level. The 
various pathologies may occur at each level and are primarily 
treated by different forms of "spiritual" therapy. 

(7) For the "treatment" of psychic disorders Ken Wilber 
suggests that the techniques of contemplative disci¬ 
pline, Jrmgian therapy, prayer, and strengthening of 
the physical-emotional body are all applicable to this 
level of psychic pathology. In specific cases the 
meditative practitioner- is advised to stop meditation 
immediately, and either consider another path "or 
ride it out sometimes under the care of a conventional 
psychiatrist"^”, or a yoga meditation teacher. 

(8) In subtle pathology, Ken WUber advisra *e medi¬ 
tative peison to intensify the path of eub le-levei 
contemplation, and not to mistake subtle lUmiuna- 
tions for the ultimate enlightenment. Psychotherapy 
can be used as an adjunct. 
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(9) In causal pathology the final detachment or ultimate 
pathology, "a repeated movement' from manifest to 
unmanifest and back again—'bums' the root incli¬ 
nations and desires for contracted and separated 
modes of self existence ... the overcoming of this 
disjunction (a failure to integrate the manifest and 
unmanifest realms) or re-integration of emptiness- 
form are the 'supreme path'—wherein all phenomena 
are seen as already perfect expressions and seals of 
the naturally enlightened mind."^ 

Ken Wilber warns the reader that his hierarchical model 
of pathologies should be used cautiously, "there are no pure 
cases, the influence of cultural differences, genetic predis¬ 
positions, genetic and traumatic arrests, and blended cases''^® 
are all important factors in the process of pathology. 

In all, it can be said that Ken Wilber in the Transformations 
of Consciousness attemtps to describe the value of his spectrum 
model in the diagnosis and treatment of psychopathology. 
He outlines many forms of psychopathology which may 
occur at any developmental stage and he maintains that the 
^ forms of pathology—^psychosis, narcissistic 

or borderline disorders, and neurosis—refer to three dif¬ 
ferent levels of consciousness. A psychosis is a disorder on 
the physical emotional level, borderline problems are dis- 
or ers on the emoHonal level (too much emotionality) and 
a neurosis is a disorder on the mental emotional level 
Repression of emotion). Unlike conventional psychiatrists, 
Ken Wilber discusses the pathological disorders which belong 
to the personal and transpersonal levels. It is important to 
ascertam at which level pathology finds its origin, physical, 
emohonal, mental or spiritual, and treatment should take 
place at the corresponding level, i.e., use physical interven- 
tion for physical diseases and use spiritual methods for 
spiritual crises. However, treatment of other levels may be 
important as support or supplement. Ken Wilber is aware 
that illnesses do not originate in one separate level, what 
happens at one level influences, to a certain extent, all other 
levels. 
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Sex, Ecology, Spirituality: The Spirit of Evolution 

In this book, the first of a three-volume set called the Kosmos 
Trilogy, Ken Wilber offers a broad orienting map of evolving 
men and their place in the larger Kosmos of matter, life, 
mind and spirit. From his previous works he elaborates on 
developmental, evolutionary themes in an extended version. 

Consciousness is the most important instrument in evo¬ 
lution and Ken Wilber attempts to trace evolution within 
the context of perennial wisdom, in accordance with the 
insight and data of the various fields of contemporary 
scientific research. He links the evolution of consciousness 
with the fields of physical, biological and cultural evolution, 
as well as with anthropology, psychology, sociology, phi¬ 
losophy, mysticism, ecology and feminism. 

Ken Wilber introduces several new topics in order to 
exemplify his previous ideas, and he expounds in detail his 
views on today^s world of modernity and post-mddemity 
which seems to him "slightly going mad". Nevertheless, this 
book, like his other works, does not offer a finished 
conclusion, it offers "a thousand hypotheses" or a metaphys¬ 
ics but with evidence. The first chapter of Book One in the 
cosmic Trilogy is based on orienting generalisations, i.e., 
"largely-agreed-upon orienting generalisations, from the 
various branches of knowledge", which after critical exami¬ 
nation may produce profound conclusions. 


Evolution and the Twenty Tenets 

In a unified holistic worldview, the real synthesis unites the 
domains of the physiosphere, biosphere and noosphere, and 
all of these domains again become an interrelated manifes¬ 
tation of Spirit. Human beings are complex individuals 
composed of the physical, biological, mental and spiritual 
levels, and cannot merely be interpreted m terms of the 
lower spheres such as the physiosphere or biosphere as they 
comprise only the physical and biological levels of ^ Person. 
The major links in the continuous levels are termed body. 
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mind and spirit, which correspond to the movement from 
nature to humanity to divinity. Each successive level rep¬ 
resents "an increase in wholeness and integrative capacity." 

Around the end of the 19"’ century modern science 
contributed to a worldview which separated the various 
spheres, and each sphere went its own way; facts from the 
physiosphere (natural sciences) were cut off from the values 
of the noosphere (human sciences). Nevertheless, new 
sciences discovered some self-organising and basic regulari¬ 
ties which are applicable to all three spheres, and this unity 
of science, which Ken Wilber refers to as the evolutionary 
systems theory, claims to offer a coherent and unified 
worldview. In the holistic systems approach, everything in 
life is connected to everything else, and the whole consists 
of interlocking orders. The present crisis is due to a fractured 
worldview, a worldview that erroneously separates rather 
than integrates. The healing of this fractured worldview 
implies the recognition of the wholeness and inter¬ 
connectedness of all life. 

The systems theory is based on the notion of hierarchy, 
also referred to as holarchy, and like Ken Wilberts evolu¬ 
tionary model it ranks phenomena according to holistic 
capacities. 

Reality is composed of several different but continuous 
pdes or levels, from the lowest and least conscious to the 
highest and most conscious. These various levels of reality 
are composed of holons rather than things, processes, parts 
or wholes. A holon, a term borrowed from A. Koestler, is 
a relatively autonomous whole which is simultaneously a part 
® greater whole, i.e., a phenomenon in the universe is 
neither a whole nor a part, but both simultaneously. Holons 
are hierarchically related to each other and holism between 
levels of the normal hierarchy represents an increase in 
wholeness or integrative capacity. The science of holarchy, 
as a multidimensional approach to the relation between each, 
and all, studies the emergence of a series of increasing 
whole/parts. Each holon is composed of sub-holons which 
give rise to hierarchies of parts and wholes; "each deeper 
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or higher holon embraces its junior predecessors and them 
adds its own new and more encompassing pattern or whole¬ 
ness."^® 

This means that in a developmental sequence the whole 
at one stage becomes merely a part of a larger whole at 
the next stage. He deals with these holons in the physiosphere, 
(matter), the biosphere (life), noosphere (mind), and the 
theosphere (the Divine). Ken Wilber is aware that any 
hierarchical model, a ranking of orders of events according 
to their holistic capacity, is opposed by the heterarchical 
model, but he compares the hierarchical pattern of devel¬ 
opment between each level with transformation and the 
heterarchical pattern of development within each level with 
translatiori. The latter merely differentiates but, unlike the 
former, does not integrate. 

He begins the dynamic systems theory with twenty 
orienting generalisations or tenets which represent patterns 
of existence or "tendencies of evolution . These common 
features are the most fundamental patterns of manifestation 
which are applicable to all surface development in all three 
domains of evolution—the physiosphere, biosphere and 


noosphere. 

Each development involves a new transcendence, a ne\y 
interiority, a greater degree of consciousness, a new inte¬ 
gration and the possibility of new and higher pathologies. 
As mentioned before. Reality as a whole is composed of 
holons, but Ken Wilber uses 'Whole' not as a sum total of 
parts, but as the All, which is the suiri total of whole/parts. 
Within this first tenet, Ken Wilber distinguishes Kosmos, the 
unending all which is composed of holons and includes the 
divine realm, from cosmos as the physical universe. A holon 
which has the capacity to preserve its own wholeness m the 
presence of environmental pressures Ken Wilber calls agency 
or 'self asserting tendency expressing wholeness, but as a 
part it must simultaneously adapt itself to other holons, a 
process which he calls 'communion' or 'parhcipatmg ten¬ 
dency' Each holon possesses both agency and communion 
and they operate horizontally on any level. But a holon also 
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has the capacity of self-transcendence or self-transformation, 
which results in a new whole, or the capacity of self¬ 
dissolution, which causes more fragmentation and less unity; 
these capacities operate vertically to higher or tower levels 
respectively. These four capacities taken together are in 
constant tension, i.e., the more a holon preserves its whole¬ 
ness, the less it serves its parts in larger wholes. 

Evolution involves a vertical self-transcendence to new 
forms of wholes and parts that integrates them both; not 
just a wider whole or a horizontal expansion but also a 
deeper whole or a vertical emergence. He relates changes 
in the horizontal dimension to translation and changes in 
the vertical dimension to transformation. Ken Wilber main¬ 
tains that "the greater the vertical dimension of a holon, then 
the greater the depth of that holon; and the more holons 
on that level the wider its span."^^ He associates depth to 
the interior or qualitative dimensions in the hierarchy of a 
holon (whole), and span to the exterior or quantitative 
dimensions (part). Each subsequent level of growth brings 
about greater depth and less span in relation to a holon's 
predecessors, but greater span on its own level. 

The self-transcendent capacities of holons enable new 
holons to emerge, and each new emergent holon transcends 
but includes its predecessors, i.e., whereas the deep basic 
structures are preserved, the surface transition structures are 
negated. The lower levels form the possibilities of the higher, 
and the higher form the probabilities of the lower. Though 
the higher transcends the lower it cannot ignore the lower 
level. However, each successive stage implies not only a 
greater integration but also the possibility of pathology; 
tr^scendence can end up in regression or differentiation 
with dissociation if the corresponding integration does not 
ensue. Holarchy goes pathological when arrogant holons do 
not embrace and transcend the preceding levels but repress, 
alienate and dissociate these holons upon which its own 
existence intimately depends. 

Ken Wilber then makes some fundamental additions to 
these twenty tenets which will not violate the systems 
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theory. He connects the depth of a holon to consciousness 
and affirms that "the greater the depth of a holon, the greater 
its degree of consciousness.""* The less depth, the more 
fundamental and less significant it is to the Kosmos and vice 
versa; the greater the depth, the less fundamental and more 
significant that holon is for the Kosmos. Many holistic 
theorists (New-Age paradigm) mistake great span (number 
of holons on any given level) for great depth (number of 
levels in any holarchy) and more fundamental for more 
significant; bigger or more fundamental is not a higher or 
deeper whole and this kind of growth only ends up in 
regression. Their holarchies are emphasising a horizontal, 
wider expansion and ignoring the vertical deeper expansion. 
However, greater depth involves both a vertical and hori¬ 
zontal expansion. Nevertheless, the realisation of the ulti¬ 
mate depth as the ultimate oneness with the Kosmos is not 
equal for all living beings. Though all beings are equally 
manifestations of Spirit, the realisation of ultimate depth, as 
the result of an evolutionary process of transcendence, 
depends on the holarchy of realisation. Growth is not a mere 
isolated affair (micro) but is inseparably related to the 
environment (macro). Though there are distinctions between 
individual and social growth, they are nevertheless inter¬ 
active and the former is in relational exchange with the latter 
at all levels of its depth. And finally, evolution tends in the 
direction of increased differentiation/integration, autonomy, 
complexity, organisation and telos. 

Ken Wilber is of the opinion that all these tenets of the 
systems theory are not a healing force for the fractured 
worldview, as they don't distinguish the individual and 
social dimensions on any level. But the individual and social 
levels are two aspects of the same level, and what is needed 
is "to construct a series of true holarchies of compound 
individuals, and then indicate at the same level of 
zation the type of environment (or social holon) m which 
the individual holon is a participant."^’ This needs to be 
done in the physiosphere and biosphere as well as the 
noosphere. At each stage of growth a compound individual 
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is related to a compound environment of the same level, 
which in turn is related to the cultural realm of that level! 

The hierarchies of the holistic systems theory deal entirely 
with surfaces or exteriors (empiricism) and overlook almost 
entirely the interior, subjectivity and consciousness (intro¬ 
spection and interpretation). For the exterior, objective 
approaches the physical or empirical world is fundamental, 
it starts from material and empirical facts and deduces the 
existence of transcendental realities on the basis of empirical 
realities. For the interior subjective approaches the primor¬ 
dial data are consciousness and intentionality, and the 
existence of transcendental reality is a deduction from 
interior, direct experiences. Although each approach is 
profoundly significant, transpersonal studies incorporates 
both these approaches. 

The Four Quadrants Model 



Cultural domain 
meaning, “we” 


Interior, individual, intent 
introspection, “P’ 



Figure 1. The Four Quadrants Model 
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the four different quadrants, as major aspects to each and 
every holon, are “intimately related and indeed dependent 
upon all the others, but none can be reduced to the others."-*’ 

Evolution occurs in all four quadrants and each quadrant 
is essential for completeness, because each holon has these 
four dimensions. Ken Wilber ties individual development to 
social and cultural evolution; cultural events have social 
correlates. Higher stages of consciousness development 
indicate wider patterns in all four quadrants, in self, m 
individual behaviour, in culture and in society. 

Each quadrant has a different type of truth. The upper 
right quadrant represents the exterior structure of the 
individual which deals with propositional truth (tmth con¬ 
nected with objective, observable facts), whereas the upper 
left quadrant, the interior form of the individual, uses 
subjective truthfulness (truth connected with mterpretation 
and meaning). The lower right quadrant 
empirical or exterior forms of social systems and deals with 
objective social institutions or material social structures, and 
judges its validity through observable proces^s ^ 
aetton system which Ken Wilber refers to j functional fat. 
The lower left quadrant is related to shared worldviews and 
“or the Interiors of the social systen^; its tm* or 
validity is concerned with subjects m relation to mutual 
undeiSanding such as goodness or righteousness ato r^ 
ferred to as "cultural fit." Ultimately these four truths are 
Sour facts of spirit as it radiates in the marafested worlA 
Each of these four validity claims has its own ^e of 
evidete and data: injunction (experiment), apprehension 

SeSng data), and confirmation/rejection (conse^ual 

jSweation). Assertions "hhui 'ach "" h^aU^^^ 
or rejected by the criterion of these three stran g 

“?f these quadrants is "ted in a^ 
language; the entire "ght half can a ^ 

such as ^^“^^^^maches can be studied empiri- 
^";per » « d^Libed in "I" language- such as 
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self-consciousness and subjectivity, and the lower left in 
we' language, such as ethics, common culture and 
intersubjective meaning, as its depth can be internally ex¬ 
perienced (see Figure 1). For Ken Wilber, "any higher 
developments, in all four quadrants, have to occur through 
an individual's own effort (UL), evidenced in individual 
bodily transformations (UR), practiced in a microcommunity 
or sangha of the similarly depthed (LL) with its own 
microsocial structure (LR) ... but how they unfold will 
depend upon the mutual interaction and interplay between 
all four intentional, behavioral, cultural and so- 

four continue to evolve in history, and none of 
that IS predetermined in any strong sense."« The different 
left hand (ascending) and right hand (descending) ap¬ 
proaches to consciousness must be integrated; the union of 
t ese two, the umon of the one and the many, determines 
the approach to higher stages of consciousness development 
Itself, and their union is the source and goal of genuine 
spirituality. These higher developments proceed in all four 
quadrants; m order for the realisation of Spirit to be complete 
all four quadrants ought to be taken into account as these 
tour quadrants are all facets of Spirit. 

What Ken Wilber calls 'flatland' or 'descending world' is 
the material world of flat and endless sensory forms without 
any deeper or Wgher potentials. It reduces the entire Kosmos 
to a bimdle of its' where the 'I' and 'We' domains are almost 
entirely reduced to 'it' domains. It is a purely descending 
^ ascending energy, like capitalism, con- 
behaviourism or empiricism. The so- 
called flatland atomists' reduce all quadrants to the upper- 
right quadrant, and they reduce aU the higher order struc- 

* 'ff u atomic particles (gross reduction- 

ism). The flatland holists' reduce everything on the left half 
to a corre^ondmg reality on the right half (subtle reduc- 
omsin). The subtle reductionists recognise a surface hier¬ 
archy but leave out the depth dimension, such as value, 
consciousness, mtuition, etc; they replace interior gradations 
of quahty or degrees of interior depth by exterior gradations 
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of quantity or functions of exterior span. Subtle reductionism 
is often holistic but this is only of the exterior variety, i.e., 
holistically interwoven 'its' lacking the holistic domains of 
the T and 'We'. 

In constructivism (cultural constructivism or interior holism) 
there is an attempt to reduce all quadrants to the lower left 
quadrant, i.e., reducing all knowledge claims to intersubjective 
constructions in the d)mamic collective "We". They claim the 
absence of interobjective realities and objective truth, because 
the individual's ideas are built up according to one's interest. 
The reductionisms of the systems theory (exterior holism) 
attempt to reduce all reality to the lower-right quadrant, 
the dynamic collective 'It'; this means the reduction of all 
truths to functional fit, whereby the social system alone is 
the primary reality. 

Both interior and exterior holism share their truths in the 
collective—one cultural and the other social, but the former 
occupies itself exclusively with subjectivism (We), whereas 
the latter deals mainly with objectivism (It). 

According to Ken Wilber, the original holon is "a holon 
with four irtseparable aspects (intentional, behavioral, cul¬ 
tural and social), each with its own validity claims (subjective 
truthfulness, objective truth, intersubjective justness, and 
interobjective functional fit)."" As long as the four quadrants 
themselves are not integrated, so long will tWs fractured 
worldview not contribute to a mutual harmony. The healing 
impulse comes not from championing functional fit (Lower 
Right) but mutual understanding (Lower Left). And that 
depends first and foremost, we will see, on individual 
growth and transformation (Upper Left). " He does not 
want the modernists or post-modernists to replace atomism 
by holism, but to integrate exterior 'it' with the depth of^ 
'I' and the community of 'We', or integrate the biosphere 
and noosphere in a higher and deeper umbn. 


The Path of Descent 

Up to this point in Book One, Ken Wilber te discu^ "the 
path of ascint" in the formative stages m the individual and 
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collective evolution of the human species in the past and for 
the future. In Part Two, he describes "the path of descent"; 
the complementary movement in evolution, which is 
characterised by Spirit that delights in diversity, and which 
manifests itself in the emanation of the many out of the One. 
Tlie Ascenders focus mainly on the uncreated Source and ig¬ 
nore creation, whereas the Descenders are more focused on 
the created world of manyness, seeing only creation. 

Ken Wilber gives equal importance to the movement of as¬ 
cent (Spirit transcendent to the world), and to the movement 
of descent (Spirit immanent in the world). In this improved 
version of his developmental process, all development (tran¬ 
scendence) is envelopment (immanence); the ascending force 
of the lower to the higher is accomplished by the higher force 
expressing itself in the lower (descent). "Reality is the inte¬ 
gration of the Ascending [as the realisation of the other world] 
and Descending paths [as the creative Source of this world] 
that the Nondual awareness flashes/'^^ 


Systems theory is engaged in the relation with each and all, 
but leavp out the One, the Source of each and all. The hori- 
zontal dimension (surface structure/translation) reduces each 
to all, whereas the vertical dimension (deep structure /trans¬ 
formation) embraces all to One. In reconciling ascent with 
descent, the ascent towards the transcendent One culminates 
m descent towards the immanent Many. Reunion with the 
Kosmos involves a horizontal identification (descent) with 
ature as well as a vertical movement (ascent) to the tran¬ 
scendent nondual One. This complementary movement of as¬ 
cent and descent allows a wider identity and opening, in which 
natural phenomena are able to manifest Spirit which radiates 
through them. Without this unifying centre it is impossible to 
integrate the 'it', and 'we' spheres. By participating in the 
° ® embracing Each as a perfect manifestation of 

the One, one discovers the divine Source. Like Sri Aurobindo 
and Plotinus, Ken Wilber maintains that ascent is related to a 
change m perception in which "more and more of this world 
is perceived as Perfectly Divine until there is only the Per¬ 
fectly Divine in all perception."^® 
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He relates descent, Sri Aurobindo's delight of Existence, 
to compassion but unlike Sri Aurobindo's descent, Ken 
Wilber's descent, as we will see later on, misses the purifying 
function of the psychic in the process of transformation. 


Modernism and Postmodernism 

While examining in detail the shortcomings of modernism, 
Ken Wilber distinguishes two kinds of modernists: the eco 
camp as environmentalists and the ego camp as rationalists. 
Both camps are thoroughly caught in the modem descending 
path. The eco camp has reduced the higher levels (noosphere) 
to the lower levels (biosphere) without integrating the 
deeper possibilities. The eco camp faced the central problem 
of the relation between human subjectivity, the I, and the 
world and nature. In its attempt to return to nature, to 
become one with it rather than to control it, they emphasised 
the expression of ecstatic feelings in the unification with 
internal and external nature, thereby overlooking objectivity, 
autonomy and instrumentality. In their search forward to 
Nature, they went back to nature. The source of these 
spiritual feelings is not nature itself but transcendental Spirit, 
of which nature is an expression. 

The descending ego camps were haunted by regression, 
a move downward to a previous lower level; they confused 
regression and higher order integration. Their way of 
embracing sensory nature ended up in pathological descent 
by validating pre-personal egoism. In their desire to control 
nature, the rational ego camp dissociated ego from nature 
and reduced the interior to the exterior without producing 
a global transformation. In its objectifying sciences of man, 
they focused on surfaces and external dimensions, overlook¬ 
ing internal phenomena such as value, meaning and purpose 
n?e ascending ego camps were marked by repression, and 
no further ascent beyond ego; they |^gnored transpersonal 
iUuminations, and confused transcendence and mpresstom 
Ken Wilber concludes that both cantps had no place for he 
trLcendent Spirit, as they assumed that nature itself is the 

ultimate reality. 
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While modernity has distinguished the four quadrants, 
postmodernism faces the task of the integration of the Big 
p\ree at the vision-logic level; the integration of the isolated 
individual with a meaningful social life and culture against 
the background of universal natural science. All these aspects 
are integral expressions of Spirit, none can be isolated from 
the other, each has to be honored in its respective task. Going 
postmodern involves a change in consciousness and a rehash 
of man-made institutions. 


Ken Wilber's Worldview 

In a significant turn in his view of world's future Ken Wilber 
assumes a shift from the rational-industrial society to a 
vision-logic information-based society. This new information 
tramformation brings with it a new worldview with new 
sockl institutions within a new cultural world space. But Ken 
Wilber is also of the opinion that this transformation is 
problems, a huge nightmare may come 
with It. However, evolution does not mean a final extinction 
o h^aiuty, though that is a genuine possibility; integration 
a e vision-logic level is possible as there are signs 
eyei^nvhere that this is taking place. With the emergence 
o yision-logic, the first stage going beyond rationality 
[mature Reason], the individual is able to integrate the 
noosphere with the biosphere and, on the cultiSal level, 
m egra e c hire and nature. Anyway, this higher integrative 
realm, formmg a highly integrative personality, is still in the 
nooyhere and not in the transpersonal domain. Even be- 
yond the stage of vision-logic there are processes taking place 
which mdicate the emerging glimpses of the Over-Soul. At 
present man is still not able to integrate the ascending and 
descendmg paths in the emergent World-Soul, but "the 
evoluhonaiy imderstanding of nonduaUty has already been 
won by Schelling in the West and Aurobindo in the East 
... their paths can be ours, collectively, now .... these roads 
are open to us, roads present but untravelled."^ Ken Wilber 
assumes that an increasing number of individuals intuit the 
Over-Soul, the spiritual intuition of wholeness, but these 
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individuals translate or interpret that intuition merely in 
terms of the upper-left quadrant (subjective introspection or 
"I"), thereby ignoring intersubjective (social service and 
cultural activities), and objective forms of Spirit (techno- 
economic infrastructures and social systems). 

Others attempt to interpret these experiences merely in 
terms of the upper-right quadrant (objective observation or 
"It"), thereby ignoring the subjective interior dimensions of 
"I" and "we". The latter leaves out inner transformations 
as an aspect of the manifest All, whereas the former leaves 
out the objective reality as an . aspect of the Self's manifes¬ 
tation. According to Ken Wilber, "The idea seems to be that 
if I can just contact my higher Self, then everything else will 
take care of itself. But this fails miserably to see that Spirit 
manifests always and simultaneously as the four quadrants 

of the Kosmos."^^ . .n. t 

In the process of the integration of the Big Three 1, it, 

we—mind, nature, society and culture are taken up and 
integrated in Spirit, each sees itself not just as individua 
or collective fragments of the universe, but as vehicles of 
Spirit "As Spirit/Consciousness evolves into the transpersonal 
domain, the Big Three appear as Buddha (the ultimate 1), 
Dharma (the ultimate It), and Sangha (the ultimate We)... 
At the same time, the timeless and eternal nature of Spirit 
can nonetheless be intuited in (or through) any of the four 
quadrants."^® As the only reality. Spirit must go out of itself 
in order to create the manifest world. "And so. Spirit know^s 
itself objectively as nature; knows itself subjectively as mmd, 
and knows itself absolutely as Spirit—the ^urce, the Summit 
and the Eros of the entire sequence.'"^ These three broad 
movements can also be referred to as subconscious, self- 
conscious and superconscious, or prepersonal, personal and 
transpersonal. 

Conclusion of Sex, Ecology, Spirituality 

In this book, Ken Wilber explores some of the major present- 
day philosophical, psychological, ecological and spiritual 
trencU. He points out the fractured general tendencies of 
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such trends and articulates an integral worldview. His 
scholarship (based on the level of vision-logic with a higher 
order of synthesising capacity) creates a network of rela¬ 
tionships and fits these together into a comprehensive whole. 
The Kosmos Trilogy asks the question: "How can we become 
more fully human and at the same time be saved from the 
fate of being merely human."®® Ken Wilber offers the reader 
a broad orienting map of the place of men and women in 
relation to the Universe, Life and Spirit. 

In Part One, describing the holonic Kosmos and the 
worldview of universal integralism, Ken Wilber traces evolu¬ 
tion historically, from humanoids to postmodernism and 
psychologically, from pre-egoic levels of consciousness (in¬ 
fancy), through mental-egoic levels (personal) to trans-egoic 
levels (transpersonal). He opens the first chapter with 
orienting generalisations and attempts to unite the insights 
of ail the various scientific disciplines into one concept: the 
hierarchy of holons. Evolution develops in an increasing 
complexity, differentiation and organisation, and has pro¬ 
duced the physiosphere, biosphere and noosphere. The great 
wisdom traditions assume that human beings have different 
levels ^body, mind and soul—^but they don't correlate each 
of those levels with the four quadrants. Transpersonal 
Sadies should embrace and incorporate an all-quadrant view 
ot uman consciousness and development, covering all the 
levels m their behavioural, intentional, cultural and social 
mamfestations. This multidimensional approach integrates 
consciousness (self), culture (ethics), and nature (environ¬ 
ment). For Ken Wilber, individual growth requires the 
aevelopment of transpersonal stages, the realisation of these 
stages through practice, and the expression of them in all 
the four quadrants. 

In Part Two he explores the complementary movement 
of the path of descent, the movement in which the One Self 
i«c<^es the Many and creation becomes an expression of 
t e One, In this major development Ken Wilber moves away 
from his earlier realisation of Spirit transcendent to Self and 
world, and he no longer denies earthly realities. Through 
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his newly developed four quadrant model, he aims at a form 
of spirituality in which ascent and descent are integrated. 
Both paths are parts of one integral process with two distinct 
movements; when separated from each other they create a 
partial worldview. In Part Two, Ken Wilber also explains 
the concept of 'flatland', which prevents us from seeing the 
holistic Kosmos, as well as the fatal consequences of dividing 
the ascending and descending processes, and ways in which 
the two paths are united in the 'nondual Heart.' 

The Eye of Spirit: An Integral Vision for a INorld gone 
Slightly Mad 

In this work Ken Wilber presents his integral spiritual 
humanism and attempts to apply his integral orientation, 
inclusive and comprehensive, to the various fields of human 
knowledge, including the integration of science and spiri¬ 
tuality. In a note to the reader Ken Wilber tries to explain 
the concept of integration and how to integrate the tradition 
of liberalism with a genuine spirituality. The liberals replace 
the individual's relationship to the Divine as the ultimate 
concern in life with the salvation of the individual's economic 
and political freedom. A spiritual liberalism integrates God 
and liberalism, a spirituality that rests on a liberal Spirit. 

Ken Wilber relates the integral approach to the four 
quadrant model described in Sex, Ecology, Spir/fufl//fy. Inte¬ 
gral studies are related to an "all-level, all-quadrant" view 
of human consciousness, i.e., it covers not just all the 
quadrants, but also all the various levels within each quad¬ 
rant. Ken Wilber explains this entire spectnim of levels in 
the four domains of human beings, from integral psychology 
to integral anthropology to integral philosophy to integral 
art. 

He weaves earlier essays—The Spectrum of Consciousness, 
Lip from Eden, Eye to Eye together into new material.^ In 
the following chapters he gives commentaries and verifica- 
tiohs of his earlier works and responds to the various 
criticisms he has received about his work in general and Sex, 
Ecology, Spirituality in particular. 
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In these chapters he outlines the major 'phases' of his 
works as Wilber-I, Wilber-II Wilber-III, and Wilber-IV. 

In Wilber-I, The Spectrum of Consciousness, he fiercely 
expounds the Romantic viewpoints and refers to this early 
model as the "Romantic/Jungian/Wilber I" model. In this 
model the primal ground or perfect wholeness is present 
in the infantile pre-egoic structure, though in an unconscious 
form, i.e., the pre-egoic state is one with Ground but in an 
unconscious fashion. The self is totally one with the Ground 
in the pre-egoic and the transegoic stage, but the former 
union is unconscious and the latter is conscious. An infantile 
regression in the service of the ego, prior to transcendence 
of the ego, is the essential doorway to recontact the primal 
Ground. However, Atman is not lost in early evolution but 
in prior involution, and the Romantics, lacking a genuine 
understanding of involution, elevated prerational infantilism 
to transpersonal insight. 

Wilber-II refers to the involution/evolution model of Sri 
Aurobindo and Plotinus. In The Atman Project and its sister 
volume, lip from Eden, Ken Wilber explores an integral 
psychology in which he unites East and West, from Buddha 
to Freud, and claims that "In the almost two decades since 
writing Atman, I have found its basic framework to be as 
sturdy and solid as ever."®^ Before they were published in 
book form, both books were initially, a validation of the 
Romantic version, but Ken Wilber discovered that this 
Romantic view was limited and he reworked the earlier 
drafts of both books. Human development does not proceed 
from unconscious Heaven (pre-egoic) to Conscious Hell 
(egoic), to conscious Heaven (transegoic), because the loss 
of consciousness with the Divine Ground, the loss of the 
unconscious Union, means that the individual world ceases 
to exist. The real course of manifest human development is 
from imconscious Hell to conscious Hell to conscious Heaven. 
The Romantics confuse pre with trans and elevate the pre¬ 
states to the exaltation of the trans-states; the infantile state 
is basically prepersonal rather than the unconscious 
transpersonal. The loss of oneness from Spirit is called 
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involution, the movement whereby Spirit unconsciously 
involves itself in the lower forms of its own manifestation. 
At each stage of involution. Spirit returning to itself, the 
individual remembers that he or she was once consciously 
united with the Divine itself. Infantile regression, as the core 
to the transpersonal domain, might occur only "if necessi¬ 
tated by a recontacting of Ground-as-prana or some earlier- 
fulcrum lost potentials, dissociations, pathologies, and so on 
(a regression in service of ego, prior to transcendence of 
ego)."®^ These developmental malformations at any of the 
self-fulcrums block subsequent higher development. Regres¬ 
sion and recontacting of the infantile state is not a necessary 
prerequisite for higher spiritual development. 

In Up from Eden: a transpersonal view of human evolution, he 
explores the idea that evolution itself is a spiritual unfolding, 
like Sri Aurobindo's vision. But unlike Sri Aurobindo, Ken 
Wilber claims to have combined that philosophical idea with 
anthropological data based on extensive empirical and 
anthropological evidence. However, this claim appears con¬ 
tradictory. In The Eye of Spirit Ken Wilber proclaims that 
"none of them [Teilhard de Chardin, Aurobindo and Hegel] 
had combined that philosophical notion with an actual hard 
look at anthropological data, and none of them had advanced 
any of the specific stages of this evolution based on any sort 
of extensive empirical and anthropological evidence. In this 
regard Eden was, I believe, a major advance."” But it seems 
rather strange to this author that Ken Wilber previously 
wrote in Up from Eden, "Aurobindo, of course, is one of the 
few geniuses and full mystics (East or West) who also had 
the opportunity and willingness to study the anthropological 
and paleontological records compiled so carefully by modem 
science, and he found those records to be not only compatible 
with his view but supportive of it. ” 

Cultural developmental stages accompany *e evolution 
of cultural worldviews; what appears in individuals as a 
spectrum of consciousness (upper-left quadrant) appears in 
cultures as a spectrum of worldviews (lower-left quadrant). 
Ken Wilber assumes a correlation between the ontogenetic 
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(history of the individual development of an organised 
being) and phylogenetic (history of the descent of families) 
formation of the human species. Ken Wilber alleges that he 
bridged the cross between the strength of Sri Aurobindo, 
Gebser and Habermas; Cultural evolution, in a sophisticated 
form, can be embraced as an explanatory principle in human 
history. 

So we see that Wilber-ll is more based on the ladder model 
in which spirituality develops gradually, step by step; the 
full process of human development can be seen as a spiritual 
process in which consciousness becomes clearer and enlarges 
until it unites with the spiritual level. In Wilber-I, the ego 
is seen as an 'enemy' of spiritual development but in Wilber- 
ll the ego is no longer an obstacle but a stepping stone in 
the direction of spiritual development. Wilber-II replaces his 
old extrovert model of the Spectrum of consciousness by his 
new introvert model. The process of development indicates 
a progressive deepening and heightening of consciousness. 

In Wilber-III, Ken Wilber realises that development is 
more complicated than he initially assumed and therefore 
he puts aside his homogeneous development (Wilber-II). 

In Eye to Eye, Ken Wilber explores the full-spectrum 
approach to human consciousness and behaviour from 3 
spectrum of the three valid modes of knowing; each of which 
discloses a different type of world; the world of sensibilia/ 
intelligibilia, and transcendelia. To understand the Kosmos 
implies the inclusion of all three types of knowing. The nature 
of the Absolute can be disclosed only with the eye of 
contemplation and not with the eye of the flesh or the eye 
of the mind. Ken Wilber argues that metaphysics can be done 
only with the eye of contemplation. To be genuine, all future 
metaphysics must offer in addition to the sensory and mental 
experience, direct experiential data of the spiritual domain 
itself, through spiritual practice. These three strands of 
knowing are applicable to all levels in each quadrant, and 
with this integral vision science or nature touches the "it” 
of Spirit, consciousness or self touches the "I" of Spirit, and 
culture or ethics the "we" of Spirit. 
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In Transformations of Consciousness Ken Wilber adds a 
further differentiation of the various developmental levels 
to his model. He divides human consciousness—the upper 
left quadrant—into three main components: enduring basic 
structures, temporary transition structures and the self or 
self-system. The self as a mediator between the basic and 
transitional structures has at each higher stage free access 
to the previous basic structures but not to the previous 
transitional structures. 

A fulcrum of self-development, the stepping up of the self 
into a new level of consciousness, goes through the triple 
process of fusion, transcendence and integration. If a fulcrum 
gets disturbed it generates a specific level of psychopathol¬ 
ogy. The self, when identified with a basic structure, gen¬ 
erates various transitional stages. These transitional struc¬ 
tures, which include worldviews, are not integrated in the 
higher levels but are replaced. The exclusive identity with 
the lower level is dissolved, but the capacities of that lower 
structure are integrated into the higher structure. Though 
the development of basic structures is linear in which the 
lower cannot be bypassed, yet the self-sense can go side¬ 
ways, regress or jump ahead, i.e., the self can be all over 
the developmental structures and is therefore not linear. 

In his earlier works, Ken Wilber assumed that the indi¬ 
vidual has to negotiate all the lower levels first before 
spiritual stages can unfold, i.e., the lower stages cannot be 
bypassed. This does not mean that the individual can have 
spiritual experiences at any level or stage of growth, but 
the individual still has to grow to the point that he can 
integrate the depth of the spiritual experience, i.e., to actually 
live from those higher levels rather than temporarily having 
access to some of these higher levels of consciousness. 
"Spiritual experiences do not allow you to simply bypass the 
growth and development upon which enduring spiritual 
realization itself depends. Evolution can be accelerated, as 
Aurobindo said, but not fundamentally skipped over."® 

Ken Wilber endeavours to refine this formulation by using 
his new Wilber-III model of enduring structures. 
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developmental transitional lines and the self-sense which 
generates a transition structure, but is not a transition 
structure itself. Ken Wilber abandons his unilinear develop¬ 
ment and differentiates the self-sense from the lines of 
development which occur alongside each other and pass 
through the various stages. In his own words; "Ken Wilber- 
III explicitly distinguishes the different developmental lines that 
unfold through those seventeen levels. These different develop¬ 
mental lines include affective, cognitive, moral, interper¬ 
sonal, object-relations, self-identity, and so on, each of which 
develops in a quasii-independent fashion through the general levels 
or basic structures of consciousness."^^ 

The various developmental lines involving both enduring 
and transitional structures often stand in a relation of 
"necessary but not sufficient", which means that "ethical 
development cannot race ahead of interpersonal develop¬ 
ment, which cannot race ahead of cognitive development, 
which itself rests on certain physiological maturational sched¬ 
ules (all juggled, of course, by the self)."®^ 

The relatively independent lines of development are held 
together by the self-system. When the basic structure of 
awareness unfolds, the self-system may not be willing to 
follow the unfolding and remains on the lower level. In such 
cases the individual may have an increased spiritual devel¬ 
opment but he or she is not able to adapt or live authentically 
from that higher awareness unless the temporary higher 
states of consciousness are converted into enduring levels of 
coi\sciousness through sustained practice. 

Psychological and Spiritual Development 

Ken Wilber meaningfully describes the different uses of the 
word spiritual" in terms of lines or streams, and levels or 
waves, although he acknowledges that there are many more 
definitions of 'spirituality'. 

According to Ken Wilber's interpretation of the word 
spiritual, spiritual development when defined as a separate 
developmental line with its own unfolding nms parallel with 
psychological development, whereas when defined as the 
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highest reaches of all those lines (levels), its development 
occurs after psychological development is completed. Ken 
Wilber believes that both interpretations are acceptable, and 
spirituality does not exist only in the higher levels though 
he often refers to these higher domains as 'spiritual'. 

In the development of the spectrum of consciousness, the 
nine or ten basic levels of consciousness represent the 
universal waves of developmental unfolding (the stage-like 
sequence common to all streams) through which the various 
developmental lines proceed, in other words, the different 
streams that move through those waves: the self or self¬ 
system attempts to balance all the different streams with 
their waves of development. 

Spiritual Level and Spiritual Line 

In the first use of the term 'spiritual' as the highest wave 
of any stream, spiritual development cannot emerge stable 
unless the lower basic enduring structures or waves have 
been sufficiently secured. In this model spirituality exists 
only in the higher domains and can develop only after the 
•lower domains are transcended. It needs a strong solidified 
ego before transcendence of the ego can take place. In the 
second use of the term 'spiritual' as a separate stream, its 
development can occur alongside the development of other 
transitional lines. 

Most of the arguments about the relation of psychology 
and spirituality are due to the confusion of level or enduring 
wave with line or transitional stream. Nevertheless, Ken 
Wilber maintains that whether spirituality is seen as the 
highest wave or as a separate stream, the spiritual line itself 
still depends upon the movement from its preperspnal wave 
to its personal wave to its transpersonal wave, i.e., the 
spiritual stream runs through or moves from these three 
waves in a successive order to establish a stable adaptation 
rather than a temporary state. 

T^us even if spirituality is viewed as a separate line, "it 
does show, on the long haul, a general unfolding through 
the expanding waves of consciousness (subconscious to 
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conscious to superconscious waves], with developments in 
the spiritual stream depending upon previously established 
competences in that stream itself."^® To express this com¬ 
plicated subject more simplistically, the higher stages of 
spiritual development must pass through the gateway of the 
integrative vision-logic level. 

A global spirituality needs the deep integrative capacities 
of vision-logic, even though it seems that individual spiritual 
development can take place without this integral vision-logic 
level because it is a seemingly independent line of devel¬ 
opment. 

When Sri Aurobindo's developmental model is viewed in 
terms of waves, then spiritual progress obeys "the logic of 
successive unfolding"; spiritual development proceeds when 
previous developments have been sufficiently conquered. In 
Ken Wilber's words, "Aurobindo's point is that meditation 
(or spiritual practice in general) can accelerate but not alter the 
form or sequence—of this developmental unfolding. As pro¬ 
found as Aurobindo's point is, let us refine it."®® 

Ken Wilber believes that both views are true on the con¬ 
dition that the terms spirituality and psychology are clearly 
specified. When psychology is classified as "mental and per¬ 
sonal" and spirituality as "transpersonal" (the higher levels of 
the lines) then spiritual development can only proceed after 
psychological development has been secured. This is also Sri 
Aurobindo s view of successive unfolding in a linear manner. 
But this approach misses those different quasi-independent 
lines of development. These various developmental lines, 
psychological as well as spiritual, run parallel and do not 
unfold after each other in a linear way. Ken Wilber then treats 
Sri Aurobindo s surface, inner and higher development as 
three broadly distinct lines) each can develop quasi-indepen- 
dently. For Ken Wilber "this means that individuals (ontoge- 
netically and phylogenetically) might make strides in psychic/ 
subtle development while still being relatively undeveloped 
in frontal structures (ego, rationality, conventional verbal, 
etc). This further points up why I believe these various 
streams are not stacked linearly on top of each other—and 
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further, why progress in some lines might run ahead, or lag 
behind, others."^ But as mentioned above, even if spiritual¬ 
ity is defined as its own separate line these individual lines 
themselves do unfold in a linear sequence, as those lines rely 
upon the competences of the earlier structures and thus run 
from prepersonal to personal to transpersonal levels. 

VVilber-IV, as represented in Sex, Ecology, Spirituality, A Brief 
History of Every thing and The Eye of Spirit, relates the spectrum 
model to science, culture and society. The Wilber-III aspects 
are practically unchanged, but set in an 'all-quadrant, all-level 
context. The individual subjective domain—consciousness, 
personality but also psychopathology—is always already 
embedded in objective, intersubjective and interobjective 
realities. The subjective domain is distributed across all quad¬ 
rants with all their levels and lines. In the Wilber-IV model, 
the methodology of an integral approach to consciousness 
involves: (1) the three strands operative in all valid knowl¬ 
edge (injunction, apprehension, confirmation); (2) the four 
validity claims through which the three strands operate: 
propositional truth [upper-right], subjective truthfulness [up¬ 
per-left], cultural meaning [lower-left], and functional fit 
[lower-right]; (3) the nine levels of development in each 

^ In Ken Wilber's previous works, he mainly described sub¬ 
jective individual development, but Wilber-IV descries not 
only the nine stages of development from Wilber-III, but they 
are now placed in the context of the other three quadmnts, 
which causes a complex whole of thirty-six cells With the 
help of this model one can specify more clearly all the vari¬ 
ous forms of interaction between the four quadrants^Each 
quadrant does influence the other quadrants, but the attempt 
?o reduce one of these quadrants to the other three quadrants 
ken Wilber classifies as a form of reductionisin. For him, all 
four quadrants are necessary for an integral theory of con- 

''^capitulate, Ken Wilber divides his body of work into 
four main periods: Wilber-I, the Romantic period, which is 
chl™rised by the pre/traes faUacy, confusing divme egoism 
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with divine liberation; Wilber-H, the evolutionary and devel¬ 
opmental period which replaced a 'recaptured goodness' 
model with a 'growth to goodness' view; Wilber-III subdi¬ 
vided development into levels and lines or 'waves' and 
'streams'; development is not a ladder-like process but con¬ 
sists of numerous independent lines progressing through the 
levels; Wilber-IV sets development in the context of the 'four 
quadrants' rnodel. Each period incorporates its predecessors, 
except Wilber-I, which has "some very good and some very 
confused ideas". The Eye of Spirit concludes with the trans¬ 
personal stages of consciousness. 

Spirit 

For Ken Wilber Spirit has two paradoxical aspects: Spirit as 
the summit of being; as the highest level and goal of evolu¬ 
tion (ascent or the transcendental nature of Spirit) and also as 
the essence of each and everything that exists, the Ground of 
the entire sequence (the immanent nature of Spirit). 

Ken Wilber's nondualistic approach unites and integrates 
both aspects of Spirit. Spirit has evolved the instrument for 
Its own self-realisation, and because of Spirit's involvement 
with this world, this world evolves with Spirit. But although 
Spirit occurs m the world of time, space and form, it is 
primordial, timeless and formless, and a certain amount of 
evolution IS required to get in touch with this timeless/ 
formless Spirit, one's true Self. There is only Spirit, the each 
and the all are perfect manifestations of Spirit, and the 
separate self is in search of Spirit. Though Spirit is fully 
present at every moment, it is not yet realised. Spiritual 
practice does not aim at changing the state of consciousness, 
but directs the seeker into a stateless condition. In this 
^oim o ever-present changeless awareness the seeker sees 
t e wor with the eye of Spirit. When the separate self¬ 
seme has been annihilated, one will exist as a vehicle of Spirit. 

The question immediately arises: does the ego exist in 
the higher stages of development? Ken Wilber consistently 
maintains two positions about this question. In the process 
of evolution the ego s task will be diminished and finally 
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abandoned to allow a place for superconsciousness. But 
transcendence of the ego does not mean a mere deformation 
or annihilation of the ego, "one still possesses an ego—it's 
just that one's identity is no longer exclusively bound to it."*^ 
The existence of the egoic structure itself does not con¬ 
stitute our prison; it is only our exclusive identification with 
that structure which imprisons us. In the transegoic stage 
the ego is both negated and preserved. The ego is annihilated 
in the higher levels, when ego is referred to as an exclusive 
sense of identity with the individual body and mind. But 
the ego is maintained in the higher level when ego is referred 
to as that aspect of self-awareness or competency which deals 
with the gross conventional world. This means that one still 
possesses an ego in the higher levels but one's identity is 
no longer exclusively bound to it. 


The Marriage of Sense and Soul: Integrating Science and 
Religion 


In The Marriage of Sense and Soul, Ken Wilber uses his integral 
approach ('the all-level, all-quadrant' model) to integrate 
science and religion. Science, with its experimental and 
empirical method based on evidence, aims at the discovery 
of truth, but its truth is objective and does not offer meaning, 
Yglug arid depth. It is religion which offers the individual 
a fulfilling meaning to life, a wisdom which facts alone can 
never reveal. He relates religion to the common core of the 
world's great wisdom traditions, i.e., the Great Chain of 
Being, the interwoven levels of matter, body, mind, soul and 
spirit.'Each level of reality has a specific branch of knowledge 
associated with it, for example, physics studies matter and 
mysticism studies the experience of Spirit. 

Modernity in its process of differentiatmg art, morals and 
monological science went too far in its differentiating pro- 
cess, and ended up in dissociation fragmentation and 
repression. Empirical science reduced the Great Cham of 
Being to systems of matter alone, and domed ony mol 
existence to art and morals. In the reconciUation of science 
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and religion, Ken Wilber maintains that this integration is 
only possible in terms that are acceptable to both forces. 

According to Ken Wilber, "In order to integrate religion 
and science, we need to integrate the Great Chain with the 
differentiation of modernity...this means that each of the 
levels in the traditional Great Chain needs to be carefully 
differentiated in the light of modernity.In this integra¬ 
tion, each of the levels, sensory, mental and spiritual is also 
divided according to the differentiation of modernity—art 
(I), morals (we) and science (it)—so you get the art, morals 
and science of the sensory realm, of the mental realm and 
of the spiritual realm. 

Modernity discovered that the mind is not separated from 
the biomaterial brain, and transcendental events in con¬ 
sciousness have specific correlates in the brain. But the 
worldview of modermty reduced all interior dimensions of 
the I and the 'we' to the exterior objective 'its' surfaces, 
thereby rejecting the Great Chain of Being. It used only the 
eye of the flesh to account for primary sensory reality 
without using the eye of mind and the eye of contemplation; 
the transcendental mind, measured by the eye of flesh, is 
reduced to a mere function of the organic body. In order 
to integrate science and religion a way has to be found in 
which the claims of the empirical as well as those of the 
transcendental realm are true. 

Early postmodernism, in the forms of Romanticism and 
Idealism, revolted against the modernists' dissociations in 
its arguments for higher modes of knowledge, but their 
revolt failed due to the continuing denial of the interior 
domains by the scientific materialists. Later on, postmodern 
structuralism tried to unseat science itself and focused on 
the intrinsic role Of interpretation in human understanding; 
there are no longer exterior surfaces which are related to 
objective truth but only interior depth processes, which are 
related to introspection and. interpretation, and which can 
be seen by the eye of mind only. However, the emphasis 
on these issues was taken out of proportion and resulted 
in a denial of the reality of objective facts altogether. 
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The Poststructuralists, like the Idealists and Romantics, 
ended up with the dominance of the systems science, which 
denied any substantial reality of the T and 'we' domains. 
Later, postmodernism, with all its extreme emphasis on . 
interpretation and interior validation, became a new form 
of reason, but within a holistic chain of the exterior domains 
only, without genuine interior depth. 

A true integration of science and religion includes the 
integration of art, morals and science; likewise, spirituality, 
by finding its own data and evidence with the eye of 
contemplation, must integrate the value spheres of the 'I', 
'we' and 'it' domains. 

According to Ken Wilber, "our task is not specifically to 
reintroduce spirituality and somehow attempt to show that 
modem science is becoming compatible with God ... . Rather, 
it is the rehabilitation of the interior in general that opens the 
possibility of reconciling science and religion*.. . Not Spirit, 
but the within, is the corpse we must first revive."® 

Science, using the three essential aspects of the empirical 
method—injunction (the actual practice), apprehension (the 
domain brought forth by the injunction, i.e., the direct 
experience of data), and confirmation/rejection is not wrong 
but partial Science has to acknowledge the existence of 
subjective and intersubjective realms which are also respon¬ 
sible for generating knowledge. Although the existence of 
these interior domains cannot be investigated by empirical 
sensory science, these domains need not be denied and can 
be investigated in their own right. Science as genuine 
knowledge need not be restricted to sensory experience only 
('narrow science'), but may also include a science of mental 
and spiritual experience ('broad science'). "Experiential 
evidence in each of these modes is actually quite public and 
shared, because each of them can be trained or educated 

with the help of a teacher. ® j a 

The three basic strands of knowing need not be used oi^y 
in the narrow empiricism of sensory expenence, but can also 
be used in the sensitive world of the deep structures of the 
interior realm—^mental and spiritual experience. 
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Religion must also open its mythological truths and claims 
to direct verification/rejection by experiential data and 
evidence (direct spiritual experience). Applying the test of 
the three strands of valid knowledge allows a verifiable, 
repeatable injunction to generate the spiritual domain. 
Authentic spirituality is not based on sensory or mental 
experiences, but on direct spiritual transcendental or mystic 
experiences, data seen by the eye of contemplation; with the 
eye of contemplation Spirit or God can be seen. When the 
three strands of knowledge lose their grip on religion as 
a science of spiritual experience, then religion deteriorates 
to the eye of mind and becomes a set of dogmas and mental 
beliefs. 

In order to gain access to the valid modes of knowing 
in the contemplative realm, the individual needs to engage 
the injxmctive strands, i.e., perform the experiment through 
the practice of meditation or contemplation and verify the 
interior spiritual data with an experimental community of 
like-minded members. 

As mentioned before, broad science applies the three 
strands of valid knowing not only to sensory experiences 
but also to mental and spiritual experiences; it assumes that 
the interiors of the 'Y and 'we' can be experientially explored 
by using the same three strands of valid knowing. This 
implies that broad science is applicable in all four quadrants 
representing intentional, behavioural, cultural and social 
aspects. Each of these aspects has correlates with all the 
others. The I and 'we' need not be reduced to 'its/ but 
are put on even terms with it, because the 'I', 'we' and 'it' 
can be equally accessed by using the three strands of broad 
science. According to Ken Wilber, "the four quadrants (or 
simply the Big Three) can thus be genuinely united, joined 
and integrated under the auspices of a deep science that is 
as operative in profound mystical experience as in geology/ 
as applicable to moral aspirations as to biology ... each 
domain, just as it is, is allowed its own form and structure 
and content ^yet each is joined and united by the thread 
of direct experience and evidence."® 
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The method of the three strands of deep science is capable 
of integrating all four quadrants, even though each quadrant 
has its own validity or type of truth. When broad science 
is applied to the exterior upper-right quadrant, it generates 
objective truth (physics, neurology, behaviourism), to the 
interior upper-left quadrant, it generates subjective truth 
(introspective and depth psychology, art and aesthetics), to 
the lower-right quadrant, it generates interobjective truth 
(social systems science), and to the lower-left quadrant, it 
generates intersubjective truth (cultural sciences). 

Ken Wilber maintains that although the Great Chain of 
Being claims to cover the whole of reality, it only covers 
the interior dimension of the individual. Because the Great 
Chain left out the other three dimensions of reality it coulcl 
not catch up with the discoveries of science, cultural 
worldviews and social conditions, which are all interrelated 
with the interior upper-left hand quadrant. Sensory einpirical 
science, as the exterior of Spirit, cannot see mto the higher, 
interior domains of their own terms, but it can register their 
empirical correlates, because all interior events have exterior 
correlates This provides a union of the transcendental m 
the empirical realm, as the higher level is rrot above but 
within the objective. Transpersonal research on the higher 
stages of individual growth must correlate its data with the 
corresponding changes in the other quadrants. 

For Ken Wilber the four horizontal quadrants are present 
in each vertical level of the Great Chain of Being-body, 
mind, soul and Spirit. An integration of science md rehpon 
needs the integrahon of the Great Chain of Bemg with all 
Jlie four quadrants. In this way, Ken Wilber's integral view, 
a harmonization of aU levels with all quadrante, explore *e 
various phenomena in each of the four quadrants and the 

rnrrplation of each with the others. 

k Marmge of Seme and Soul, Ken WUber elaborat^ 
on the co-relaKon aid interacHon of the inner worlds (sold 
and the outer world (sense). He aims at a rehabilitation of 
the InLlor in general, which opens the possibility of 
reconciling science and religion. 
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One Taste: The Journals of Ken Wilber 

In One Taste, Ken Wilber gives the reader a personal journal 
of his meditative practice and various mystical states based 
on his own experience. However, "these journals were not 
primarily meant to be a record of the details of my personal 
life, but rather a record of further attempts to convey the 
perennial philosophy."" The theme of the journal is based 
on the mutually inclusiveness of body, mind and soul, they 
are all "perfect expressions of the radiant Spirit that alone 
inhabits the universe ... There is only One Taste in the entire 
Kosmos, and that taste is Divine, whether it appears in the 
flesh, in the mind, in the soul."*^ In Ken Wilber's Atman 
Project, Consciousness, as an complete transcendence and 
release into Formless Consciousness, is a state of ultimate 
Unity. According to Ken Wilber; "Consciousness henceforth 
operates not on the world, but only as the entire World 
Process, integrating and interpenetrating all levels, realms 
and planes, high or low, sacred or profane."" The dynamic 
aspect of God as a personal source of consciousness is 
dissolved into a static Formless impersonal consciousness. 

Self-manifestation as a motivation for Atman's creation in 
the cosmic becoming is according to Sri Aurobindo not a 
sufficient motivation for Brahman/Atman to subject itself to 
the existence of human or worldly suffering. Atman does 
not undertake the cosmic process merely for the sake of 
returning from the human consciousness to Atman conscious¬ 
ness, its native state. Evolution does not take place only 
because of the latent principles and its urge to emerge, but 
also for a constant novelty of self-expression and self-finding, 
the ascension of a new humanity—in other words, a different 
and new evolutionary principle which creates a new evo¬ 
lutionary species. For Sri Aurobindo, evolution is not merely 
a process of awakening to Atman and overcoming the drama 
of self-suffering, but the realisation of a divine Life in a 
Gnostic society. 
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In Transformations of Consciousness, Ken Wilber still over¬ 
looks Sri Aurobindo's dynamic aspect of a bi-polar dimension 
in which there exists an interplay between Matter and Spirit. 
Sri Aurobindo does not want the sadhak (the spiritual 
practitioner of integral yoga) to escape into some formless 
Absolute. To the transcendent orientation or insight he adds 
the universal and individual Divine, i.e., to bring the tran¬ 
scendental height into matter. Ken Wilber refers to the 
Formless source of the ascending arc of realisation as the 
"one constant" in the evolutionary equation and he emphasises 
the constant of the Formless source. However, this only 
amounts to a static realisation and Ken Wilber overlooks the 
dynamic aspects of the spiritual realisation. 

Ken Wilber modifies his ideas about self-realisation in his 
first volume of the Kosmic Trilogy. On the subtle level, a 
unification takes place between the soul and God, whereas 
on the causal level, God and Soul are transcended in a pure 
Formless awareness. This pure formless Spirit, the goal and 
source of all manifestation, is experienced as the Godhead 
within. The realisation of this Jivanmukta, the state of 
freedom from duality, though the sunimum bonum of life, 
is not the end. To the state of Absolute unmanifest Formless 
Spirit, Ken Wilber adds the Absolute manifest world of 
Forms, as a perfect expression of Spirit. The unmanifest 
Formless and the world of manifest Form are experienced 
as a nondual consciousness. Ken Wilber's ultimate realisation 
is no longer a formless nondual experience in and on its own, 
but the realisation takes place only through the world of 
form which functions as the Source of the eternal search. 
The manifest All as the Godhead evolves as All-Form, and 
the pure unmanifest does not evolve or involve but is the 
Source of all other levels and their ultimate Good. The 
Godhead is fully present in any manifest or unmanifest state, 
in the lower as weU as the higher levels. However, there 
still seems to be a separation between the two, t^e 
never finds the cosmos, "and since it wiU never fmd it [^e 
Formless and the world of Form] it will never cease the 

search."*’ 
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In describing the formless Witness as 'One Taste' Ken 
Wilber refers to Ramana Maharshi's deep witnessing process 
of the I-I. In this pure Formless state there is only the pure 
nondual Consciousness, One Taste, one's true identity. 
According to Ken Wilber, "Once you find your fornless 
identity as Buddha-mind, as Atman, as pure Spirit or 
Godhead, you will take that constant, nondual, ever-present 
consciousness and reenter the lesser states, subtle mind and 
gross body, and reanimate them with radiance."^® The lower 
realms with all their pain and suffering lose their primary 
importance and become vehicles of the Spirit. In the expe¬ 
rience of One Taste "every single thing and event in the 
Kosmos, high or low, sacred or profane, has the same taste, 
the same flavor, and the flavor is Divine. All' are gestures 
of God, which is to say, gestures of your own primordial 
Perfection, manifestations of your own radiant Emptiness, 
waves of your own nondual Consciousness."^* This One 
Taste, which transcends and includes all possible states, is 
not a Witness but radical Spirit itself which is unqualifiable. 
In this pure Emptiness, though empty of any quality, the 
entire world of form is arising, described by Ken Wilber 
as, 'Emptiness and Form are not-two. They are both One 
Taste in this moment. Emptiness and Consciousness are just 
two names for the same reality.One Taste, as the pure 
nondual Consciousness, represents a union of the One and 
Many, Emptiness and Form, i.e., the entire world of Form 
exists in the present Formless awareness. By getting in touch 
^ith the formless Witness, the unqualified Godhead, the 
individual becomes one with the entire world of Form. It 
is interesting to read Ken Wilber's own experience of One 
Taste, 'based on my own experience, I can testify to the 
existence of constant consciousness [in all the three states 
of waking, dreaming and deep dreamless sleep] and One 
Taste, both of them as prolonged and recurrent plateau 
experiences, sometimes lasting uninterruptedly 24 - 36 hours 
(although, in one case, constant consciousness persisted day 
and night for eleven days)."^^ If constant consciousness 
would not be noticed during the night Ken Wilber would 
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take up several meditative or contemplative practices when 
he returned to the waking gross realm. 

Ken Wilber describes One Taste not only in terms of 
Consciousness but also as a feeling of Being or feeling of 
existence. "The simple Feeling of Being is not an experience— 
it is a vast Openness in which all experiences come and go 
... The simple Feeling of Being, which is the simple feeling 
of existence, is the simple Feeling of One Taste."^^ In 
describing the feeling aspect of One Taste, Ken Wilber writes, 
"And once you taste One Taste, no matter how fleetihgly 
at first, an entirely new motivation will arise from the depths 
of your very own being and become a constant atmosphere 
which your every impulse breathes, and that atmosphere is 
compassion. Once you taste One Taste, and see the funda¬ 
mental problems of existence evaporate in the blazing sun 
of obviousness, you will never again be the same person, 
deep within your heart. And you will want—finally, pro¬ 
foundly, and most of all—that others, too, may be relieved 
of the burden of their sleep-walking dreams, relieved of the 
agony of the separate self, relieved of the inherent torture 
called time and the gruesome tragedy called space ... Because 
of compassion, you will strive harder. Because of compas¬ 
sion, you will get straight. Because of compassion, you will 
work your fingers to the bone, push at the world until you 
literally bleed, toil till the tears stain your vision, struggle 
until life itself runs dry. And in the deepest, deepest center 
of your Heart, the World is already thanking you."^® 

In One Taste Ken Wilber also describes his integral approach 
to spirituality. For Ken Wilber religion serves not only to cre¬ 
ate meaning for the self which he relates to horizontal move¬ 
ment or translation, but religion also serves as a function for 
transcending the self, a type of vertical movement or a radical 
transformation. In the translative function, the self is given a 
new approach (in thought or feeling) to reality and the self 
learns to translate its world and its being in terms of the new 
approach With transformation, the self itself is analysed, and 
the world is not only translated but transformed. Both func¬ 
tions are important and indispensable for spiritual develop¬ 
ment Translation itself has an important and necessary 
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function to fulfil in one's life, as without this function the seeker 
is bound to get lost in the process of maya, the illusion of the 
world. However, translation alone is not enough; later on in 
the matiuration process this translative function, with its new 
approach, ceases to console and needs to be replaced by the 
transformative function with the transcendence of the self. 

Ken Wilber also describes the translative function of reli¬ 
gion in terms of legitimacy and the transformative function of 
religion in terms of authenticity. In the words of Ken Wilber, 
"This function of religion to provide a legitimacy for the self 
and its beliefs—no matter how temporary, relative, 
nontransformative, or illusory—has nonetheless been the 
single greatest and most important fxmction of the world's 
religious traditions. The capacity of a religion to provide hori¬ 
zontal meaning, legitimacy, and sanction for the self and its 
beliefs— thatfunction of religion has historically been the single great¬ 
est "social glue' that any culture has ... . Where translative reli¬ 
gion offers legitimacy, transformative religion offers authen¬ 
ticity. For those few individuals who are ready—that is, sick 
with the suffering of the separate self, and no longer able to 
embrace the legitimate worldview—then a transformative 
opening to true authenticity, true enlightenment, true libera¬ 
tion, calls more and more insistently... Transformative spiri¬ 
tuality... settles instead into a glance that sees only a radiant 
infinity in the heart of all souls .... It does not legitimate the 
world, it breaks the world; it does not console the world, it 
shatters it. And it does not render the self content, it renders 
it undone."^® An integral approach to spirituality combines 
the best of the translative and trcuisformative functions of re- 
ligion. Ken Wilber's evolutionary spirituality integrates lib¬ 
eral humanistic values with a transrational Spirit, i.e., "the 
joining of the Enlightenment of the West (or political free¬ 
dom) with the Enlightenment of the East (or spiritual free¬ 
dom)."^ 

Integral Psychology: Consciousness, spirit, psychology therapy 

As Ken Wilber states, "My aim in this book, while focusing 
specifically on integral psychology, has also been an integral 
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approach in general, attempting to take, not just the best 
of today's schools, but the best of premodem, modem, and 
postmodern insights, while jettisoning their extremist dis¬ 
tortions. Obviously this type of approach can oiUy begin with 
the most general of generalizations—outrageous generaliza¬ 
tions, some would say—^but if we are to start on this 
endeavor, we must start somewhere, and this t)rpe of 
approach is, I suppose, as good as any. But the major aim 
of this book is to act as just that: a beginning,' not an end;, 
the start of a discussion, not the finish."^® 

For Ken Wilber psychology studies human consciousness 
and its manifestations in behaviour. He meaningfully dis¬ 
tinguishes the functions, structures, states, modes, develop¬ 
ment and behavioural aspects of consciousness. Different 
schools of psychology take one of these aspects as their 
subject matter, as if that aspect was the only aspect worth 
stud)dng, but an integral psychology embraces every aspect 
of human consciousness. 

While discussing each of these aspects, he describes in 
detail the difference between the basic levels, developmental 
lines and the self. The basic levels of existence—as levels 
of being and knowing—range from matter to spirit and 
infinitely shade into each other. As the highest level and 
the ground of all levels. Spirit is not the mere product of 
metaphysical speculation, but a direct experiential reality. 

Structures, as levels of consciousness which can be either 
enduring (found in the basic level and remaining in existence) 
or transitional (found in the various developmental lines and 
tending to be replaced by subsequent stages), are stable 
patterns. A state is related to either natural states of 
consciousness such as the gross, subtle and causal, or altered 
states of consciousness. The natural states of consciousness 
are usually temporary states, but can become enduring 
structures when their potentials move from passing states 
to enduring states in the individual's development. 

Having been accused of completely ignoring planes of 
existence, and referring to the levels of consciousness as the 
basic structure of knowing only in terms of epistemological 
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components, Ken Wilber now explicitly includes the onto¬ 
logical aspects, the basic structures of being as planes or 
realms of existence. When basic levels refer to the subject 
one speaks of levels of consciousness, and when these levels 
refer to objects one speaks of levels of reality. The basic levels 
are simultaneously levels of both knowing and being, and 
they are inextricably interwoven. Although they are both 
independent variables, they are also correlative structures, 
two sides of the same level, and Ken Wilber includes both 
of them in the basic structures or levels of the Great Chain 
of Being. 

Lines of Development 

As explained already in his previous works, through the basic 
levels flow about two dozen relatively independent devel¬ 
opmental lines like the moral, interpersonal, cognitive, af¬ 
fective, ego, and spiritual lines, which mostly proceed from 
body (preconventional) to mind (conventional and 
postconventional) to spirit (post-postconventional), i.e., a 
largely universal, holarchiceil sequence. 

Ken Wilber differentiates the actual levels—^body, mind, 
subtle, causal and nondual, and the self at those levels— 
body-ego, ego, soul and self. In a similar way, although they 
have their root dispositions in specific realms, the ego, soul 
and self also have their own lines of development which 
can coexist together or develop in an uneven sequence. 

The self includes the observing self (the "I" or proximate 
self), the observed self (the "me" or distal self) and the 
transcendental Self (the ultimate Witness); together they 
make up the overall self. 

It is the proximate self which grows through a stage-like 
development by first identifying itself with a new level, then 
disidentifying and transcending it, and finally integrating it' 
in order to move to the next higher level, but the overall 
self, containing different lines, does not follow a sequential 
development. 

However, the proximate self as a developmental line also 
has constant functions, such as identification, will, defences. 
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navigation, intersubjectivity, aesthetic apprehension, cogni¬ 
tion, integration, etc. This functional self also undergoes its 
own development and is absolutely crucial in integral psy¬ 
chology. 

In all, it can be said that for Ken Wilber an integral view 
of the major components of the evolution of consciousness 
are: "the basic levels, structures, or waves in the Great Nest 
(matter, body, mind, soul, spirit); the developmental lines or 
streams, (moral, aesthetic, religious, cognitive, affective, etc.) 
that move relatively independently through the great waves; 
the states, or terhporary states of consciousness (such as peak 
experiences, dream states, and altered states); the self, which 
is the seat of identity, will, and defenses, and which has 
to navigate, balance, and integrate all the various levels, 
lines, and states that it encounters; and the self-related lines, 
which are the developmental lines most intimately connected 
with the self (such as the self's central identity, its morals, 
and its needs). In short: waves, streams, states, self, and 
self-streams."^ 

Ken Wilber's multidimensional developmental model sets 
all of these variables in the context of the four quadrants 
model. 

The Integral Approach 

Ken Wilber's integral approach investigates all the levels and 
lines in all of the quadrants. Exterior states are correlated 
to interior states, i.e., interior domains of intersubjective 
levels, lines and states have objective correlates which can 
be approached in scientific language, though they cannot be 
reduced to those correlates. Any state or level of conscious¬ 
ness can be investigated by adopting an all-quadrant, all¬ 
level" approach. 

States or levels of consciousness are profoundly moulded 
by objective facts (modem scientific discoveries), cultural 
backgrounds (intersubjective dimension, including ethics, 
values and collective worldviews) and social structures 
(interobjective dimension, including techno-econonuc produc¬ 
tion, social systems and social institutions). Consciousness is 
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therefore not only a transcendental noumenon but deeply 
embedded in the context of and influenced by the four 
quadrants. 

Integral Psychologi/ 

Ken Wilber's integral psychology attempts to include the best 
of modem research in the field of psychology, consciousness 
and therapy in the context of the tmth of body, mind, soul 
and spirit without merely reducing them to empirical pro¬ 
cesses or objective systems. He suggests that a truly integral 
psychology "would involve the very best of premoderruty 
(the Great Nest), modernity (the differentiation of the value 
spheres), and postmoderruty (their integration across all 
levels in the Great Nest)—all-level, all-quadrant."®° 

An integral psychology involves levels, lines, states, ego, 
soul and spirit. The gross, subtle and causal lines and selves 
can exist alongside each other and develop independently; 
however, an enduring overall integral development includes 
a movement through the various levels in which none of 
the major levels of consciousness, frontal, intermediate, 
subtle and causal, can be bypassed. 

Integral psychology honours the entire spectrum of con¬ 
sciousness, matter, body, mind, soul and spirit, in all th® 
levels which modem research can confirm. According to Ken 
Wilber, "the job of an integral psychology (as a subset of 
integral studies) is to coordinate and integrate the research findings 
in dl the levels in all of the quadrants. Integral psychology 
obviously focuses on the Upper-Left quadrant, but the whole 
point of the integral approach is that for a full understanding 
of this quadrant, it needs to be seen in the context of all 
the others."®^ 

An integral psychology not only differentiates and inte¬ 
grates all four quadrants—organism, environment, con¬ 
sciousness and culture, but also the levels of consciousness 
unfolding themselves in all four quadrants. In the words of 
Ken Wilber, "For an integral psychology the basic levels of 
consciousness available to men and women need to be 
carefully differentiated into their various developmental 
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lines. Through the levels or waves of the Great Nest (body, 
mind, soul, spirit) run numerous different developmental 
lines or streams (cognitive, moral, aesthetic, affective, needs, 
identities, perspectives, etc.). It is the job of an integral 
psychology to track all of these various waves and streams as they 
unfold in any given individual"^ 

The all-level, all-quadrant model in integral psychology 
embraces the interrelatedness of all the four quadrants and 


investigates the developments of all the levels and lines in 
all of the quadrants. As described by Ken Wilber, "The 
integral psychology that I am presenting argues for an 
integrated apjproach to development in all of those quadrants 
—more precisely, an "all-level, all-quadrant approach: 
following all of the levels and lines in all of the quadrants. 
This means following both the growth in each quadrant, and 
the growth in the capacity of the subject to grasp each 
quadrant (i.e., the growth in the subject's capacity to grasp 
its own subjective quadrant and the other quadrants as well). 
This mezins following the self's growth in relation to three 
environments or three worlds (the Big Three), namely, its 
relation to its own subjective world of inner drives, ideals, 
self-concepts, aesthetics, states of consciousness, etc.; its 
relation to the intersubjective world of symbolic interaction, 
dialectical discourse, mutual understanding, normative struc¬ 
tures, etc.; and its relation to the objective world of material 
objects, states of affairs, scientific systems, cognitive objects, 

etc."“ 

A truly integral psychology needs to confront the rupture 
between the spiritual and material realms, and a constructive 
postmodern approach to an integral psychology embraces 
the insights of spiritual premodemity and scientific moder¬ 
nity without ignoring the weaknesses of either. 

Pathology usually occurs as the self, on its way to a new 
and higher level, faiU to differentote and integrate the 
elemente of that level. As each level of the Great of 

Beine has a qualltadvely different make-up, so each pathol¬ 
ogy has likewise a different formation. 

For Ken WUber, pathologies faced by the self can occur 
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at any self-stage, lower, intermediate or higher, where 
something of the differentiation-and-integration process goes 
wrong, i.e., the senior dimension does not transcend and 
include but transcends and represses, denies, distorts or 
dominates. 

However, Ken Wilber is also aware that all kinds of 
pathologies are not just disruptions of the self, and he does 
not overlook ■ the importance of psychosocial models of 
pathological development such as dysfunctional parenting or 
childrearing attitudes, and biologically influenced models of 
pathological development such as genetic factors or neuro- 
biological factors. The importance of both factors is indis¬ 
putable, and developmental psychopathology needs to in- 
tegrate all the discoveries of emerging research in these 
areas. 

Actually for Ken Wilber, it requires all the four quadrants 
in order to understand pathologies in any of them, as 
subjective events in individual consciousness (UL) are 
mtimately interrelated with objective events and mechanisms 
m the organism (UR) ... . All of those Upper-Right quadrant 
actors need to be carefully included in any understanding 
of mdividual psychopathology. This includes the partial 
truths of biological psychiatry... . Likewise, we need to look 
specifically at the larger cultural currents (Lower Left) and 
social structures (Lower Right) that’ are inseparable from 
individual consciousness development. What good does it 
do to adjust and integrate the self in a culture that is itself 
sick?... . Is that mental health?"®^ 

Ken Wilber assumes that awareness in and of itself is the 
curable aspect of all the various levels of therapeutic treat¬ 
ment. Recontacting the alienated facets or fragmentations 
that produce pathology, meeting them with awareness and 
experiencing them fully, allows consciousness to release their 
distortions and reintegrate them again in the process of 
consciousness unfolding. Thus Ken Wilber observes that. 
Every therapeutic school attempts, in its own way, to allow 
consciousness to encounter (or reencounter) facets of expe¬ 
rience that were previously alienated, malformed, distorted. 
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or ignored. This is curative for a basic reason: by experiencing 
these facets fully, consciousness can genuinely acknowledge 
these elements and thereby let go of them: see them as an 
object, and thus differentiate from them, de-embed from 
them, transcend them —and then integrate them into a more 
encompassing, compassionate embrace... . Encountering (or 
reencountering) these disturbed or ignored facets allows 
them to be differentiated (transcended) and integrated 
(included) in the ongoing waves of ever-expanding con¬ 
sciousness."®® 

In Ken Wilber's view, each particular psychotherapeutic 
approach can not be used for all types of psychopathologies. 
He does not want to restrict the . application of a given 
therapy only to one narrow wave of development but, "most 
forms of therapy increasingly lose their.effectiveness when 
applied to more distant realms". 

An integral psychotherapy works simultaneously with the 
surface, soul and spirit realms as they each unfold alongside 
each other. In this process of integral development, work 
on the lower realms carmot be bypassed in favour of work 
on the higher realms, as without a stable and strong frontal 
line development the higher realms cannot contribute to the 
integration of the lower and higher domains into a full- 
spectrum realisation. 

An integral ongoing "all-level, all-quadrant" therapy aims 
at bringing awareness to the body, the shadow, the persona, 
the ego, the existential self, the soul and spirit; the return 
journey (within) to the past in order to recontact the early 
distorted scripts can be used as a means to unearth the future, 
a journey to the real depth of the Self beyond surface layers 
of the proximate self. 

But Ken Wilber's integral therapy is not only individual 
but alsO' cultural, social and spiritual, because an integral 
therapy would "attempt to address as many facets of the 
quadrants as is pragmatically feasible in any given 
case... . The idea is to simultaneously exercise all the major 
capacities and dimensions of the human bodymind—physi¬ 
cal emotional mental social cultural spiritual."- 
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A general overview of Ken Wilber's Integral Psychology 
shows us a rather complex image of man and gives us his 
definite formulation of his general psychological model. His 
integral psychology tries to integrate the insights of the 
premodem, modem, and postmodern development. Integral 
psychology admits the existence of the inner dimension of 
the individual which can be developed and can transcend 
the borders of the personal. For Ken Wilber, this irmer 
dimension is embedded in the body, culture, and society; 
he does not reduce any one of them to the others, yet he 
is aware of their influence upon each other. Culture and 
society do influence the individual, but he does not deny 
the existence of a relatively autonomous and responsible 
individual self. 

A Theory of Everything: An integral vision for business, 
politics, science and spirituality 

In his latest work Ken Wilber gives a brief overview of an 
integrative vision he calls a 'Theory of Everything'. In the 
first four chapters he introduces his vision and in the last 
three chapters he outlines its relevance in the real world. 
Ken Wilber uses the term integral in the context of unity- 
in-diversity, i.e., sharing commonalities along with differ¬ 
ences. He distinguishes horizontal from vertical integration: 
the former involves the integration of the four quadrants 
at any given level, whereas in the latter there is a movement 
to a higher level of integration altogether. The integral level 
of the vertical integration depends on the highest level of 
development; the ultimate integral level is the nondual 
Kosmos itself. 

In his genuine A Theory of Everything, Ken Wilber uses the 
Human Consciousness Project (a psychological correlate of 
the Human Genome Project) as a crucial part of the psy¬ 
chological research work of "a cross-cultural mapping of all 
of the states, structures, memes, types, levels, stages and 
waves of human consciousness."®^ In this overall map, as a 
psychological component of a theory of everything, which 
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will be supplemented with the findings from the physical, 
biological, cultural and spiritual dimensions, Ken Wilber 
uses, as an example, the 'Spiral Dynamics' model, based on 
the ideas of Clare Graves and refined by Don Beck and 
Christopher Cowan. Their books contain a developmental 
model which is applicable to group djmamics in the society. 
Spiral Dynamics proceeds through eight stages, waves or 
memes ("a meme is a basic stage of development that can 
be expressed in any activity"). Beck and- Cowan use various 
memes and colours that are related to these different waves 
or memes and they are available to each and every individual 
in potential form. The first six levels, as subsistence levels, 
are characterised by 'first-tier thinking', whereas the last two 
levels, as being levels, are marked by 'second-tier thinking'. 

Ken Wilber gives a brief description of all the eight waves, 
beginning with Beige, the level of basic survival; then comes 
Purple, the level of magic and animistic thinking, followed 
by Red, the level of egocentrism and impulsiveness; after¬ 
wards Blue appears, the level of mythic fundamentalism and 
rigid social hierarchies; then comes Orange, the level of 
scientific materialism, individualism and the modernists, 
followed by Green, the level of pluralistic relativism, egali¬ 
tarianism and postmodernism. Ken Wilber places early 
vision- logic in the Green colour, i.e., early vision-logic 
differentiates formal systems into multiple concepts. With 
the completion of the Green wave, human consciousness can 
move into second-tier thinking, the integrative stages of 
development where the individual becomes aware that each 
level is crucially important for the complete functioning of 
the overall Spiral. The middle and late vision-logic levels 
are able to integrate the differentiations of Green to varying 
degrees The individual on the second tier thinking can think 
vertically as well as horizontally, and is able to think in terms 
of the overall Spiral rather than in terms of any one level. 
Yellow the level of integration, integrates differences and 
pluralities into independent flows. Finally there is Tur¬ 
quoise the hoUstic level where the Universal holistic system 
unites'feeling with knowledge and which uses the entire 
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Spiral. Spiritual dynamics, however, does not include the 
higher transpersonal waves and the different (altered) states 
of consciousness. Ken Wilber adds three higher levels, the 
psychic, subtle and causal, i.e., a 'third-tier' level. For Ken 
Wilber, the third-tier waves are more integral, "as 'the' 
integral level depends upon the highest level that we 
recognize". 

Ken Wilber relates the Spiral Dynamics to the all-quadrant, 
all-level model. The Upper-Left quadrant (the interior of the 
individual) contains a full spectrum of levels or waves of 
development, different streams, different states of conscious¬ 
ness and different types of consciousness, as already ex¬ 
plained in Integral Psi/chology. But this individual subjective 
consciousness is intimately related with the objective organ¬ 
ism and brain (Upper-Right quadrant), with the interobjective 
patterns of consciousness, i.e., social systems and environ¬ 
ment (Lower-Right quadrant) and with the intersubjective 
patterns of consciousness, i.e., cultural settings and commu¬ 
nal world views (Lower-Left quadrant). As discussed in the 
sections on Sex, Ecology, Spirituality and Integral Psychology 
above, each of these quadrants has its own waves (from 
matter to body to mind to soul to spirit), streams (including 
moral, spiritual, cognitive, aesthetic, somatic, interpersonal, 
etc.), states (waking, dreaming, sleeping, altered, meditative) 
and types (personality types, gender types). "The self as the 
navigator of the great River of Life acts to bind the multiple 
waves, states, streams and realms into something of a unified 
organization."®® 

Ken Wilber maintains that Sri Aurobindo investigates only 
the Upper-Left quadrant. Later on, we will see whether or 
not this criticism is sufficiently grounded. 

Using the results of the research work of Clare Grave, 
Don Beck and Christopher Cowan, Ken Wilber assumes that 
approximately only 1 to 2 per cent of the population is at 
an integral second-tier stance in which an integral transfor- 
mation may occur and where truly integral solutions' become 
available. Pluralistic relativism, with its strong subjectivism/ 
easily falls prey to narcissism, which, in turn, destroys a 
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Theory of Everything. With this culture of Narcissism, Ken 
Wilber introduces the pathology of the Green level, i.e., 
Boomeritus. Boomeritus refers to the baby boom generation 
and their extraordinary vitality, creativity and idealism, but 
also their self-absorption and narcissism. According to Ken 
Wilber, "Boomeritus is that strange mixture of very high 
cognitive capacity (the green meme and noble pluralism) 
infected with rather low emotional narcissism".®’ For Ken 
Wilber boomeritus is one of the greatest barriers to an 
integral unfolding because "it appears that boomeritus in¬ 
tensifies a fixation to the green meme, making it almost 
impossible to let go of. Because narcissism finds such a happy 
home in pluralism, both get stuck with each other".’® 

Ken Wilber does not overlook the strengths of the people 
at the Green level, which include an extraordinary vitality, 
creativity and enrichment of human potentials. The Greens 
use early vision-logic in order to grasp different systems and 
pluralistic concepts that exist in different cultures. "Green 
has been responsible for basic initiatives in civil rights and 
environmental protection. It has developed strong and often 
convincing critiques of the philosophies, metaphysics and 
social practices of the conventional religious (blue) and 
scientific (orange) memes, with their often exclusionary, 
patriarchal, sexist and colonialistic agendas. On the other 
hand, as effective as these critiques of pre-green stages have 
been, green has attempted to turn its guns on all post-green 
stages as well, with the most unfortunate results. This has 
made it very difficult, and often impossible, for green to 
move forward into more holistic, integral constructions."’* 
Individuals on the green wave, having detached them¬ 
selves from rational and dogmatic religious thinking, imagine 
themselves to be the creators of a new paradigm but in their 
attempt they reject each and every form of universal thinking 
and universal truth. A Theory of Everything includes 
postmodemistic influences and Ken Wilber affirms that the 
individual is not a fully autonomous being but is influenced 
by culture and society. Nevertheless, he also affirms the 
existence of an individual self, and he does not want to 
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reduce this individual self to culture and society, where one 
no longer has responsibility, depth and quality. Ken Wilber 
acknowledges a universal truth in which there is autonomy 
and responsibility for the individual. 

Development passes through three stages; the selfish 
preconventional stage, the sociocentric care stage and the 
post conventional worldcentric stage, which is the begirming 
of the possibility of developing a truly integral embrace. In 
this developmental process each higher stage includes an 
increase in sociocentric consciousness and universal care and 
a successive decrease in narcissism. The moment the fixation 
and attachment of the green wave is removed, second-tier 
consciousness can move forward and replace the pluralistic 
relativism with a universal integralism. 

Ken Wilber is aware that ultimately it is the spiritual 
practice and not the theoretical knowledge that is the guide 
for the seeker's spiritual journey to the inner realms of being. 
His theory of everything may be an essential aid as an 
orientation in the exploration of the field but it is not 
sufficient to replace the actual practice of spiritual discipline. 
For Ken Wilber the transformation from the green wave into 
mature second-tier consciousness needs to be supplemented 
by an integral transformative practice, a practice based on 
an all-level, all-quadrant model which involves exercising 
physical,, emotional, mental and spiritual levels in self ( I)' 
culture ('we') and nature (science, 'it'). If these exercises are 
done only in the 'I', it ends up in boomeritus; extended in 
culture, the individual gets involved in community service 
where relationships are used for improving one's own 
growth and the growth of others; getting involved in nature 
honours nature and promotes one's capacity to care. For Ken 
Wilber this integral practice is "the most powerful way to 
trigger transformation to the next wave". 

A genuine theory of everything does not claim to be a 
fixed or final theory; according to Ken Wilber, his Theory 
of Everything "is destined only to pass into yet further, 
better visions". Everybody's theory explains some aspects 
of truth and all of these aspects need to be refined and 
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included in a new theory of everything. Unfortunately, Ken 
Wilber devotes only a few pages to elaborate on his integral 
practice. Many of his readers had complained that they were 
overwhelmed by all the exercises from each quadrant level. 
They had the feeling that they were failing in their own 
practice in comparison with the all-level, all-quadrant model. 
Ken Wilber attempts to redress the situation, as follows: 
"The idea of integral transformative practice is simple 
enough, namely, exercise physical, emotional, mental and 
spiritual levels in self, culture and nature... . My intent, 
rather, was simply to suggest that individuals might like to 
supplement their present practice with a few others from 
areas they were perhaps neglecting to complement, not 
condemn, their present practices... . My intent was to invite 
people to expand their options, and not to condemn any 
practices that .they were already doing".’^ 


Conclusion to 'A Theory of Everything' 

For Ken Wilber reality, as the Great Chain of Being, has 
several levels ranging from matter to God. This Great Ghain 
of Being can be labelled as body, mind, soul and Spirit, which 
are levels of consciousness as well as levels of reality. 
However, materialistic science rejects the idea of the inner 
dimension of man, soul and Spirit, and Ken WUber attempts 
to find.a way to rehabilitate the spiritual dimension, withm 
Western culture and metaphysics and to provide an academic 
basis for spiritual experiences and practice. His integral 
approach takes up as many visio^ of other researchers as 
poLble in order to formulate a theojy of every tog. Such 
a theory is not based only on natural sciences but mcludes 
all facets of human experience. The inner dimemion of man 
seems to be of a different reaUty when compared to the outer 
seems different realities cannot be re- 
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interobjective social (LR) and intersubjective cultural dimen¬ 
sion (LL). He does not ignore the outer dimension, and in 
his later works the body is no longer at the lowest rung 
of the ladder, but is a reality which runs parallel to the whole 
inner dimension. Nevertheless, this inner dimension cannot 
be reduced to physical processes of the brain, though it leaves 
its mark upon it. Each phenomenon of consciousness, includ¬ 
ing the- higher mystical states of consciousness, leads to an 
identifiable pattern in the brain, which can be studied by 
exact science. Ken Wilber integrates all discoveries of con¬ 
temporary neurobiology, minus its reductionism. He is of 
the opinion that Sri Aurobindo did not pay sufficient 
attention to this insight. He claims that his integral approach 
is applicable to any aspect of human life, and is able to relate 
a number of disciplines to each other in a complete and 
coherent vision. Ken Wilber's writings are by no means 
fimshed: almost every year he writes a new book in which 

he elaborates on his latest developmental vision about science 
and spirituality. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Sri Aurobindo's 
Metaphysical Vision 


A BRIEF EVALUATION OF SRI AUROBINDO'S 
WRITINGS 

Before elaborating on Sri Aurobindo's integral sadhana and 
its difficulties, it is essential to explore the metaphysical fbuii- 
dation of the integral Yoga, which forms the basis of his inte¬ 
gral sadhana. In the following two chapters the author brings 
out some of the salient points of Sri Aurobindo's metaphysi¬ 
cal vision. To get a more complete insight into this vision, he 
briefly discusses Sri Aurobindo's main works as used in this 
comparative study, as well as the aim of integral Yoga, the 
process of integral transformation and the constitution of the 

various parts of the being. ^ 

The author copiously uses quotations of Sri Aurobindo's 
writings and often repeats his very words wherever possible 
without using the quotation marks. He is aware that some of 
the material in the following chapters has already been dis¬ 
cussed in detail in The Concept of Personality in Sri Aurobindo's 
Integral Yoga Psychology and A. Maslow's Humanistic/Transpersonal 
Psychology and The, Quest for the Inner Man, but for the sake of 

clarity these topics are essential here. , , , . ^ . 

In The Life Divine, Sri Aurobindo sets forth his thesis re- 
garding Ufe, man, the world and God. In this opns he 

Ltlines the possibility of a new life for the mdividual and the 
human race in which a new supramental consciousiress would 

manifest and impel life on earth, brinpng about a radical trans¬ 
formation in its character. Ue Ufe Dm^ describes the mani¬ 
festation of the divinity in man, as well as, the reconstruction 
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of an individual's entire physical, social, economical, political 
and cultural environment by the transforming power of the 
Divine. The Life Divine is based on an evolutionary model with 
the Supermind as the evolutionary destiny of humanity. In 
the divine life, a greater value will be placed on spiritual unity 
than on mental analysis, vital action or physical materialism. 
Individual and collective ego and desires will be replaced by 
a vision of the truly individuated person and gnostic commu¬ 
nity. The ultimate goal or highest spiritual destiny of man is 
to establish the Kingdom of God in a material world. This 
increased fulfilment of the limitless possibilities inherent in 
life is the outflowering of the Divine in the individual and in 
collective humanity. 

Sri Aurobindo gives hope for a positive future in his vision 
of a divine life, albeit not without formidable difficulties. The 
ingredients in Sri Aurobindo's metaphysics of life-transfor¬ 
mation and world-transformation are his conception of the 
interrelated processes of evolution and involution, the prin¬ 
ciple of integration at every stage of the forward movement 
of consciousness and, lastly, the creative role of the Supermind. 
Sri Aurobindo views the adventure of consciousness as an 
upward movement (evolution), a downward movement (in¬ 
volution), and an inward movement (integration and trans¬ 
formation). A divine life here is the inevitable outcome of 
Nature s evolutionary endeavour. Sri Aurobindo works out 
in detail how this foundation of the Life Divine on a terres¬ 
trial base is to be promoted and ultimately accomplished. 

In this difficult process of spiritual evolution towards unity 
and harmony, it is not only the discovery of the individual 
sold, the universal Self and the awareness of the Divine being 
which are crucial steps of self-achievement; matter, life, and 
mind also have to receive the transforming touch of the Spirit. 
The .lower instrumentation is a responsive field of experimen¬ 
tation where the first decisive advances towards the 
Supermind may be made. If the inner urge towards 
spiritualisation is strong enough to pierce the barrier between 
mind and Supermind, then man need not be written off as a 
failure; otherwise the future will lie, perhaps, with another race. 
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In The Synthesis of Yoga, Sri Aurobindo presents his meta¬ 
physical treatise of The Life.Divine from the viewpoint of yogic 
practice; in this work, he postulates the method and founda¬ 
tion of his integral Yoga. In the four parts of the synthesis, he 
elaborates on the theory and practice of the Yoga of works, the 
Yoga of knowledge, the Yoga of devotion and his Yoga of self-perfec¬ 
tion. In his synthesis of spiritual discipline, all these various 
paths draw on the divine Power and when harmonised they 
can become the means for an integral Yoga. In one of the Arya 
Journals, he observes that, "Truth of philosophy is of a merely 
theoretical value unless it can be lived, and we have therefore 
tried in the Synthesis of Yoga to arrive at a synthetic view of 
the principles and methods of the various lines of spiritual 
self-discipline and a way in which they can lead to an.integral 
divine life in human existence. But this is an individual self¬ 
development, and therefore it was necessary to show too how 
our ideal can work out in the social life of mankind. In the 
Psychology of Social Development [The Human Cycle] we have 
indicated how these truths affect the evolution of human so¬ 
ciety. In the Ideal of Human Unity we have taken the present 
trend of mankind towards a closer unification and tried to 
appreciate its tendencies and show what is wanting to them 
in order that real humanity may be achieved."* 

Yoga is the effort towards self-perfection by reuniting God 
and Nature in a perfected human life and for Sri Aurobindo, 
"the true and full object and utility of Yoga can only be ac¬ 
complished when the conscious Yoga in man becomes, like 
the subconscious Yoga in Nature, outwardly conterminous 
with life itself."^ 

In ordinary Yoga, one main power of being or one group 
of its powers is made the means or path, but in Sri Avurobindo's 
s)mthesis of Yoga all powers are combined and included as a 
transmuting instrumentation so that man develops in totality 
and not just in part. Another aspect which has been over¬ 
looked by the various yogas is the development of humanity, 
and ultimately service of the Divine, rather than the mere 
desire for individual salvation. Personal realisation in this 
world is a means for effecting a total transformation of 
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individual and universal man. Sri Aurobindo's Yoga does not 
merely aim at reaching the highest possible spiritual levels, 
but also at bringing down the supramental-Force to our earth- 
life. In The Synthesis of Yoga the essence and methods of the 
earlier Yogas are taken up in the inclusive and integral Yoga 
of self-perfection. 

The Life Divine and The Synthesis of Yoga are based on the 
sound foundation of scriptural texts, but also on the basis of 
enlightenment gained through Sri Aurobindo's own intuitive 
mystic vision and spiritual experiences. Both works were writ¬ 
ten, not as a mere system of thought to expound the theoreti¬ 
cal aspects of his philosophy, but as a practical guide to inte¬ 
gral living. They show proper paths to tread in order to reach 
the adventure of self-discovery and self-exceeding. 

It is The Life Divine and The Synthesis of Yoga that are most 
often referred to by some of the interpreters or commenta¬ 
tors of the transpersonal movement. In these works, it seems 
that Sri Aurobindo is primarily concerned with existential 
questions, but unlike the humanist existentialists, Sri 
Aurobindo is not concerned only with humanity and he gives 
full attention to the means of going beyond the limitations of 
humanity as at present. 

In The Human Cycle, he attempts to apply his integral yogic 
vision to sociology, and this psychology of social devdopment is 
essentially teleological, i.e., social evolution is the develop¬ 
ment of the integral relation between the individual, the com¬ 
munity and mankind in which each seeks its own fulfilment 
and realises the purpose of the Divine. These relations of the 
individual, the community and mankind are viewed against a 
metaphysical background and the rationale of social evolu¬ 
tion in its spiritual basis. 

For Sri Aurobindo spiritual life, as the fulfilment of God's 
intention, has an individual but also a collective dimension. 
Collectivity, like the individual, is an expression of the mani¬ 
festing Godhead; both aim to manifest God. The one actualises 
the possibility of the Divine's self-revelation in each individual 
centre, whereas the other works to elicit the potentialities in 
the collective. Though the destiny of the individual is also the 
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destiny of man in society, yet the process of the development 
of the collectivity is slower than in the case of the individual. 

For Sri Aurobindo, human societies, like individuals, pass 
through certain psychological stages on their way to a prede¬ 
termined evolutionary achievement. Sri Aurobindo uses Karl 
Lamprecht's model of social developmental stages and agrees 
that "human society progresses through certain distinct psy¬ 
chological stages which he [Lamprecht] terms respectively 
symbolic, typal and conventional, individualist and subjec¬ 
tive. This development forms, then, a sort of psychological 
cycle through which a nation or a civilisation is bound to pro¬ 
ceed."^ Though Sri Aurobindo believes in these psychological 
facts of history, he does not agree that every cultural unit, 
society or nation must necessarily pass through such uniform 
patterns. Human progress is not circular but spiral; the cycle 
moves forward even if it completes a round. According to Sri 
Aurobindo, "Obviously, such classifications are likely to err 
by rigidity and to substitute a mental straight line for the 
coils and zigzags of Nature. The psychology of man and his 
societies is too complex, too synthetical of many-sided and 
intermixed tendencies to satisfy any such rigorous and for¬ 
mal analysis. Nor does this theory of a psychological cycle tell 
us what is the inner meaning of its successive phases or the 
necessity of their succession or the term and end towards 
which they are driving."^ 

Nevertheless Sri Aurobindo uses Lamprecht's psychologi¬ 
cal theory for the purpose of his own views. He begins The 
Human Cycle at the fourth stage of .the evolution of Nature, 
where man becomes self-conscious. Sri Aurobindo suggests 
that the historical evolution starts with an infrarational stage 
in which mankind acts principally out of customary responses 
to desire, need and circumstance which are crystallised in so¬ 
cial, economic and political institutions. As man proceeds and 
moves towards a rational stage his or her intelligerit will 
becomes a judge of one's thoughts, feelings and actions. In 
the course of time, development gives rise to a subjective trend 
which seeks inspiration of a higher source than of e^ight- 
ened will and reason. This growing subjectivity of the human 
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mind may culminate in a suprarational stage, the age of the 
spirit. These stages are discernible in the evolution of the in¬ 
dividual man as well as of the collectivity; they are not exclu¬ 
sive of the rest and each contains some elements of the others 
in varying degrees. 

The infrarational stage has three noticeable periods in its 
growth, described as the symbolic, typal and conventional 
stages. In the first, evolution is predominantly religious and 
spiritual and men express their perceptions of the world largely 
in myth, art and poetry. The t)q?al stage is predominantly 
psychological and ethical; everything else is subordinated to 
the psychological and ethical ideas. In the conventional stage 
form prevails, and conventional functions such as class and 
caste become fixed according to external standards instead of 
individual merit. 

The age of reason is at first necessarily individualistic and 
increasingly democratic; the second phase is more socialistic. 
In this age, progress and freedom play a dominant role. 

The subjective age, which emerged in the present century, 
is characterised by a step towards self-knowledge. Man be¬ 
gins to live from within and is discovering one's self-devel¬ 
oping soul, yet man often mistakes one's ego for the Self. It is 
only when there is a full awareness of the necessity for realising 
a Self, which relates the good of each to the rest of the world, 
that the age of subjectivism will fulfil its function. 

Sri Aurobindo envisages a stage beyond these stages, which 
. he called the coming of a spiritual age of human society, the 
establishment of a new order in a spiritualised society. In such 
a society man is not subjected to a religious order but each 
individual inwardly and outwardly lives a divine life. 

In The Human Cycle, Sri Aurobindo analyses the problem of 
the individual and the society from an inner psychological 
point of view, whereas in The Ideal of Human UnUy he elabo¬ 
rates the same general theme but from a more outward, pO' 
litical viewpoint. 

As for the individual and society, so for the entire human 
race, there is one Spirit, the divine Reality, which manifests 
itself singly in the individual and pluraly in humanity, hi The 
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Ideal of Human Unity, Sri Aurobindo describes the attempts 
that have been made to arrive at a unification and integration 
of humanity. These attempts—humanitarianism, socialism, 
democracy but also scientific, political and economic develop- 
ments—failed because they lacked sincerity in approach and 
they only served the externals of a world order. For Sri 
Aurobindo, these mechanical tmifications in the external field 
were a necessary preparation, but at present ^ere is a need 
for a spiritual religion of humeinity. While exploring the.inevi¬ 
tability of a lasting united humanity, through the idea of a 
religion of humanity, he maintains that such suprarational union 
cannot be achieved by means of social, economical, political 
or any other external machinery of society, but needs first a 
spiritual aspiration, an awakening in mankind which creates a 
psychological oneness before a true outward union can be 
established. Each and every man must surrender both in¬ 
wardly and outwardly to the force of spiritual consciousness. 
He envisages a gradual spiritualisation of society, a.progres¬ 
sive movement towards the divine life in the entire universe. 

The spiritual religion of humanity is able to bring about a 
real transformation in human consciousness, at first this change 
has to be accomplished in the individual and thereafter in a 
larger number of individuals. In this way a higher spiritual 
consciousness can descend in the social mind. For Sri 
Aurobindo, the spiritual religion of humanity plays an impor¬ 
tant social role in human history by transforming every as¬ 
pect of human life; when it gets more deeply rooted in man¬ 
kind, the spiritual age can come into existence replacing the 
old repetitive human cycle of social development. The neces¬ 
sary spiritual transformation for the creation of the ideal hu¬ 
man unity or perfect society comprises not only mdividual 
self-perfection but also the perfection of one's fellow human 
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In these letters, he attempts to give various sadhaks some 
psycho-spiritual, often strict and difficult guidelines for 
behaviour and some understanding of the psychological dif¬ 
ficulties of their spiritual journey. His answers to these ques¬ 
tions were not the usual logical-intellectual interpretations, 
but came from his higher spiritual experiences and his supreme 
understanding of human nature. The seekers on the journey 
placed their difficulties in the day-to-day course of the sadhana 
before Sri Aurobindo, and he wrote to them explaining and 
clarifying their developments and girided them to speed up 
their progress. In his endless compassion and ever-ready sup¬ 
port, he led the seekers along the steep path of integral sadhana. 

He gave importance to the correspondence because it was 
an effective instrument for his central purpose—the evolution 
of mankind: "there are a large number of Sadhaks whom it 
has helped to awaken from lethargy and begin to tread the 
way of spiritual experience, some who have been absolutely 
hopeless for years who have undergone a conversion and- 
entered from darkness into an opening of light... for the ma¬ 
jority of those who wrote, there has been a real progress."® 
Though each individual has his own line of spiritual develop¬ 
ment, and what is valid for one seeker need not be so for 
others, yet certain fundamental truths are common to all types 
of sadhana. 

His language in the letters is less formal than the exposi- 
tory prose of The Life Divine and The Synthesis of Yoga, and 
gives a more immediate impression of the psycho-spiritual 
experiences the seeker is bound to come across. 

AIM INTEGRAL YOGA 

Yoga as a means of uniting the individual, the universal and 
the transcendent proceeds through a systematic awakening 
of man's inner potential. Sri Aurobindo means by this "a 
methodised effort towards self-perfection by the expression 
of the potentialities latent in the being and a union of the hu¬ 
man individual with the universal and transcendent Existence 
we see partially expressed in man and in the Cosmos.'"' 
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The union with the Infinite and the Eternal is a direct move¬ 
ment of the consciousness and the being of man, through a 
series of self-purifications and self-enlargement. The whole 
meaning of the process of Yoga is related to a change of con¬ 
sciousness, which takes the seeker from the surface into the 
depth and heights of one's consciousness; it shows man the 
secret of the Divine and, brings to the seeker the intricate 
presence of the Immanent, the Cosmic and the Transcendent 
Reality. To rise to a higher consciousness means not only a 
change of consciousness but also a change of life. Sri Aurobindo 
describes the aim of integral Yoga: "to open the conscious¬ 
ness to the Divine and to live in the inner consciousness more 
and more while acting from it on the external life, to bring the 
inmost psychic into the front and by the power of the psychic 
to purify and change the being so that it may become ready 
for transformation and be in union with the Divine Knowl¬ 
edge, Will and Love. Secondly, to develop the Yogic conscious¬ 
ness, i.e., to universalise the being in all planes, become aware 
of the cosmic being and cosmic forces and be in union with 
the Divine on all the planes up to the overmind. Thirdly, to 
come into contact with the transcendent Divine beyond the 
overmind through the supramental consciousness, 
supramentalise the consciousness and the nature and make 
oneself an instrument for the realisation of the dynamic Di¬ 
vine Truth and its transforming descent into the earth-nature."^ 

Sri Aurobindo elaborates on his concept of Yoga as integral 
on the basis of two insights: first, he synthesises the Yoga of 
action, devotion and knowledge into his system of Yoga, and 
secondly, his yoga aims at development of body, mind and 
soul. Integral Yoga implies the binding together of all these 
various parts by the power of the Self or the in-dwelling Di¬ 
vine. The individual induces all humanity to go with him or 
her on the same path. This synthesis of yoga cannot be ar¬ 
rived at by a simple combination of the various systems of 
yoga or a successive practice of the various systems. 

Integral Yoga "takes up the essence and many processes of 
the old Yogas—its newness is in its aim, standpomt and the 
totality of ite method.... There is nothing that distmguishes it 
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from the old Yogas except the aim underlying its comprehen¬ 
siveness."® 

Sri Aurobindo's Yoga is a yoga of transformation, and un¬ 
like the traditional systems of Yoga not a mere yoga of 
realisation and liberation from life. This transformation re¬ 
sults in a new species radically different from the present hu¬ 
man species. On a collective scale, it results in a spiritualised 
society (gnostic society) of 'spiritual' individuals. 

According to Sri Aurobindo, "No synthesis of Yoga can be 
satisfying which does not, in its aim, reunite God and Nature 
in a liberated and perfected human life or, in its method, not 
only permit but favour the harmony of our inner and outer 
activities and experiences in the divine consummation of both. 
For man is precisely that term and symbol of a higher Exist¬ 
ence descended into the material world in which it is possible 
for the lower to transfigure itself and put on the nature of the 
higher and the higher to reveal itself in the forms of the lower."’ 

Integral Yoga aims at the transformation of life by bringing 
down into it the Light and Power of the divine Truth and its 
dynamic certitudes. It does not aim at a world-shunning as¬ 
ceticism but at a change of life and existence. The descent of 
the new consciousness attained by the ascent is the seal of 
sadhana. 

For Sri Aurobindo, "the principle of this yoga is not perfec¬ 
tion of the human nature as it is but a psychic and spiritual 
transformation of all the parts of the being through the action 
of an inner consciousness and then of a higher consciousness 
which works on them, throws out their old movements or 
changes them into the image of its own and so transmutes 
lower into higher nature."’® 

The aim of the practitioner of integral Yoga must be the 
possession of God, to be perfect as God in His being, and the 
attempt to bring all mankind to the same divine perfection. 
This implies replacement of egoism by divine consciousness 
and the bringing of the kingdom of heaven on earth, i.e., e*- 
fectuating God in the world, .but also realising God as tran¬ 
scendent of the Universe. This self-perfection is not actually & 
self-annulment or a withdrawal from the universe, but an 
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attempt to effect a perfection in the universe. "The world is a 
movement of God in His own being; we are the centres and 
knots of divine consciousness which sum up and support the 
processes of His movement. ... The world is a formula, a 
rhythm, a symbol-system expressing God to Himself in His 
own consciousness—^it has no material existence but exists only 
in His consciousness and self-expression; we, like God, are in 
our inward being that which is expressed, but in our outward 
being, terms of that formula. Out of imperfection we have to 
construct perfection ... out of matter to reveal Spirit. To work 
out this end for ourselves and for humanity is the object of 
our Yogic practice."” 

It is clear that the aim of integral Yoga is not only freedom 
from the bondage of human nature but perfect control over 
it, with a view to transforming, spiritualising and divinising it. 


INTEGRAL TRANSFORMATION 
Integration 

In passing from one level to another or in ctabing to higher 
spiritual levels, the lower faculty is compelled to “he up ^ 
inuch as it can assimilate of the higher, enlar^g '*^1 
arriving at a more complete self-accommodation to higher 

Sri Aurobindo, like Ken Wilber, does not want to renounM 
or reiect what has already been given to the individual lit the 
Si^^r^trata in the process of the Divine's Self-ma^tatiom 
Integration takes up what has already been evolved m'o 
Wgte grade as it £ reached. In the words of Sn Aurobmdo, 
^mtif abandon the lower to itself, but to transfigure it m 
t^^ ight of the higher to which we have attained is the true 

^‘^"vXing consciousness brings out what was 

1 . '»>»sino’ hv the oriffinsl Consciousness in 3ll 

held from ^ .for the lower to evolve into 

thmgs. It would ^ of the higher were already 

the Wgher P levels of development 

■“v^fhe^vesfteessenttalprinciple^ 
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exceeds them, "the lower term of being in which we now live 
contains in itself the principle and intention of that which ex¬ 
ceeds it and it is by its own self-exceeding and transforma¬ 
tion into that that it can find and develop into a complete 
form its own real essence."^^ 

For Sri Aurobindo integration is related to the transforma¬ 
tion of the different, often conflicting parts of the being 
brought about by the control and the working of a higher 
principle into an orgaruc whole, so that they can move in per¬ 
fect union with the divine Will. Integration implies the recon¬ 
ciliation of the disparate parts of the being, the conscious and 
the imconscious parts, but also the concealed subliminal and 
superconscious parts of the being. True integration is not a 
superficial association between various parts and cannot be 
done by the mental and vital being but only from within by 
the soul, as it is the soul which functions as the centraliser of 
truth and can harmonise it with the truth of the other parts. 
An integral spiritualised consciousness links the highest, the 
Superconscious, to the lowest, the inconscient; it revels the 
hidden true significance of the lower, and enables them to 
overcome their separateness from the Divine Reality. 

The Lower Domains as Instruments 

Mind, life and body are instruments and not prisons for the 
working of the Divine Force, and once the seeker opens to 
this Force he or she can be a perfect instrument of her Power. 
However, for Sri Aurobindo the present functioning of the 
lower instrumentation is characterised by a separation in con* 
sciousness from the Divine Truth. But for an integral trans* 
formation, the lower instrumentation of mind, life and body 
must be capable of divinity in their potential working, and in 
the end the higher must be able to remould the lower realms 
themselves into a perfect image of its eternal Truth. The dis¬ 
cords of the lower need not merely he resolved into a harmonious whole 
or dominated by the higher, but need to be purified, eliminated and 
transformed, so that the spiritual life of man can create in him 
or herself the perfect Man, and use the lower instrumentation 
as a perfect vessel of divine self-expression. "The lower 
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faculty is compelled to take up as much as it can assimilate of 
what the higher had already given and to attempt to re-es¬ 
tablish it by its own methods. By the attempt it is itself en¬ 
larged in its scope and arrives eventually at a more supple 
and a more ample self-accommodation to the higher faculties. 
Without this succession we should be obliged to remain un¬ 
der the exclusive domination of a part of our nature while the 
rest remained either depressed and imduly subjected or sepa¬ 
rate in its field and therefore poor in its development."” 


Transformation 

Transformation expresses certain spiritual concepts and spiri¬ 
tual facts of integral Yoga. In a spiritual sense, a realisation 
makes the experience more real and dynamic, and implies "the 
making real to ourselves and in ourselves of the Self, the tran¬ 
scendent and universal Divine". For Sri Aurobindo, a spiri¬ 
tual realisation may bring an opening or heightening or wid- 
erung of the consciousness but by itself does not necessarily 
transform the being as a whole. One can realise the Divine 
everywhere, the summit experience in spiritual life, yet re¬ 
main untransformed in one^s nature. It is therefore only one 
means towards the Divine transforihation along with self-per¬ 
fection and spiritual emancipation from Nature. 

In transformation, there is a process of heightening, wid¬ 
ening and integration of the range of consciousness; an ascent 
to a new level and a taking up of the lower levels A new 
integration of an existence by a superior power of Being, 
which imposes its own way of action and force upon the pre¬ 
viously evolved parts of nature. This transformation takes up 
and remakes into a new power of awareness the inner exist¬ 
ence as well as the outer being and world-being In the words 
of Sri Aurobindo, "If the control of that ^ghest spiritual be¬ 
ing is to be brought into our waking life, there must be a 
coLious heightening and widening into intense ranges of 
nlw being, new consciousness, new potentialities of achon, a 
tekTng up%s integral as possible,-of our F^sent being, 
cSousness, activities and a transmutation of them mto di- 
Wn^vaTues which would effect a transfiguration of our 
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human existence. For wherever a radical transition has to be 
made, there is always this triple movement,—ascent, widen¬ 
ing of field and base, integration,—in Nature's method of self- 
transcendence."^® 

In this process of transformation, when the lower conscious¬ 
ness is transformed by the light of the higher spiritual con- 
scioiisness, the seeker does not merely receive the influences 
from the higher descending Forces but one also needs to live 
deeper within and ascend into higher and wider levels i.e., a 
bringing of the static and dynamic divine consciousness in 
every part of the being. There must be a descent of the Power 
not only into the mind, but into all the parts of the being 
down to the physical and below in the subconscient, before a 
real transformation can take place. 

If the lower parts of the being are to be truly transformed 
they must be made to consent to their own transformation, 
but this is difficult to bring about because they cling to their 
own habits, impulses, reactions, pleasures and sufferings. The 
moment the sadhak receives a call to exceed and transform 
him or herself into a greater being and wider nature, one is 
often encovmtered by resistance and revolt. The lower instru¬ 
mentation of an individual is too much under the influence of 
ignorance and the inferior movements of its natural inclina¬ 
tions, and that's why it cannot function as a proper instru¬ 
mentation. The development, enlargement and removal of the 
limitations of the lower instrument, raised to its fullest pow¬ 
ers and its subsequent transformation, allows a richer prepa¬ 
ration for the supramental action. 

Sri Aurobindo uses the concept of transformation in a spe¬ 
cial sense: "a change of consciousness radical and complete 
and of a certain specific kind which is so conceived as to bring 
about a strong and assured step forward in the spiritual evo¬ 
lution of the being of a greater and higher kind and of a larger 
sweep and completeness than what took place when a 
mentalised being first appeared in a vital and material animal 
world."’® In this radical change and conversion of the natural 
parts into their spiritual equivalents the whole of human na¬ 
ture may be sublimated and transfigured into the divine 
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'Supemature'. Such a transformation of human nature can only 
be .achieved when the essence of the being is permeated in the 
spiritual principle, in which all movements become a 
harmonised process of the Spirit. According to Sri Aurobindo's 
concept of it, transformation enables the sadhak to live in the 
Divine not only in the absorbed ecstasy of trance, but to live 
the Life Divine on earth at all times, in all the parts and ele¬ 
ments of the being—physically, vitally, mentally and spiritu¬ 
ally. 

During transformation, before the lower gradation ot be¬ 
ing can come to a point at which the higher can manifest in it, 
the lower needs to surrender itself first to the pressure from 
some superior planes where the new power is dominant. It 
has to be purified, reorganised, reformed, liberated and per¬ 
fected in order to become a faultless instrument. In this way, 
the lower parts of the being are exalted and get a greater 
fullness end significance in the reality of their power and per¬ 
formance; they become "manifestahons of the truth of being 
they would themselves be conscious motive-powers of the 
Spirit and although not yet in the full force of their entirely 
realised spiritual substance, they would not be subjected to 
lesser instrumentation fragmented, diluted, dimmished, ob¬ 
scured by the substance of the Nescience. 

The h^purities and inadequacies of an unstable ■ns'tumen- 
tation due to the discord between the vanous activities of 
mfnd in itself as well as between the activities of the vital and 
Srvld being creates various kinds of Umitations. It is for 
fhiL^nth|thecha^.r.«^ 

men!s ofCnormal 

enlarged for the greater action of the divme Fo . 
Purification 

rv. . ^rom the human to the divine involves two stages. 

The passage fr . ^ich the instruments must become pure, 

°”H°^^^therof the soul's manifestation in and illumination of 
and another of instruments. For an active 

^rf«tioJj^“*» purification of 
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the working of all the members of the lower instrument is 
inevitable. Sri Aurobindo assumes that "Mind, heart, the soul 
of vital desire, the life in the body are the seats of impurity; it 
is they that must be set right if the working of the spirit is to 
be a perfect working."^® Obstructions and impurities of the 
lower instrumentation prevent the higher from acting and 
using the lower as a clear mirror in which the divine reality 
can be reflected. 

The True being itself, the spirit in man, needs no purifica¬ 
tion; it is pure in itself and is not affected by the faults of its 
instrumentation of mind, heart and body, the seats of impu¬ 
rity. This instrumentation must be rectified if the working of 
the spirit is not to be obstructed by its present concession to 
the pleasure seeking of the lower nature. Sri Aurobindo de¬ 
scribes purification as, "a release ... it is a throwing away of 
limiting, binding, obscuring imperfections and confusions; 
purification from desire brings the freedom of the psychic 
Prana [the pure activity which gives the sadhak a psycho-spiri¬ 
tual base], purification from wrong emotions and troubling 
reactions the freedom of the heart, purification from the ob¬ 
scuring limited thought of the sense-mind the freedom of the 
intelligence, purification from mere intellectuality the free¬ 
dom of the gnosis."^’ 

This purity has an integral character, as the complete puri¬ 
fication of one instrument depends on the complete purifica¬ 
tion of all the other members. In the words of Sri Aurobindo, 
the purification of each member of our being profits by the 
clarifying of every other, the progressive tranquillisation of 
the emotional heart helping for instance the purification of 
the understanding while equally a purified understanding 
imposes calm and light on the turbid and darkened workings 
of the yet impure emotions ... yet love itself needs to be clari¬ 
fied by divine knowledge."” 

The integral purification is, therefore, a great source of dif" 
ficulties and disappointments, as when the sadhak thinks that 
his or her intelligence is purified it is still subject to clouding 
by the emotions of the heart and will. But sadhaks need not 
despair, as one important instrument, sufficiently purified. 
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can be used as a means for the purification of others, "one 
step firmly taken makes easier all the others and gets rid of a 
host of difficulties." Even if the higher spiritual influences are 
accepted by the lower instrumentation there is still the dan¬ 
ger of seeking to capture the descending Powers for egoistic 
advantages and degrade these spiritual influences into an 
aggrandised lower instrumentation for desire. Vital craving 
in the form of desire is, therefore, one of the main causes of 
corruption. Desire carries into its pursuit a sense of limita¬ 
tion, dissatisfaction, and early disappointment. To get rid of 
desire is, therefore, indispensable for the purification of the 
lower instruments. 

To turn the vital being from a 'troublesome power' into an 
obedient instrument, and to turn the will into an unattached 
structure are the first steps in purification. Even here, the will 
of the transcendent Spirit, the divine Shakti or Tapas, may get- 
jostled with one's ego for various reasons, when the indi¬ 
vidual soul moves away from the universal and transcenden¬ 
tal truth. The will of the transcendent Spirit gets mixed up 
with an alien personal energy, which interferes with the di¬ 
vine principle. 

Any method recommended in any yogic system which is 
suitable to the nature and temperament of the sadhak can be 
pursued for some time as a means of quieting one's mental 
agitations. But in integral yoga nothing tangible is gained 
until the psychic being is brought to the fore and gams con¬ 
trol of the processes initiated. The sadhak s identification with 
the psychic being gives him or her a secure poise from which 
he or she can observe and deal with even the least move¬ 
ments of one's nature, its secret forces and the subtle interre¬ 
lations of its parts. In psychic consciousness) we feel each im¬ 
pure movement in our nature not as something sinful which 
has to be severed but as a play of energy. It is the psychic 
being which makes it possible for the seeker to open the hu¬ 
man nature to the Divine if they submit to the psychic influ¬ 
ence For Sri Aurobindo, "It is only the inmost psychic being 
unveUed and emerging in its full power that can lead the pil¬ 
grim sacrifice unscathed through these ambushes and pitfaUs, 
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at each moment it catches, exposes, repels the mind's and life's 
falsehoods."^' As useful aids during this difficult passage Sri 
Aurobindo advises "the method of detachment from the in¬ 
sistence of all mental and vital and physical claims and calls 
and impulsions, a concentration in the heart, austerity, self¬ 
purification and rejection of the old mind-movements and life- 
movements, rejection of the ego of desire, rejection of false 
needs and false habits, but the most central way is to found 
all such or other methods on a self-offering and surrender of 
ourselves and of our parts of nature to the Divine Being."“ 

The systematic purification of the whole being can also be 
brought about through the triple method of Yoga—knowl¬ 
edge, love and work—in a growing attitude of self-surren¬ 
der, a growing vision of the psychic being, and an implicit 
faith in the divine guidance. 

It should be clear by now that for Sri Aurobindo this total 
purification of the complex instrumentality in all the parts of 
the being is not, ultimately, the narrower moral purification 
of the ethical nature. As described by Sri Aurobindo, "purifi¬ 
cation must not be imderstood in any limited sense of a selec¬ 
tion of certain outward kinetic movements, their regulation, 
the inhibition of other action or a liberation of certain forms 
of character or particular mental and moral capacities. These 
things are secondary signs of our derivative being, not essen¬ 
tial powers and first forces."^ 

In integral sadhana, the sadhak has to gain a more deep- 
rooted psychological insight regarding the primary forces of 
one's nature, and to strike at their roots rather than changing 
or curing s)nnptoms of impurity. 

Liberation 

Sri Axirobindo describes liberation as "that inner change which 
is essenti^ to perfection and indispensable to spiritual free¬ 
dom ... it implies always two things, a rejection and an as¬ 
sumption, a negative and a positive side; the negative move¬ 
ment of freedom is a liberation from the principle bonds, the 
master-knots of the lower soul-nature, the positive side an 
opening or growth into the higher spiritual existence."^* 
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Tlie knots of the mind and the heart come to the seeker in 
the form of ego and desire, and the liberation from ego and 
desire together form the central spiritual freedom. The ego, 
as the fulcrum of ignorance and bondage, supports falsehood 
of a separate existence rather than dwelling upon the idea of 
oneness and unity. An intellectual knowledge of the spiritual 
truth of oneness or the elimination of the active sense of the 
ego is not a true spiritual liberation. For Sri Aurobindo a spiri¬ 
tual liberation from the ego means the replacement of the ego 
by a oneness in the transcendental Divine and identification 
with the universal Being. This transcendent existence or this 
universal Spirit is a truth which the purified intelligence can 
apprehend, but it can only be realised and lived in Spirit. Ac¬ 
cording to Sri Aurobindo a spiritual liberation from, the ego 
"is a lifting up and surrender of the whole being to him [the 
Divine], by which not only do we become one with him in our 
spiritual existence, but dwell too in him and he in us, so that 
the whole nature is full of his presence and changed into the 
divine nature; we become one spirit and consciousness and 


life and substance with the Divine and at the same time we 
live and move in and have a various joy of that oneness. 

TV.O ititporal liberation comes when "the soul is liberated 



Divine; an mtegr< 
the divine nature, 


!, the most complete and final release of all. 
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Perfection 

Purification and liberation are indispensable antecedents of 
perfection; when the self is purified and liberated into its self- 
existent being then spiritual perfection becomes possible. Per¬ 
fection also aims at things outward, like social action and a 
rational cooperation with our fellow men and our environ¬ 
ment. It is concerned with a good, rich and happy way of life. 
It is also the manifestation of a more subjective ideal, it 
endeavours to raise intelligence and will to a nobler, ethical 
and finer emotional instrumentation. This human perfection 
must include self-mastery and a mastery of the surroundings; 
man's urge to self-perfection is to be self-ruler no longer sub¬ 
jected to the unfettered instinctual stimuli-response system. 

Integral Yoga takes up this aim but places it in a wider 
spiritual context, opening it to the divine degrees of the Spirit, 
and Sri Aurobindo distinguishes, therefore, this human per¬ 
fection from integral spiritual perfection. Perfection as used 
in integral Yoga refers to a growth out of a 'lower' non-di¬ 
vine into a 'higher' divine nature. 

Sri Aurobindo describes perfection in this way; "for the 
integral Yoga perfection will mean a divine spirit and a divine 
nature which will adnut of a divine relation and action in the 
world; it will mean also in its entirety a divinising of the whole 
nature, a rejection of all its wrong knots of being and action, 
but no rejection of any part of our being or of any field of our 
action."^’' 

Sri Aurobindo does not want to limit the description of the 
individual s and the world's undivine perfection solely to 
moral evil or suffering, on the contrary, he wants the sadhak 
to consider the general principle of imperfection, i.e., the prin¬ 
ciple of division, attachment to this experience of division and 
ignorance which form contradictions of the divine elements. 
However, imperfection is only a first condition and opportu¬ 
nity for the achievement of a greater perfection in the mani¬ 
festation of the hidden divinity, and "our imperfect status is a 
starting-point and opportunity for the achievement of another 
higher, wider and greater will that shall be divine and perfect 
not only by the secret spirit within it but in its manifest and 
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most outward form of existence."^ As such, imperfection be¬ 
comes a necessary term in the manifestation of the divine na¬ 
ture. The soul's dissatisfaction with imperfection and its di¬ 
vine aspiration for the elimination of all imperfections from 
one's nature is a law of the being, but also a law against which 
the sadhak revolts. 

To be an active master rather than being in mental control 
of one's nature, the sadhak's natural mental, vital and physi¬ 
cal personality must rise above the mechanical determinism 
of Nature. Mind, life and body act upon each other in dis¬ 
cord, in a mixed harmony in their various activities. Perfec¬ 
tion, can be attained only when the present nature is dealt 
with radically. Its temporary, immediate determination of 
utility, enjoyment, maintenance, need, possession, etc., must 
be itransformed into a larger harmony of action in order to 
arrive at some principle of a higher utility and freer instru¬ 
mentation. In Sri Aurobindo's words, "the body is given us 
as one instrument necessary to the totality of our wor an i 
is to be used, not neglected, hurt, suppressed or abohshed^ If 
it is imperfect, recalcitrant, obstinate, so are also the other 
members, the vital being, heart and mind and reason. It as 
like them to be changed and perfected and to im iLari- 

formation. As we must get ourselves a ' 

new mind, so we have in a certain sense to build for o'fselves 
a new body."^’The sadhak should also abandon one s ^pa^ 
rate indiviLality and universalise oneself m order to work 

perfection can be arrived at. (1) j^e egoistic 

fty, a sign that the sadhak h-^SiC I^fe 
determination of one s capacities so that they 
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This "Yoga-siddhi, the perfection that comes from the prac¬ 
tice of Yoga, can be best attained by the combined working of 
four great instruments. There is, first, the knowledge of the 
truth, principles, powers and processes that govern the 
realisation ... Next comes the force of our personal effort [a 
watchful introspection and a constant practice and vigilant 
will of self-modification and self-transformation] ... and the 
direct influence of the Teacher. Last comes the instrumental¬ 
ity of Time."^® The aim of these external instruments is to 
awaken the sadhak's soul to the Divine within. When the nor¬ 
mal instruments are perfected, then they are no longer dis¬ 
turbed by imdue interference from each other, and when this 
perfection rises in its capacity for action, then the instruments 
will be ready for transformation in which they will discover a 
luminous spiritual truth of the whole perfected nature. The 
whole object of an integral Yoga of self-perfection is "to grow 
into the truth and power of the Spirit and by the direct action 
of that power to be made a fit channel of its self expression,— 
a living of man in the Divine and a divine living of the Spirit 
in humanity."^' 

Difficulties in the process of perfection like ego-claims, gtief, 
revolt, impatience can be overcome by a complete self-sur¬ 
render to God. This complete self-surrender must be the chief 
mainstay of the Sadhaka because it is the only way, apart from 
complete quiescence and indifference to all action,—and that 
has to be avoided,—^by which the absolute calm and peace 
can come. The persistence of trouble, the length of time taken 
for this purification and perfection, itself must not be allowed 
to become a reason for discouragement and impatience ... 
currence of trouble serves to bring out the presence of the 
defect, put the Sadhaka upon his guard and bring about a 
more enhghtened and consistent action of the will to get rid 
of it. When the trouble is too strong to be kept out, it must be 
allowed to pass and its return discouraged.... Thus persisting 
it will be found that these things lose their force more and 
more, become more and more external and brief in their rC" 
currence, until finally calm becomes the law of the being. This 
rule persists so long as the mental Buddhi [the thinking mind] 
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is the chief instrument; but when the supramental light takes 
possession of mind and heart, then there can be no trouble, 
grief or disturbance."^^ 

An integral purity which enables a perfect reflection of the 
divinf-' being in oneself and the perfect outpouring of this truth 
in us, is the condition of an integral liberation which in turn 
prepares the integral perfection of humanity, a perfection 
founded on a certain free universality of being, of love and 
joy, of knowledge and will in unegoistic action. It is this inte¬ 
grality which is aimed at in integral Yoga. The cultivation of 
these three constituent elements of Yoga makes the nature a 
pure and perfect instrument for divine work. 


TRIPLE TRANSFORMATION 


Another way to understand Sri Aurobihdo s views on inte¬ 
gral transformation is to place this process in the context of 
the triple transformation: the psychic transformation, the spiri¬ 
tual transformation and the supramental or the perfect inte¬ 


gral transformation. 

The transition beyond the human into the Divine, a trans- 
formation effected by sadhana, needs to be based on a total 
and integral change of consciousness. A descent of the whole 
higher consciousness into the mind may change the mind but 
nwd not change the vital nature; a higher power in the vital 
may enlarge the vital movements but leaves the physical con¬ 
sciousness unchanged: the descent of Light may change the 
inner being while the outer remains an imperfect instrument. 
There must be a descent of Light and Power not only in the 
mind but also into aU the parts of thebeing dovm to the physical 
and below in the subconscient before a real transformahon 

“sr^Aurobtado distinguishes two succe^ive movements of 
consciousness; an inward movement in which the ^ker dis- 
SvLs an inner being which is much larger in its potentialibK 
*an our external bfing, and an upward movement beyond 
our pLent mental level into a staUc cosmic movement How¬ 
ever to Sri Auiobindo transformation can be complete only 
when ^e psychic movement inward to the mner bemg, and 
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the opening upward to the higher existence are supported by 
the action of the supramental Consciousness and Force. The 
descending force of the Divine, which works through the 
Supermind, transforms the mental, vital and physical status 
of the person; but so long as there is a hiatus between the 
Divine and earth existence there can be no radical change of 
the surface existence. This hiatus between mind and 
Supermind can be bridged through the process of triple trans¬ 
formation. As Sri Aurobindo says, " the gulf between Mind 
and Supermind has to be bridged.... This can be done only by 
the triple- transformation: there must first be the psychic 
change, the conversion of our whole present nature into a 
soul-instrumentation; on that or along with that there must 
be the spiritual change, the descent of a higher Light, Knowl¬ 
edge, Power, Force, Bliss, Purity into the whole being, even 
into the lowest recesses of the life and body, even into the 
darkness of our subconscience; last, there must supervene the 
supramental transmutation—there must take place as a crown- 
ing movement the ascent into the Supermind and the trans¬ 
forming descent of the supramental Consciousness into our 
entire being and nature."^ 

Psychic Transformation 

As has already been indicated, to overcome the various psy* 
chological difficulties and problems in the process of purifica¬ 
tion and liberation the sadhak is advised to go inward and 
discover one's true Person, the psychic being. Each time there 
is a purification of the outer nature it becomes more possible 
for the inner being to reveal itself, and once the psychic being 
is in front the sadhana becomes natural. Psychicisation, the 
first step in the process of the triple transformation, leads to a 
psychic change of the lower nature bringing right vision into 
the mind, right feeling into the vital and right movement into 
the physical. 

This psychic change purifies the egoistic mental, vital and 
physical movements; each of these movements is spiritualised 
so that the mind, the vital and the physical become manifest¬ 
ing instruments of a greater oneness. Iri this change the mixed 
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and limited members of our being are no longer dependent 
on mental preferences, vital passions or physical cravings but 
on the recognition of the soul's potentialities. 

Sri Aurobindo describes psychic transformation as, "a modi¬ 
fication of the substance of the consciousness especially in the 
vital-emotional part, and as such a modification prolonged or 
repeated till it became permanent would mean a great step in 
what I call the psychic transformation of the being. It is just 
these modifications in the inner substance that make transfor¬ 
mation possible."^ 

If the psychic being comes to the front, then a deeper muta¬ 
tion enables the descent of the spiritual force to become more 
effective; for the preliminary soul-change in the totality of the 
conscious being emancipates mind, life and body from the 
limitations of their own imperfections and impurities. 

To experience the soul's complete emergence needs the di¬ 
rect contact of the surface being with the spiritual Reality. To 
achieve this contact the soul may use the thinking mind as an 
instrument and put a psychic impression on the intellect and 
intuitive intelligence, i.e., at first the mind of the higher men¬ 
tal thinker, then the mind of the sage. As a result the mind 
becomes pure, tranquil and impersonal; m its search the high¬ 
est thinking mind becomes aware of an impersonal Reality, a 
supreme Good, Truth, Beauty and Bliss. But this direct con¬ 
tact of the soul with the spiritual Reality can also be brought 
about through the consecration of the heart, when the ap¬ 
proach is made through the spiritual Reality of love. The na- 
Lnt spiritual man appears in the emotional nature first as 
the devotee and might later develop into the saint. A arger 
change, however, needs a consecration of the pragmatic will, 
which is possible by a gradual elimination of the ego-will and 

'^'srilrroCo mjhasises a combination of the different 

^ U hv die soul to get in touch with the spiritual 

approaches ^ ^ "A combination of all these three 

Reahty, as explain^ by tan. ^ "'“d- approach of the 

approaches, PP creates a spiritual or psychic 

Kt -fore i . 
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larger and more complex openness to the psychic light within 
us, and to the Reality now felt above and enveloping and 
penetrating us."’^ 

The psychic being, with its spontaneous self-giving, lights 
up thoughts, emotional movements, and vital and physical 
habits. It substitutes right movements for wrong ones and 
makes them pure instruments for the innermost psychic. 

The psychic's characteristic power is "to turn everything 
towards the Divine, to bring a fire of purification, aspiration, 
devotion, true light of discernment, feeling, will, an action 
which transforms by degrees the whole nature. Quietude, 
peace and silence in the heart and therefore in the vital part of 
the being are necessary to reach the psychic. 

Although psychic transformation is a necessary condition 
for the total transformation of our existence and brings all 
kinds of inner changes, it has certain limitations. In the first 
place, it can open up the hidden divine ranges of our being, 
but it needs a spiritual transformation from above to possess 
our self in its universality and transcendence. By itself, the 
psychic being might be content to be united with the cosmic 
consciousness and become purely passive, remote from mas¬ 
tery and action in the world, i.e., it may lose its individuality 
in its source and experience this as its ultimate mission. An¬ 
other limitation is related to the action of the psychic being 
when it comes up to the surface. In its action the psychic being 
gets mixed with the surface disabilities which it has to use to 
express itself and for this reason it cannot remain distinct in 
its purity. The inferior instrumentation reflects a modifiecl 
manifestation of things as the psychic intimations get jumbled 
with mental ideas, vital desires and habitual physical tenden¬ 
cies. Under these conditions the true psychic light gets dimin¬ 
ished in the mind into a mere idea, the psychic feeling in the 
heart into a mere sentiment and the psychic will to action into 
a blind vital enthusiasm. Moreover, the psychic being does 
not emerge full-grown, it evolves and moves through a slow 
development; its power to impress the outer instruments is 
imperfect because in its push for action it has to rely on these 
instruments and by the obscurity of our consciousness it is 
separated from its inner reality. 
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For a spiritual change the psychic or, more widely speak¬ 
ing, the psycho-spiritual transformation is essential but not 
sufficient. The old Yogas have been mainly confined to the 
psycho-spiritual occult range of experiences, a kind of static 
liberation without any dynamic descent. In integral Yoga, 
when the lower field has been sufficiently prepared by a cer¬ 
tain amount of psycho-spiritual experience, the sadhak's con¬ 
sciousness is drawn upward to ranges belonging to the higher 
spiritual consciousness, not merely to receive from there, but 
to live there and bring it down to change the lower conscious¬ 
ness altogether. Without the inner psycho-spiritual experience 
nothing lasting can be done, but there must also be a realisation 
of the Divine in the outer consciousness. If the sadhak does 
not go beyond the psychic transformation then there is only 
an inner change while the outer nature continues to be moved 
by the mechanical effects of past energies and may remain 
incoherent. 

Spiritual Transformation 
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perception of the world and its objects, which is at present 
hidden from us. When sadhaks are in contact with the cosmic 
consciousness and universalise themselves, they must recast 
their individual minds in the illuminative self-existing truth 
of a cosmic mentality, their individual lives enlarged into the 
dynamic movement of universal life and allow an opening of 
their bodies to the forces of universal Nature. These ascents, 
which are powerfully illuminating and liberating, often take 
place in trance, but are also possible during a concentration of 
the waking consciousness. 

This new consciousness brings to the sadhak spiritual aware¬ 
ness of the Infinite, which is able to remove barriers and break 
down the limitations of the lower nature. According to Sri 
Aurobindo, "It is the aim of the sadhana that the conscious¬ 
ness should rise out of the body and take its station above.... 
Thus liberated one opens to all that is above this station, above 
the ordinary mind, receives there all that descends from the 
heights, observes from there all that is below. Thus it is pos¬ 
sible to witness in all freedom and to control all that is below 
and to be a recipient or a channel for all that comes down and 
presses into the body, which it will prepare to be an instru¬ 
ment of a higher manifestation, remoulded into a higher con¬ 
sciousness and nature."^^ The spiritual transformation culmi* 
nates in an ascent of consciousness which establishes itself on 
a higher plane and from where it governs the mind, life and 
body, but it achieves also an increasing descent of the powers 
of the higher consciousness, which becomes more and more 
the whole normal consciousness. But the descent of the higher 
Force, descending from centre to centre till it has occupied 
the whole being often comes down in an extremely intense 
way and its influence is often resisted by the lower instru¬ 
ments. For Sri Aurobindo, "What is needed [in such cases] is 
the establishment of the calm and wide consciousness at the 
base of the whole Nature, so that when the lower nature ap¬ 
pears it will not be as an attack or struggle but as if a Master 
of forces were there seeing the defects of the present machin¬ 
ery and doing step by step what is necessary to remedy and 
change it."^ 
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Spiritual trar\sformation, like psychic transformation, has 
its limitations. According to Sri Aurobindo, "If the psychic 
mutation has not taken place, if there has been a premature 
pulling down of the higher Forces, their contact may be too 
strong for the flawed and impure material of Nature ... or the 
descending influence may withdraw or be split because the 
nature cannot contain or keep it. Again, if it is Power that 
descends, the egoistic mind or vital may try to seize on it for 
its own use and a magnified ego or a hunting after powers 
and self-aggrandising masteries may be the untoward result."-” 
The spiritual consciousness, like the inner consciousness, is 
diminished in its working when it is dependent on mere hu¬ 
man instrumentation of the mind and may even lead to vital 
errors. In the words of Sri Aurobindo, "the numerous mis¬ 
takes of reception or the imperfections of the vessel may im¬ 
pede the transformation ... at any moment the work may be 
stayed, because the nature is able to receive or assimilate no 


more,—for it has reached the present limits of its capacit¬ 
or because the mind may be ready but the vital, when faced 
with a choice between the old life and the new, refuses, or if 
the vital accepts, the body may prove too weak, unfit or flawed 
for the necessary change of its consciousness and its dynamic 


transformation."*® 
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change, has to be completed, integrated and uplifted by the 
supramental transformation. 

Supramental or Integral Transformation 

All powers of consciousness suffer a diminution of their 
d)mamic capacities when they descend and work in the ob¬ 
scurity of the lower domains. They are, therefore, not able to 
bring about an integral transformation, the complete divine 
dynamisation of nature, a total and radical transmutation of 
even the darkest arid most inconscient parts of the mind, life 
and body. However, these instruments of the Spirit are not 
condemned to function forever on the irretrievable basis of 
division and darkness, but are meant to recover their essen¬ 
tial unity and be converted into the divine counterparts of 
light and purity; a union of the sadhak's instrumental being 
no less than of his or her soul and spirit must change one's 
imperfect nature into the very likeness of Divine Nature. 

Sri Aurobindo defines the integral or supramental trans¬ 
formation as follows: "A supramental change of the whole 
substance of the being and therefore necessarily of all its char¬ 
acters, powers, movements takes place when the involved 
Supermind in Nature emerges to meet and join with the su¬ 
pramental light and power. The individual must be the in- 
strurnent and first field of the transformation; but an isolated 
individual transformation is not enough and may not be wholly 
feasible. Even when achieved, the individual change will have 
a permanent and cosmic significance only if the individual 
becomes a centre for the establishment of the supramental 
Consciousness-Force as an overtly operative power in the ter¬ 
restrial working of Nature. ... There must be an emergent 
supramental Consciousness-Force liberated and active within 
the terrestrial whole and an organised supramental instru¬ 
mentation of the Spirit in the life and the body. ... On this 
basis the principle of a divine life in terrestrial Nature would 
be manifested.An isolated individual transformation is, 
therefore, not enough; the emergent Consciousness-Force must 
be active within the terrestrial whole so as to make the mani¬ 
festation of the Divine in the earth-consciousness possible. 
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Thiis integral transformation includes the double movement 
of an ascent towards divine knowledge, power and delight 
and a descent of the supramental Consciousness-Force in hu¬ 
man nature. In the words of Sri Aurobindo, "There must be 
an ascension of the whole being, an ascension of spirit chained 
here and trammelled by its instruments and its environment 
to sheer Spirit free above, an ascension of soul towards some 
blissful Super-soul, an ascension of mind towards some lumi¬ 
nous Supermind, an ascension of life towards some vast Su¬ 
per-life, an ascension of our very physicality to join its origin 
in some pure and plastic spirit-substance.... At the same time, 
there must be a descent too to affirm below what we have 
gained above: on each height we conquer we have to turn to 
bring down its power and its illumination into the lower mortal 
movement."''^ 

A real transformation, therefore, needs not only a direct 


and unveiled intervention from above, but also a total sub¬ 
mission and surrender of the lower consciousness and a ces¬ 
sation of its insistence on its own separate law of action. 

The double movement of ascent and descent results in the 
union with God, where the false opposition and gulf between 
the lower and the higher existence, the finite and the Infinite 
is broken down; this is the divine fulfilment of the individual 
in the complete harmony of the cosmic consciousness and the 
realisation in the cosmic being of the transcendent 

Sachchidamnda. , , , u 

"At each stage, the higher parts of the nature may be pro¬ 
visionally but incompletely organised in the new conscious¬ 
ness while the lower are in a state of flux or formation, partly 
moving in the old way though influenred and teginning to 
change* partly belonging to the new kind but ‘X 

achieved and not yet firm in the change. In the integral 
transformation the divine Force can come m freely and use 
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This process of change does not take away anything from the 
external truth of the lower realm; it only removes its limita¬ 
tions with the help of the supramental Truth. 

For Sri Aurobindo, "its governing presence [of the supra¬ 
mental principle] in the lowest forms assures us, because of 
the unity of all existence, that there is a possibility of their 
awakening, a possibility even of their perfect manifestation 
here in spite of every veil, in spite of all the mass of our ap¬ 
parent disabilities, in spite of the incapacity or unwillingness 
of our mind and life and body. And what is possible, must 
one day be, for that is the law of the omnipotent Spirit.The 
integral transformation of human nature and life will be the 
ultimate perfection of man. 

For the completion of this integral transformation, a pas¬ 
sage from the obscure harmony of a blind automatism of Na¬ 
ture to the luminous authentic motion of the self-existent truth 
of Spirit, "a long, difficult stage of constant effort, energism, 
austerity of the personal will, tapasya, has ordinarily to be 
traversed before a more decisive stage can be reached."^'’ The 
difficult result of an integral transformation can become pos¬ 
sible only through a total reversal of our consciousness, a shift¬ 
ing of the position of the consciousness from the outer to the 
inner self, a habitual action from this inner self and an open¬ 
ing of the individual to the cosmic consciousness. Next, the 
sadhak has to open towards the participation in an action of 
Supernature, i.e., "the surrender of the whole being to the 
light and power that come from the Supernature, is a second 
condition which has to be accomplished slowly and with dif* 
ficulty by the being itself before the supramental transforms" 
tion can become at all possible."^^ 

Sri Aurobindo assumes that the sadhak is already quite 
advanced in the psychic and spiritual transformation before 
the beginning of an integral transformation can take place. 
Sadhaks must first acquire an irmer Yogic consciousness (the 
subliminal consciousness) in which their ordinary views of 
things and motives of life are replaced. Going still deeper 
they discover their veiled psychic entity, which psychicisises 
all their inner and outer parts and turns them into a conscious 
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instrumentation of the soul. Then the being is spiritualised by 
a descent of a divine Light, Force, Purity, Freedom and Wide¬ 
ness. 

The three steps of transformation, as described above, 
should not be considered as strictly successive; the spiritual 
transformation may begin before the psychic transformation 
has reached its culmination, or the integral transformation 
may intervene in the midst of the psychic or spiritual trans¬ 
formation in order to speed up its pace and shorten the way. 

The supramental plateaus of consciousness are far beyond 
the grasp of mental description or the possibility of translat¬ 
ing such a process into a mental scheme. It is not possible for 
the untransformed mind to translate the radically different 
height of the supramental Consciousness-Force into human 
language. Sri Aurobindo does not ask everybody to become 
supramental; in the first step of transformation he asks sadhaks 
to turn their attention to psychic love and use the vital not for 
its own sake but as an expression of the soul's realisation. The 
difficult supramental change must be regarded as the end of a 
far-off perspective; it must not be turned into a first aim or an 
immediate objective. Yoga is a rapid conscious evolution of 
the being but, howsoever rapid, all evolution must proceed 
bv stages For Sri Aurobindo, "a hasty and ignorant mind, a 
too eager force easily forget this necessity; they rush forward 
to make the Supermind an immediate aim and expect to pull it 
down with a pitchfork from its highest heights in the Infinite. 
This is not only an absurd expectation but full of danger. 

Transformation is not the central object of the traditional 
Yogas but, rather than a spiritual escape from life or a depar¬ 
ture into some kind of celestial transcendence, the object of 
Sri Aurobindo's integral Yoga is a full descent of a new con- 
Lusness into the whole nature of man, which is essential to 

‘""‘S^AmoWndo has formulated the idea behind the phUoso- 
1,^ r tLr;,! transformation as follows: "An mcegral trans- 
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a heightening of herself into a new principle; the new height 
brings with it a widening and establishes a larger field of life 
in which the power of the new principle may have sufficient 
play and room for its emergence ... it includes taking up of 
that which is lower into the higher values. ... Our mental, 
physical, vital existence need not be destroyed by our self- 
exceeding, nor are they lessened and impaired by being 
spiritualised; they can and do become much richer, greater, 
more powerful and more perfect; in their divine change they 
break into possibilities which in their unspiritualised condi¬ 
tion could not be practicable or imaginable."'*^ 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Psycho-spiritual 
Nature of Man 


For Sri Aurobindo, man is the nucleus of the divine transfor¬ 
mation, and man's main task is to transform the inconscient 
into the conscient and the superconscient. 

The psycho-spiritual constitution of man is described by 
Sri Aurobindo not only in terms of the various layers of 
consciousness, but also in terms of the different parts of the 
being. In order to get a better understanding of man's psycho¬ 
spiritual constitution it may be useful to briefly outline the 
various layers of consciousness and the different parts of the 
being separately, even though there is a broad overlap be¬ 
tween them. 

THE PSYCHO-SPIRITUAL CONSTITUTION OF MAN 
IN TERMS OF THE VARIOUS LAYERS OF CON¬ 
SCIOUSNESS 

When Sri Aurobindo refers to the many different levels of 
consciousness within the structure of the individual personal¬ 
ity, he places them under three systems that are active simul¬ 
taneously: 

a. a surface system, made up of the physical, vital and 
mental levels of consciousness which constitute the 
outer being; 

b. a concentric or depth system behind the surface in 
each of its levels, consisting of the inner physical, 
inner vital, inner mental and the iiunost or psychic 
being; 

c. a vertical system, an ascending eind descending series 
of super-imposed levels, extending from below the 
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surface mind (the inconscient and the subconscient) to 
far above the reasoning mind (the higher mind, illu¬ 
mined mind, intuitive mind, overmind and 
supermind). 

For Sri Aurobindo "there is a state of being experienced 
in Yoga in which we become a double consciousness, one 
on the surface, small, active, ignorant, the other within, calm, 
vast, equal, observing the surface being with an immovable 
detachment or indulgence or, it may be, acting upon its 
agitation to quiet, enlarge, transform it. So too we can rise 
to a consciousness above and observe the various parts of 
our being, inner and outer, mental, vital and physical and 
the subconscient below all, and act upon one or other or 
the whole from that higher status. It is possible also to go 
down from that height or from any height into any of these 
lower states and take its limited light or its obscurity as our 
place of working while the rest that we are is either 
temporarily put away or put behind or else kept as a field 
of reference from which we can get support, sanction or light 
and influence or as a status into which we can ascend or 
recede and from it observe the inferior movements."* 


The Surface Consciousness 

Man's outer or surface consciousness is composed of the 
mental, the vital, and the physical consciousness. Tlie mental 
consciousness is related to the cognitive e tmen 'an c 
tions, whereas the vital or Life-Natun. is made up of feelmgs, 
emotions; desires and instincts. The physical consciousness 
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The Inner or Subliminal Consciousness 

Sri Aurobindo distinguishes that which lies below the level 
of surface consciousness—the subconscient, from that which 
lies behind the surface consciousness—the subliminal. 

"The real subconscious is a nether diminished conscious¬ 
ness close to the Inconscient; the subconscient, which we call 
subliminal is, on the contrary, a consciousness larger than 
our surface existence. But both belong to the inner realm 
of our being of which our surface is unaware, so both are 
jumbled together in our common conception and parlance."^ 

It can be said that there is near the surface consciousness 
an obscure subconscious element, but behind it is the depth 
of the subliminal, the totality of our concealed irmer being. 
According to Sri Aurobindo, "the subliminal, with the 
subconscious as an annex of itself is the seer of inner things 
and of supraphysical experiences; the surface subconscious 
is only a transcriber. ... Our waking state is imaware of its 
cormection with the subliminal being, although it receives 
from it,—^but without any knowledge of the place of origin,— 
the inspirations, intuitions, ideas, will-suggestions, sense- 
suggestions, urges to action that rise from below or from 
behind our limited surface existence. ... The subliminal has 
the right of entry into the mental and vital and subtle- 
physical planes of the universal consciousness, it is not 
confined to the material plane and the physical world."’ 

The subliminal consists of mind, life and senses like the 
surface being, but unlike the surface subconscious they 
•extend to wider domains, have wider powers and are fme 
from our .limitations. The subliminal works constantly behind 
our uormal waking self and is to a certain extent responsible 
for our movements and actions. The subliminal opens itself 
to the universal consciousness and is aware of the workings 
of a universal Mind, universal Life and universal subtle 
Matter-force. When the existing veil between the surface and 
the subliminal self is lifted, a free and conscious flow of 
energies from the inner to the outer self is made possible. 

According to Sri Aurobindo the subliminal self "exceeds 
the physical mind and physical organs although it is aware of 
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them and their works and is, indeed, in a large degree their 
cause or creator. It is only subconscious in the sense of not 
bringing all or most of itself to the surface, it works always 
behind the veil. ... This description is no doubt truest of the 
deeper parts of the subliminal; in other layers of it nearer to 
our surface there is a more ignorant action and those who, 
penetrating within, pause in the zones of lesser coherence or 
in the No-man's-land between the subliminal and the surface, 
may fall into much delusion and confusion.'"* 

For Sri Aurobindo this surface subconscious cannot be ex¬ 
plored by the sadhak's surface mental consciousness, but needs 
to be investigated and controlled by the subliminal conscious¬ 
ness and the Superconscient. 

If the inner consciousness does not manifest, the outer will 
never get transformed but, once the inner consciousness re¬ 
mains stable and one lives in it, the exterior parts can be dealt 
with more thoroughly and become a proper instrumentation 
for the activities of the psychic being. 


The Subliminal Consciousness and the Environmental 
Consciousness 


The subliminal consciousness is separated from the environing 
cosmic consciousness through a limitation of subtler sheaths 
of our being, just as the surface consciousness is separated 
from universal Nature by the gross physical sheath. Accord¬ 
ing to Sri Aurobindo, "The subUminal has besides a foma- 
tion of consciousness which projects itself beyond all these 
sheaths and forms a circumconscient, an enviromng part of 
itself, through which it receives the contaf of the world and 
can become aware of them and deal with *em before they 
enter. The subliminal is able to widen mde mitely this 
circumconscient envelope and more and mom ^ 
proiection into the cosmic existence aroimd it. A pomt comes 
S if can break through the separation altogether, unite 
idS itself with cosmic being, feei itself umversal, one with 

aU existence. ^^[^“J^^^'J'iSieraaSnoflhrtadividual be¬ 
ta^” put^n a cosmic conscioumess, becomes the universal 
individual."® 
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The environmental consciousness thus serves as a medium 
of transition between the individual and the universal inner 
consciousness. Whereas the inner physical consciousness can 
be thought of as "connected with" the body, and the higher 
consciousness as "above" the body, so the environmental con¬ 
sciousness "surrounds" the body (aura) and through it the 
individual comes into contact with cosmic forces and with 
other beings. The universal forces of benediction do not pour 
directly into the individual; they first have to enter one's en¬ 
vironmental consciousness. According to Sri Aurobindo, "The 
subliminal extends itself into an enveloping consciousness 
through which it receives the shock of currents and wave- 
circuits pouring upon us from the universal Mind, universal 
Life, universal subtler Matter-forces."*’ The environmental 
consciousness, in which are determined our unseen connec¬ 
tions with the world around us, is not wholly our own realised 
self, but our self plus the external world-nature. 

Experiences rejected from the surface consciousness either 
sink into the subconscious or settle into the environmental 
consciousness, from where they try to return even after long 
intervals. After subconscious movements have been expelled 
by the conscious self these rejected movements do not re¬ 
enter the subconscious or get abolished, but move into the 
individual s circumconscient where they no longer belong to 
the individual self. It is through this subtle circumconscient 
medium that waves of universal forces, such as desire, pas* 
sion, sex, suggestions, etc., come in ajnd take possession of the 
external being. However, according to Sri Aurobindo, "If 
wall that separates this inner existence from the outer self 
were penetrated, we could know and deal with the sources 
of our present mind-energies and life-action and could con¬ 
trol instead of undergoing their results."^ But this can only be 
done when the individual has acquired a high degree of self' 
mastery. 

The Subconscient 

The environmental consciousness must not be confused with 
the subconscient. What is stored in the subconscient 
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(impressions and memories) rise up from there into the 
conscious parts of the being. In the environmental conscious¬ 
ness things are not stored up and fixed, they move about 
there. 

For Sri Aurobindo there are different planes of the 
subconscient: 


a. 


b. 


He distinguishes the subconscient from the submental 
although both appear to the individual as inconscient. 
The submental, which is below and inferior to mind, 
is void of mentality and less in possession of itself. 
The subconscient proper lies below even the physical 
and vital consciousness, it is the Inconscient vibrating 
on the borders of consciousness. According to Sri 
Aurobindo, "when we stand back from it [the mind], 
when we can separate our mind from its sensations, 
we perceive that this is a nervous and sensational 
and automatically d)mamic mode of consciousness, 
a gradation of awareness different from the mind: 
it has its own separate reactions to contacts and is 
sensitive to them in its own power of feeling, it does 
not depend for that on the mind's perception and 


response."® 

rhe inconscient is not really inconscient at all, but 
1 dwelling place of a secret consciousness, a sup¬ 
pressed or concealed consciousness in which there 
is everything but nothing is expressed. The inconscient 
uses matter as its field and this inconscient we see 
at work in matter, for it creates the material universe. 
For Sri Aurobindo, "Inconscience is a phenomenal 
state; consciousness is an inherent eternal state 
of being, inconscience is its temporai, temporary and 
apparent condition when it forms -^elf by ite 
energy into Matter and material obj^ts. Its con¬ 
sciousness involves itself in inammate Matter and it 
seems there an inconscience. ... So it ^ms, but so 
t“^ol be; there is something hidden tarn us wMch 
^?Ce to discover. It is the conscteusn^ behind 
Cgy, lbs conscious Being behmd the achon 
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that we have to discover."’ We may say, therefore 
that the inconscient is the most involved state of 
consciousness below the subconcient; it is an instru¬ 
ment of a secret consciousness which has created the 
miracle of the universe, and from this seemingly 
inconscient Matter emerge, successively, life and 
mind. The essential purpose of a growing evolution 
here is the emergence of consciousness in an appar¬ 
ently inconscient universe. 

c. The subconscient proper, lying below the normal and 
waking consciousness, below the level of mind and 
conscious life is the obscure consciousness that op¬ 
erates in the purely physical and vital parts of the 
being. The mind has no control over the subconscious 
area, and Sri Aurobindo describes this region as "the 
extreme border of our secret inner existence where 
it meets the Inconscient, it is a degree of our being 
in which the Inconscient struggles into a half con¬ 
sciousness. ... Or, from another viewpoint, this nether 
part of us may be described as the antechamber of 
the Inconscient through which its formations rise into 
our waking or our subliminal being."'” 

In integral Yoga the subconscient is that emerged part of 
our being in which there is no waking consciousness and 
coherent thought, will, feeling or organised reaction, but it 
does receive obscurely the impressions of all things and 
stores them up in itself. Sri Aurobindo observes that "The 
subconscient is the main support of all habitual movements, 
especially the physical and lower vital movements. When 
something is thrown out of the vital or physical, it very 
usually goes down in the subconscient and remains there 
as if in seed and comes up again when it can."" 

This obscure mind—full of fixed notions and habitual 
reactions formed by our past—or. obscure vital full of 
habitual desires and nervous reactions, or a most obscure 
physical which governs the condition of the body, surge up 
from time to time into the waking consciousness and are 
largely responsible for ovur illnesses. 
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The Superconscient 

This is a level of consciousness bej^ond our present level of 
human consciousness, with which the normal individual 
being has no contact and which seems to it unconscious. In 
the superconscient are included the higher planes of mental 
being as well as the native heights of the supramental being. 
The superconscient is One with the self and the soul of the 
world and not governed by any phenomenal diversity, it 
is in possession of the truth and the delight of things. Sri 
Aurobindo describes the superconscient as follows; " If *e 
subliminal and subconscient may be compared to a sea which 
throws up the waves of our surface mental existence, the 
superconscience may be compared to an ether which con¬ 
stitutes, contains, overroofs, inhabits and determines the 
movements of the sea and its waves. It is there in this higher 
ether that we are inherently and intrinsicaUy conscious of 
our self and spirit... it is through that ether of superconscience 
that we can pass to a supreme status, knowledge, experience. 

supramental consciousn ^ 

difficult for the mtellec |P^be understood after 
supramental consciousness, as it can omy 
a Ltain approximation m experience. 

, -f one part; there are many parts, each 
Man is not made up ot o p acting on its own 

having a personaUty known to us is not 

behalf and in “s °wn Wf/tg ^^an, in one's true perspective. 

therealman,orthecoinplet that we have of 

The. confused or ^pect of our being, the outer 

ourselves is due to tne 
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and inner aspects. According to Sri Aurobindo, "Men do not 
know themselves and have not learned to distinguish the 
different parts of their being; for these are usually lumped 
together by them as mind, because it is through a mentalised 
perception and understanding that they know and feel them; 
therefore they do not understand their own states and 
actions, or, if at all, then only on the surface. It is part of 
the foundation of yoga to become conscious of the great 
complexity of our nature, see the different forces that move 
it and get over it a control of directing knowledge. We are 
composed of many parts each of which contributes something 
to the total movement of our consciousness, our thought, 
will, sensation, feeling, action, but we do not see the 
origination or the course of these impulsions; we are aware 
only of their confused results on the surface upon which we 
can at best impose nothing better than a precarious shifting 
order."’^ 

It is through the practice of Yoga that the seeker discovers 
the extraordinary complexity of one's own being and finds 
"that every part of us—intellect, will, sense-mind, nervous 
or desire self, the heart, the body—^has each, as it were, its 
own complex individuality and natural formation indepen¬ 
dent of the rest; it neither agrees with itself nor with the 
others nor with the representative ego which is the shadow 
cast by some central and centralising self on our superficial 
ignorance. We find that we are composed not of one but 
many personalities and each has its own demands and 
differing nature. Our being is a roughly constituted chaos 
into which we have to introduce the principle of divine 
order. 

In the outer surface nature, all parts are present together 
and it needs a strong power of introspection, self-analysis 
and close observation to find out the composition of our 
nature and the relation and interaction of these parts with 
each other. In the words of Sri Aurobindo, "A time must 
come for every seeker of complete self-knowledge when he 
is thus aware of living in two worlds, two consciousnesses 
at the same time, two parts of the same existence. At present 
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he lives in the outer self, but he will go more and more 
inward, till the position is reversed and he lives within in 
this new inner consciousness, inner self and feels the outer 
as something on the surface formed as an instrumental 
personality for the inner's self-expression in the material 
world. Then from within a Power works on the outer to 
make it a conscious plastic instrument so that finally the inner 
and the outer become fused into one."'® 

Sri Aurobindo's dynamic view of the multi-layered struc¬ 
ture of the psycho-spiritual meike-up of the being needs a 
more detailed elaboration in order to avoid confusion 
regarding the different parts in the organisation of the being. 

The Outer Surface Being 

The different parts of the surface being each have a separate 
function and are distinct from one another, yet all of these 
external aspects interact with each other. 

This surface being is composed of three parts: 

1. The physical being. 

2. The vital bemg. 

3. The mental being. 


The Physical Being 

The body is just not unconscious matter, but a vehicle or 
expression, of consciousness made up of phystcal ener^- 
sutetance. The physical being is therefore not merely the 
grS bSy, but poLsses a distinct consaomness of its o™ 

which-is different ” ^ Sri Aurobindo's words, 

although mterpenetral^ yh^^^^l^ physical—has its 

"Each plane o our though interconnected and 

own mind afd sense, in our waking 

mteractmg; “together. The body, for 
experience, they are . acts from it, even 

instance, has its own 

“v:;^HS“bout this body<onsciousness.... It is part 
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of the yoga to become aware of this separate consciousness 
of the body, to see and feel its movements and the forces 
that act upon it from inside or outside and to learn how 
to control and direct it even in its most and (to us) 
subconscient processes."'* 

The physical being consists of tliree parts: 

a. the body or material physical, the most visible part 
of the physical being, is mostly influenced by the 
subconscient rather than by the mind or the vital. 
It is automatic and mechanical in its functioning, has 
its own physical instincts and is subject to illness, 
decay and finally death. Regarding this gross ma¬ 
terial part, "it is hot necessary to specify its place, 
for that is obvious,- but it must be remembered that 
this too has a consciousness of its own, the obscure 
consciousness proper to the limbs, cells, tissues, 
glands, organs."'^ 

b. the vital-physical refers to that part of the physical 
which is interfused with the vital consciousness. It 
functions as the instrument of the smaller sensations 
and desires of the outer gross physical material life, 
and its irrational actions are completely determined 
by its habitual instincts and impulses. 

c. the mental-physical is that aspect of the physical being 
which partakes of the characteristics of the mental 
consciousness. The mind in the physical being is fixed 
on physical objects and happenings. For Sri Aurobindo 
the mental-physical, when left to itself, functions like 
a machine, repeating customary past thoughts and 
old movements. 

The mental-physical part of the being has no direct 
experience of the existence of supraphysical things, it can 
only respond, with great difficulty, to the higher forces. 

The physical being is mainly occupied \vith the corporeal 
life and habits of life, mind and the body. This is the normal 
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type of personality, where all the other tendencies latent 
within the individual are subordinated to the maintencince of 
body and life. The physiceil being, clouded by obscurity and 
limitations, determines the greater part of our waking self. 


The Vital Being 


The vital consists mamly of desires, impulses, and emotions 
of possession and enjoyment. It is often narrow and lumted 
and subject to dualities such as pleasure and pain. If is under 
the strong influence of the ego and if uncontrolled, when 
it is enslaved by desires and passion, it brings disorder and 
disaster. Sri Aurobindo distinguishes four parts of the vital 

being; 

a. the central-vital consists of the stronger vital longings 
and reactions, e.g., ambition, pride, fear and passions 


c. 


of various kinds. 

the physical or lower vital does not act accordmg 
to reason and is entirely concerned with insignificant 
desires and feelings such as food-desire, sex-desire, 
anger, disliking, etc. It supports all kmds of inferior 
moments of action and all kinds of external egoistic 

the mental-vital gives a mental expression by thought, 
speech or othemise to the emotions, desires, pas- 
Other movements of the vital being. It 

expresL vita^ tendencies without subjecting them to 
expresses , mental-vital various vital 

-lesi- arise wMch distort the 

thinking mind. mentalised part of the vital 

d, ^areer dynamic movement of the con- 

" Ifeforc! is Sncemed with creatior^ with 
scious /“Saving, is capable of great love, 
altmism, an^ is responsive to the gmater 

objects of Na self-affirmation, 

The vital being is mostly 
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life-enlargement, and the claims of the ego, power and 
excitement. The nature of the predominantly vital individual 
is more active, stronger, and more chaotic than that of the 
physical man, but it is also more creative and energetic. 
Though this part is obscure and full of perversions it is an 
indispensable mediator between the inner being and the 
outer life and only a vigorous vital mind and mental will 
can govern the kinetic vital energies. The vital is essential 
for the divine or spiritual action, without it there can be 
no complete realisation in sadhana and in life. It is for this 
reason that the vital and its life-power must not be rejected 
and condemned in its very nature. However, Sri Aurobindo 
insists on the dangers of the unregenerated outer vital which 
is full of desires and lower-passions, and the necessity of 
mastery and purification of them. He emphasises the sub¬ 
ordination and subjection of the vital to the psychic and 
spiritual influences. According to Sri Aurobindo, "when 
people speak of a vital man, they mean one under the 
domination of vital force not controlled by the mind or the 
spirit. The vital can be a good instrument, but it is a bad 
master. The vital has not to be killed or destroyed, but 
purified and transformed by the psychic and spiritual con¬ 
trol."’® By the practice of sadhana the vital must receive from 
the self above its equality to all things and from the psychic 
within its general love. 

The Mental Being 

The vital has to be clearly distinguished from the mental; 
on the surface they are intermingled, but in themselves they 
are quite separate forces. The term 'mental being' refers to 
that part of the human being which deals with the cognitive 
functions and processes, and all the mental movements that 
are part of the individual's intelligence. 

Sri Aurobindo divides the mental being into three parts: 

a. The physical mind, which binds us to the brain 
instrument and identifies us with the bodily con¬ 
sciousness, seems to us determined by the body 
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b. 


because it is preoccupied with the physical workings, 
which it uses for its conscious superficial action in 
the material world. The physical mind, as the lowest 
sub-plane of the intelligence, attaches most‘impor¬ 
tance to objective things and outer life, and the 
subjective or iimer existence is subordinated, to the 
greater claims of the exterior reality. It perceives the 
physical as factual and real, and whatever is not 
physical or objective is regarded as unreal. Other 
subjective beings are accepted only in so far as they 
can become objects of our external consciousness. 
However, the physical mind, preoccupied with 
worldly pleasures and material affluence, is less 
obstinate and can be more easily opened to the inner 
forces, because it is less dependent on the subcon¬ 
scious than the material and vital physical. Despite 
this, the physical mental being is limited in its 
fimctioning and without the influence of a widened 
consciousness the physical mind remains outward- 


oriented. 

The vital mind, as a mediator between the vital and 
mental, has its utility in ordinary life and humari 
actions, but it often limits and falsifies the mental 
truth according to its own desires, passions and 
cravings. The vital mind, though energehc and cre¬ 
ative, does not think or reason and if it uses ^y 
Lught it does so not for the sake of reason but 
for tL service of life-power; it imposes the dictates 
S these powers on the faculty of reason. The vital 
^d as an instrument of desire, attaches immense 
Cortance to the satisfaction and fulfUment of *e 
1^1 nature and iife force. It is mostly concern^ with 
oS^tical needs, but also craves for the actualisation 
S ?,n«alised possibUities. The vital nund is not 
fild with *e physical and objecHve only, but 
SSs too a lubjecHvefa purely emotive satolacHon 

rdteltefaction in order to look lor wmething more 
than what life seems able to give i. 
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c. The mental mind as a reflective mentality is the 
source of the pure thinker in us; it sees the world 
not in terms of life and body but of mind. Its 
preoccupation is with knowledge, the search for truth 
and the effort to know itself and the world. It 
inquires into everything, affirms and questions the 
evidence of the senses, follows the conclusions of 
reason, but unbuilds these mental constructions again 
to arrive at different, often opposite conclusions. The 
philosopher, scientist, intellectual creator, the ideal¬ 
ist, and the dreamer are the present mental being 
at the highest attained summit. Though the pure 
mental mind is the highest reach of the intellect acting 
for itself, for its own purpose, yet it cannot arrive 
at a final certainty, certitude or absolute conviction 
as it proceeds from a fundamental ignorance and has 
no hold on Assured truth; there is still the veil created 
by ignorance between the mental and supramental 
action. The thinking or reasoning mind has therefore 
its own defects and limitations; it knows first by 
analysing, only thereafter it synthesises. It can control 
lower nature but cannot change it. Yet the thinking 
mind is a higher faculty than the vital mind. It has 
the capacity to discriminate between good and evil, 
virtue and vice; but in the performance of these 
functions it is often influenced by the physical or vital 
mind. Only by a strong will and severe self-discipline 
is the former able to rule the latter. 

It is difficult for the human mind to harmonise these three 
parts of the mental being. According to Sri Aurobindo, "the 
ordinary man lives mainly in the habitual [thought-mind or 
physical mind] and experiences a. great difficulty in using 
at all‘or entering into the movement of the pure ideative 
mentality [pure reasoning mind]. The creative pragmatic 
mind [vital mind] is commonly too much occupied with its 
own motion to move freely and disinterestedly in the 
atmosphere, of pure ideative order. ... The pure ideative 
mentality tends to construct abstract systems of truth. 
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intellectual sections and ideative edifices, and either misses 
the pragmatic movement necessary to life and lives only or 
mainly in ideas, or cannot act with sufficient power and 
directness in the life field, and is in danger of being divorced 
from or weak in the world of the practical and habitual 
mentality."'’ Mind, therefore, can create a considerable 
mentalised harmony, but it carmot integrate the whole being 
and nature. These mental harmonisations can be steps on 
the way but are not final. 

Human beings are complex entities. The material body, 
as the individuars foundation, supports a conscious life 
principle and a mental functioning; it is often difficult to 
distinguish these from each other, yet they remam separate 
entities in a dual experience. Not orUy can these various parts 
of the being be at war with each other, but each one is also 
divided against itself—each different part of the bemg has 
its different movements and aU these discord^t movements 
obstruct and influence each other. In integral Yo^ the seeker 
aims to become aware of the separate yet mterconnected 
consciousness of each plane, and to feel .ts movements and 
the forces that act upon it from inside or outside. 

For Sri Aurobindo the outer being is only a means of 
expression and not one's real self. The seeker is advised not 
to identify with it, for then the individual can change it so 
as to express the true inner personality of the Light. 

The Inner or Subliminal Being 

1 • "o v.vr nn means complete in itself, and the 

“duaVSl extetence is much larger than one's apparent 
mdividual stotalexisten 

surface nature. This extern mind-formations, Ufe 

ourselves is a j functions. When the individual goes 

Snt fte&en planes of one's being, one discovers 

Xe i-er :’t^“ft„d that the contradic- 

According to Sn Am consciousness are largely 

tions and the mutuaUy discordant tendencies of our 
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with each other and these again to the discord of many 
different irmer possibilities of our being and even of different 
personalities on each level in us which are behind the 
intermixed disposition and differing tendencies of our sur¬ 
face nature. But while on the surface their action is mixed 
together, confused and conflicting ... we find in this inner 
or subliminal being the means of directly distinguishing 
between what rises from within and what comes to us from 
outside, from others or from universal Nature, and it 
becomes possible to exercise a control, a choice, a power 
of willed reception, rejection and selection, a clear power 
of self-building and harmonisation which we do not posses 
or can operate very imperfectly in our composed surface 
personality but which is the prerogative of our inner Per- 
son."2o 

Howevejr, there is often a struggle between the inner and 
outer parts, the latter remaining attached to the things of 
the ordinary life while the former wants the Divine. 

The mner being, unlike the outer being, receives and 
responds to the physical and universal world directly, 
through the subtle senses of its more subtle inner bodies. 
It has the power to enter into direct contact with another 
consciousness or with other objects, and is able to achieve 
immediate knowledge of the occult. By entering into the 
subliminal or identifying oneself with it the seeker is able 
to observe the springs of one's thoughts and feelings, and 
the sources and motives of one's actions. 

Like the outer being, the inner being is also comprised 
of three levels: 

a. the inner or subtle physical "is closest to the physical 
and most like it. But yet the conditions are different. 
For instance, the subtle physical has a freedom/ 
plasticity, intensity, power, colour, wide zmd mani¬ 
fold play of which, as yet, vve have no possibility 
on earth."^* By identifying oneself with the irmer 
physical being the individual can observe.the opera¬ 
tive energies that build up the surface personality- 
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b. the inner vital, unlike the surface vital, is wide, vast 
and strong, without limitations. When purified it can 
be an instrumental force for all the divine realisations 
as it is without ego and knows itself to be a projection 
and instrument of the Divine. 

c. the inner mental is much more comprehensive than 
the outer mental, it exceeds the physical mind and 
physical organs although it is aware of them. 


The subliminal is connected with the small outer person¬ 
ality by certain centres of consciousness. Only a little of the 
inner being reaches outer life, but according to Sri Aurobindo; 
"that little is the best part of ourselves and responsible for 
our art, poetry, philosophy, ideals, religious aspirations, 
efforts at knowledge and perfection."^ So our surface being, 
though largely influenced by the subconscient, is also influ¬ 
enced to a significant extent by the subliminal from which 
it receives its inspirations, intuitions, etc. 

The movement of going and living within brings a ms 
of new experiences, a larger capacity, greater vision ^ an 
enlargement richer than any delight gained m t ® ^ 

mental existence. An awaking of the inner 
characterised by the development of a state of net^ra 
equanimily, an absence of atlaclunente, and te qmemde 

slowly penetrates ‘he dMper ^e^subltainal 

prepares the outer life for a first c g 
LSes a larger, wider awareness f"* ,*! ““l^^fent 
penetrate and illuminate the submental and the subconsc 


The Inmost or Psychic Being 

The individual's external it. But once the 

one's inner being because it |s and above 

inner being is awake it If ^an is revealed the 

to the Self. Within this ^^XHt ^d u^Sversal Atman. Sri 
central being, the transcend £ central being, 

Aurobindo distinguishes two aspects 

the upper and the lower. aspect of man which 

The upper part, the Jimtmn, is that asp . 
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does not change or evolve as it stands above the personal 
evolution, it transcends time as well as the individual 
expressions .of life and mind. The central being as Jivatman 
puts forward a representative power on each plane of the 
individual nature: on the mental plane, the true mental being 
{Manomaya Purusha), on the vital plane, the true vital being 
{Pranamaya Purusha), and on the physical plane, the true 
physical being {Annamaya Purusha). The true representative 
of the inner being is the psychic being {Chaitya Purusha) which 
is mostly concealed behind the mental, vital and physical plane. 

This lower part of the central being, the psychic being, 
represents the true individuality in the process of evolution. 
The psychic being, as the centre of the individual self, is 
almost a deputy of the Jivatman, expressing itself in each 
individual life and existence and supporting it. 

This evolving psychic being, in the projection of the Spirit, 
individualises what is eternal in potentiality. "The psychic 
is not umversalised like the Jivatman, but is the individual 
soul supporting from its place behind the heart-centre the 
mental, vital, physical, psychic evolution of the being in 
Nature."^ The difference between the self or Atman and 
the psychic being is that the former is felt as universal and 
the other as individual, and one psychic being can be in 
sympathy with the other but cannot unite, as pointed out 
by Sri Aurobindo, "the psychic being cannot take up more 
than one body. There is only one psychic being for each 
human being. 

At its origm psychic being is only a spark of the divine 
consciousness, it is not fully master of itself arid it is only 
through successive lives that it builds up a conscious life- 
In other words,, the psychic being is the soul consciousness 
developing its manifestation from life to life, with the mind, 
vital and body as its instruments. 

Sri Aurobindo differentiates the psychic being from the 
vital being. The psychic entity, in its manifestation, takes two 
forms: 


The surface desire-soul, a superficial psychological 
element which is involved in vital cravings, desires. 
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emotions, and happiness. It is centred on the 
individual's egoistic existence and this external form 
therefore creates the basis for one's egoistic self. In 
most men the soul is covered by the action of the 
external nature and many people mistake the vital 
being for the soul, because it is the vital which 
animates and moves the body. Thus Sri Aurobindo 
observes that, "All or most of the works of life are 
at present or seem to be actuated or vitiated by this 
soul of desire; even those that are ethical or religious, 
even those that wear the guise of altruism, philan¬ 
thropy, self-sacrifice, self-denial, are shot through 
and through with the threads of its making. This soul 
of desire is a separative soul of ego and all its instincts 
are for a separative self-affirmation; it pushes always, 
openly or imder more or less shining masks, for its 
own growth, for possession, for enjoyment, for 
conquest and empire."^ 

b. The true soul, a piure power of love, light and joy, 
"is the psychic personality in us that flowers as the 
saint, the sage, the seer; when it reaches its full 
strength, it turns the being towards the Knowledge 
of Self and the Divine, towards the supreme Truth, 
the Supreme Good, the supreme Beauty, Love md 
Bliss and opens us to the touch of spiritual sympatny, 
universaUty, oneness. ... If the secret psychic Person 
can come forward into the front and, replacmg the 
desire-soul, govern overtly and entirely and not only 
partiaUy and from behind the veil this outer nature 
of mind, life and body, then these cm be cast into 
soul images of what is true, right and beauhful arid 
in the end the whole nature can be turned towards 
the real aim of life, the supreme victory, the ascent 
into spiritual existence. 


TKe uu.^os. 

ZsV'powrb related to a spirituar feeling rather than 
t^owl^ge), or bigotry of impulses, as the one-pomted 
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vital forces do. "Its action is like a searchlight showing up 
all that has to be changed in the nature"; it sees the Divine 
essence everywhere. Sri Aurobindo describes the character 
of the psychic being; "In the first long stage of its growth 
and immature existence it has leaned on earthly love, 
affection, tenderness, goodwill, compassion, benevolence ... 
on all that can help to refine and purify the grossness and 
commonness of human nature; but it knows how mixed are 
these human movements at their best and at their worst how 
fallen and stamped with the mark of ego and self-deceptive 
sentimental, falsehood.... It may still admit the human forms 
of movements, but on the condition that they are turned 
towards the One alone ... It lifts the being towards a 
transcendent Ecstasy ... but it calls down also this transcen¬ 
dent Love and Beatitude to deliver and transform this world 
of hatred and strife and division and darkness and jarring 
Ignorance. It opens to a universal Divine Love, a vast 
compassion, an intense and immense will for the good of 
all... . It is not attracted or misled by mental imitations or 
any vital misuse of these great deep-seated Truths of 
existence; it exposes them with its detecting search-ray and 
calls down the entire truth of divine Love to heal these 
malformations."^^ 


This psychic being as one's own individual soul-being 
makes it possible for the individual to open and uplift the 
whole lower nature to the Divine and suffuse it with a 
spiritual consciousness; but it can also contribute to a quieting 
and purification of the mental, vital and physical conscious¬ 
ness if they submit to the psychic influence. If the psychic 
is in front it becomes easy to remain conscious of the things 
that have to be changed and purified in the external nature 
so that they become fit instruments of the Divine. It is always 
the psychic being that is the real cause of and greatest he p 
in the seeker's turning towards the spiritual life, but 
full opening of the psychic being the sadhak has to 
of the mixture of vital motives with one's sadhana. Thu 
Sri Aurobindo observes, "Purity, simple sincerity and 
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capacity of an unegoistic unmixed self-offering without 
pretension or demand are the condition of an entire opening 
of the psychic being/'^ 

The psychic personality is connected with Prakriti (Nature) 
and therefore not purely metaphysical but empirico-meta- 
physical. In itself it carries all divine possibilities, but in its 
actions the psychic being is affected by .the limitations of 
the mental, vital and physical. The soul is therefore not the 
overt guide and master of one^s thoughts and actions; it has 
to rely on the outer instniments and its egression is not 
always pure siiice it is mixed with the activities of the outer 
being. It is only by the heart's aspiration to the divine that 
the psychic being gats free from these limitations. 


The Higher Being 

Like an opening of the heart centre witte to the psychic 
being there is also an opening of the mind centre above 
towards a higher divine spiritual consciousness^ The ^ychic 
and the spiritual belong to different platus; •>“ “ 

involved in the external manifestahon and is able to ^ate 
a spiritual aspiration, whereas the spintual is roncenttate 
hr fte Divine above the external manifestation^lhe spintual 
realm is independent of the psyctuc out giv^ 

consciousness full ot treeaom, y 

deserved by spiritual being, a sphituai plane 

embodied mmds, mere is p heighten our force of 

of Nature. ^'"'rfect mental ir^trumentatton is not 

consciousness.... Our in us, dormant 

the last word active, other principles beyond 

or mvisibly and im^ y are more direct 

mind and closer to me p . there are greater ranges 

powers and a"tat bSng to our prjnt 

of dynamic action than //29 

physLl, vital and mental existence. 
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The spiritual mind is distinct from the ordinary mind; the 
latter is not a power of knowledge, it sees as if through 
distorting spectacles and its knowledge is coloured by its 
instruments. The spiritual mind is open to all knowledge 
from above, it does not think with the brain as it has vaster 
means of awareness than thought. It is marked by oneness 
and through this pure consciousness the seeker enters into 
the awareness of the Spirit and is able to see all things in 
their essential reality. 

The spiritual planes above the mind are the meeting place 
of the ascending and descending forces; they range from 
what Sri Aurobindo terms the Higher Mind, through the 
Illumined Mind and the Intuitive Mind to the Overmind and 
the Supermind. 

In the elaboration of the higher grades of the mind, Sri 
Aurobindo points out, "in themselves these grades are 
grades of energy-substance of the Spirit: for it must not be 
supposed, because we distinguish them according to their 
leading character, means and potency of knowledge, that 
they are merely a method or way of knowing or a faculty 
or power of cogmtion; they are domains of being, grades 
of the substance and energy of the spiritual being, fields of 
existence which are each a level of the universal Conscious¬ 
ness-Force constituting and organising itself into a higher 
status."®” 

The 'Higher Mind' as "a luminous thought mind" functions 
as an instrument of truth-cognition in its cognitive aspects, 
as it seems to be in possession of Truth. This thought is not 
an acquired knowledge but a self-revelation of eternal 
Wisdom. 

The cogmtive aspects of the Higher Mind are described 
by Sri Aurobindo as: "This higher consciousness is a Knowl" 
edge formulating itself on a basis of self-existent all-aware¬ 
ness and maiufesting some part of its integrality, a harmony 
of its significances put into thought-form. It can freely 
express itself in single ideas, but its most characteristic 
movement is a mass ideation, a system or totality of truth- 
seeing at a single view; the relations of idea with idea, of 
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truth with truth are not established by logic but pre-exist 
and emerge already self-seen in the integral whole."^' 

In its conative aspects it is marked by the effectuation of 
the Truth, laying a foimdation of chzinge and preparing the 
whole being for a superior truth of existence. Sri Aurobindo 
describes the conative aspects of the Higher Mind as; "this 
greater more brilliant Mind works always on the rest of the 
being, the mental will, the heart and its feelings, the life, 
the body, through the power of thought, through the idea- 
force. The idea is put into the heart or the life as a force 
to be accepted and worked out; the heart and life become 
conscious of the idea and respond to its dynamisms and their 
substance begins to modify itself in that sense, so that the 
feelings and actions become the vibrations of this higher 
wisdom; the will and the life impulses are similarly charged 
with its power and its urge of self-effectuation. By the 
realisation of the Higher Mind, the seeker becomes less 
bound to the automatism of the lower vital nature; the latter 
is now mastered by a greater enUghtened thought, sight and 
will which is in touch with the Infinite. 

In the 'Illumined Mind' the seeker proceeds from the 
power of Truth-thought to the power of Truth-sight. In the 
Illumined Mind thought is only a subordmate movement 
expressive of sight. The Illumined mind, turning the spiritual 
thinker into a mystic seer, illumines and tr^forms the 
thinking mind, but also the vital and physical bemg with 
its direct inner vision, inspiration and spiritiwl sight. Accord¬ 
ing to Sri Aurobindo, "A consciousness that proceeds by 
sight, the consciousness of the seer, is a geater power for 
knowledge than the consciousness of the thuOcer. •" As e 
HighenMind brings a greater consciousness into g 

thrW the spiritual idea and its power of truth, so the 
Ulumtoed Mind brings in a still greater consciousness tough 

polTr^^K clll effect^'mom^po^^^^ 
Ln;itiUumines«.^ 

its^eeling and emotion. 
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imparts to the life-force a spiritual urge. ... In the transfor¬ 
mation by the Higher Mind the spiritual sage and thinker 
would find his total and dynamic fulfilment; in the trans¬ 
formation by the Illumined Mind there would be a similar 
fulfilment for the seer, the illumined mystic, those in whom 
the soul lives in vision and in a direct sense and experience."^ 

As a power of Truth-vision, the 'Intuitive Mind' can take 
up into itself the intuitive functionings of all the parts of 
one's nature and recast them into its own higher mode, 
thereby achieving a more intense integration of the being 
than was yet possible. Intuition can perform all the functions 
of reason and intelligence but by a superior process, grasping 
the object directly. 

Sri Aurobindo distinguishes various forms of intuition; a 
power of revelatory truth-seeing, a. power of truth-hearing, 
a power of truth-touch, and a power of true discrimination 
of the exact relation of truth to truth. But in the present 
stage of evolution the action of intuition in the individual 
is imperfect in kind as well as intermittent in action; it is 
clouded and altered to the needs of the heart or intellect. 

As Sri Aurobindo further observes, "Intuition sees the 
truth of things by a direct inner contact, not like the ordinary 
mental intelligence by seeking and reaching out for indirect 
contacts through the senses etc. But the limitation of the 
In^ition as compared with the supermind is that it sees 
things by flashes, point by point, not as a whole. Also in 
coming into the mind it gets mixed with the mental move¬ 
ment and forms a kind of intuitive mind activity which is 
not ^e pure truth, but something in between the higher 
^th ^d the mental seeking. It can lead the consciousness 
through a sort of transitional stage and that is practically 
Its function. Intuition, being frequently interrupted by the 
mentd movement, is therefore not in a position to give the 
mdividual an mtegral experience of the ultimate truth. 

I ® superior light, comes as 

a p ay o g tning flashes but is still blocked by our primary 
nmd-substance. The next step of the ascent leads us to the 
Overmmd. Sri Aurobindo describes the Overmind as a 
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superconscient cosmic Mind which is in direct contact with 
the supramental Truth-consciousness. The preceding stages 
are not cosmic in nature but in the Overmind the conscious¬ 
ness expands to become a palpable principle and manifes¬ 
tation of cosmic Truth. To the vertical ascent is added a vast 
horizontal expansion of consciousness and in this boimdless 
largeness the separate ego-sense disappears entirely. Ego¬ 
centric movements may still continue, but the central^ing 
ego-sense is entirely subordinated arid ordy occurs as a ripple 
in the cosmic wideness. The power of the Overmind releases 
the mind from its close partitions so that the cosmic con¬ 
sciousness can open itself in the seeker, who then becomes 
aware of the cosmic spirit and the play of cosmic forces. 

Sri Aurobindo explains the difference between the global 
Overmind Consciousness and the individual's imperfect 
synthetic mental .consciousness: "To the Ovemund for 
e^le, aU reUgions would be true as ^ovdopmente of the 
one eternal reUrion, aU philosophies would be vAd each 
in its own field £ a statement of its own 
its own angle, all poUtical theories with their practice wo^d 
Z ttie legiimate working out of an Idea Force with its right 
to auollcaaon and practical development m the play of the 
energies of Nature. In our separate 
tS exist as opposites; each cWms to be the 
taxes the others with error and falsehood ... at ^est, ea^ 
mS ^im to be superior, admit aU others only “ ■nfmm 
^Expressions. An ovemenfo^g- -idd mfoj 

to entertain t^s ^naphon, * ^ ^hole 

necessary Jo "le or pu.^a^g^.« P 

“•aoSi E (>ermind is full of Ught and power, it is hem 
Though me begins and where there is 

that the separation of i.e., the Overmind 

no longer the perfects un^^ and^arates them into 

takes vanous aspects of the One Truth but 

different enhties. It in the limited 

separates .‘h'lf; unite the individual mind 

surface, mmd. The <> tm ^ j „ 

with the cosmic mmd, out 
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cannot dynamise the Transcendent, for it is only the Supermind 
that has the direct power of manifestation of the Transcen¬ 
dence. 

The 'Supermind' is difficult to describe in our ordinary 
mental language, for it is a different consciousness altogether 
^d acts in a different way. Whatever may be said of it is 
likely to be misunderstood and only by growing into it can 
the seeker know what it is. As a general description, the 
Supermmd may be characterised as a Truth-consciousness 
lost ignorance, in which the sense of integrality is never 


Supermind is situated between Sachchidananda and the 
snlrih ^ described by Sri Aurobindo as "a 

" self-luminous knowledge, 
will, sei^e, aesthesis, energy, self-creative and unveilL 

to the action of^tof^^/ "■ lends itself 

indeed at Z . mstruments; it is always there 

to matter iUs Z/'t ' T"' °P--«ons. 
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edge and operation- subconscious knowl- 
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limited functioning of thp themselves to the 

characteristic nature is a ^o^sT"' ^^s Qwn 
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the universe in its right relation to the eternal reality of 
which it is one expression, and in its universal vision it 
sees all that is individual in tenns of the universcil as well 
as in its own individual terms; yet it also knows each in 
its inmost essence, of which everything else is a resultant 
expression. 


Conclusion 


Man with his many personalities consists of a multi-layered 
dynamic structure. The gradation of the vzirious planes as 
a whole appears to be a great connected complex movement, 
and it is often difficult to distinguish them from each other. 
Mind identifies itself with the movements of the various 
parts, but when the seeker draws back one discovers that 
each part has a consciousness of its own.. Each different part 
of the being has its own movements and all sorts of 
discordant movements obstruct and influence each other. 
Nevertheless, the various parts of the being are interdepen¬ 
dent and the development of each of them depends on the 
development of all the other parts. The higher, from which 
the lower is derived and to which it is destined to be 
converted, precipitate their influences on the lower and the 
lower react to the higher, manifesting within themselves 
something that corresponds to the higher power and its 


action. 

Through the practice of sadhana the seeker can become 
aware of the complexity of our present human nature, the 
confused interactions of the various parts on each other and 
the precise nature of the conversion each part must undergo 
in order to move from the mentalised vital animal to the 
fullness of one's submerged hints of Godhead. 

It must be remembered, however, that while this classi¬ 
fication is helpful for psychological self-knowledge, disci¬ 
pline and practice, it should not be erected mto too rigid 
a formula. As these things run very much mto one another, 
a synthetical sense of these powers is as necessary as the 

^""STn his or her real nature is a Spirit using the various 
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parts of the outer being for an individual and communal 
experience of self-manifestation in the universe. This Spirit, 
in its infinite existence, limits itself in apparent being for 
individual experience, i.e., it assumes in the universal and 
individual nature the complexity of the infinite in the finite. 
The Supermind, mind, life and the body are the four 
instruments which the Spirit is using for its manifestation 
in the workings of Nature. 

The first object of the sadhana aims at the expansion of 
the sadhak's self-awareness. As a preliminary step the seeker 
begins to acquire more and more control over the movements 
of all the faculties, through the practice of self-observation. 
At this time the seeker becomes aware of the need for self¬ 
purification—^moral and psychological purity—to ensure 
further growth. This double operation of self-observation 
and self-purification is dealt with on aU the levels of being. 

According to Sri Aurobindo, "the transition to the higher 
principle means not only a difficult conversion of his whole 
mind and reason and intelligence, but in a certain sense a 
reversal of all their methods. ... In fact the change is only 
possible if there is first a spiritual development on our 
present level of consciousness and it can only be undertaken 
securely when the mind has become aware of the greater 
self withm, enamoured of the Infinite and confident of the 
presence and guidance of the Divine and his Shakti."^^ 

struchirp^w'li! ° the sadhak to replace one's mental 
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to experiment, then could it be that a premature change 
increases the outer chaos rather than creating something 
more integral, even though the force of the Divine Grace 
is beyond this chaos cind ultimately arranges everything? 
Does this chaos need some psychological structure eind social 
order first, with all its limitations, before it can attempt any 
higher orgeinisation in the various parts of the being, so as 
to avoid a possible catastrophe? 

The results of Sri Aiuobindo's psychological interroga¬ 
tions may not be very concrete in their conclusions, but their 
methods imply a broader base for understanding the various 
planes and parts of the being and human life; it includes 
the discovery of the irunost and highest self of man. Sri 
Aurobindo's metaphysical language is not always expressed 
in psychological terms, but this does not mean that the 
complexity of being has no psychological significance. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Sadhana in Integral Yoga and 
Its Difficulties 


INTRODUCTION 

Sadhana as a vision and a path for the perfection of man pre¬ 
scribes methods and techniques for the alleviation of human 
suffering at various levels. Hindu philosophy, understood as 
a sadhana, starts with the practical need of explaining the 
human problem of suffering and ends with the spiritualisation 
and liberation of man. In other words, how to deal with and 
free man from the notion of suffering inherent in the human 
condition. According to T. Wilson, "Sadhana connotes the suc¬ 
cessful achieving of a desired end. The notions of activity, 
movement, change, process, struggle, and power are inher¬ 
ent in the concept. Sadhana is the instrument for the attain¬ 
ment of perfection (siddhi). Sadhana is the healing of the divi¬ 
sion between theory and practice. The means by which the 
end is attained is not specified by the term; hence sadhana can 
be used in the context of science, of industry, of jurisprudence, 
of warfare, of persuasion, of instruction, of prayer and even 
of magic. No matter how siddhi is reached, the means to siddhi 
is sadhana."^ 

For T. Wilson, sadhana as a system of thought and way of 
life aims at the perfection of man through knowledge, moral¬ 
ity, faith and love, i.e., the potentiality of perfection in one's 
own being. 

For Ken Wilber, "Eastern disciplines are not theories, phi¬ 
losophies, psychologies, or reUgions—rather they are prima¬ 
rily a set of experiments in the strictly scientific sense of that 
term."2 
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Sadhana as the embodiment of the means and methods of 
an all-round development for genuine spiritual realisation 
leads the seeker from finitude to infinitude, i.e., it unfolds the 
infinity of the finite Spirit within man. Sadhana can be de¬ 
scribed as a science of spiritual discipline; its means and meth¬ 
ods of spiritual realisation aim at the conscious effort of the 
gradual unfolding of the divine elements which are present in 
all beings, and the corresponding transformation of one's 
whole nature. Spiritual progress signifies a process rather than 
a cognitive state. 

The various forms of sadhana—devotion, action and knowl- 
edge are not independent of one another, but mutually 
supplement each other. Each discipline may be regarded as a 
different stage which the seeker passes through in the course 
of sadhana. The different forms of sadhana are only a method, 
a discipline or way of life, and though closely related to the 
goal they should not be mistaken for the goal itself. When the 
means is mistaken for the end, the sadhak may end up in 
dogmatism and fanaticism. 

The perception of the individual concerning an unsatisfac¬ 
tory world marked by suffering, evil and inadequacy is often 
e starlmg point of the spiritual urge. However, this imper- 
ect condition of what is manifested to the individual is not 
the essence of the manifested world, and "the highest wis- 
dom will he not in escape, but in the urge towards a victory 
Sh “ association with the Will behind the 

'a spiritual gate to perfection."" 

fectton As the discipline of self-per- 

Aurbbinrin "boration of human bondage. Sri 
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submerged hints of Godhead, is the real problem of a human 
being and living. Life develops many first hints of the divin¬ 
ity without completely disengaging them; Yoga is the 
unravelling of the knot of Life's difficulty."^ 

By sadhana Sri Aurobindo also means "the purification of 
the nature, the consecration of the being, the opening of the 
psychic and the inner mmd and vital, the contact and pres 
ence of the Divine, the realisation of the Divine in all things, 
surrender, devotion, the widening of the consciousness into 
the cosmic Consciousness, the Self one in all, the psychic and 
the spiritual transformation of the nature."* 

Perfection in integral Yoga can be attained when each sadhak 
is able to follow his or her own path of Yoga. This indicates 
that the practice of sadhana is not a fixed system. Integral 
sadhana is not constituted by any set of mental teaching or 
prescribed form of meditation. On the contrary, it proceeds 
bv a broad direction of determined personal effort, experi¬ 
ence, aspiration and faith in the power of the divine guide, 
and by a rejection of all that is foreign to these thmgs 

Sadhana conceives of a divine life upon earth^and the lib¬ 
eration of earth-nature itself as part of the complete purpose 
of the embodiment of the spirit here. It is not an escape from 
the world to God, but a transformation of the seeker s inte¬ 
gral being into the terms of God-existence, i.e., transforming 
Ine's entire being into God, "so that in a sense God Himself, 
the real person in us, becomes the Sadhaka of the Sadhana . It 
is often the mind and the vital which are dissatefied, and if 
they feel the soul's sheer love for the Divine for His own 
sake then the sadhana gets its full power. 

For Sri Aurobindo, "the Divine can come eariy or it can 
coL late [during the practice of Sadhana] but come it vvill if 
S,™ faithfui to one's cail.... The Divine knows best and one 
te to have trust in his wisdom and .attune oneseif with his 
will Length of time is no ptoof of an ultimate 
mrive it fs only a sign that there is something m oneself which 
arrive. It ^ ° a demand is there for the Divme, 

aTincere call, it is bound one day to have its fulfilment. It is 
only if there is a strong insincerity somewhere, a hankering 
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after something else—power, ambition, etc.,—which counter- 
balances the inner call that the logic is no longer applicable."^ 
This optimism is not a mere intellectual or philosoohical 
view, but the soul's aspiration for light and truth. Th/spiri- 
tual aspiration is innate in man and a sure sign of Nature's 
wi 1 for a higher way to fulfilment. The soul's^ssatisfaction 
with imperfection as a law of life upon earth is a kind of di¬ 
me dissatisfaction, and spiritual growth aims at the victory 
over mperfechon. The growth of the soul is the grow* oS 
of darkness mto light, out of falsehood into truth Wf^ 

transformed. ^ ^ rejected, overcome and 
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human ignorance or perverted and mistranslated by vital de¬ 
sire. ... Our yoga is not for our own sake but for the sake of 
the Divine."’ 

DIFFICULTIES IN THE PROCESS OF SADHANA 

Sadhana, as the indispensable discipline for realising the aim 
of integral Yoga,, is an intensive preparation of every indi¬ 
vidual wlio aspires for a divine life on earth. It includes the 
realisation of a rationally definable goal in relation to the 
world, other men, nature and God, rather than only the ex¬ 
clusive introvert process of self-realisation. 

It is of utmost importance to have beforehand a right un¬ 
derstanding about the nature of the goal of the.'path, the full 
content of the ideal and its immediate implications so that no 
effort is wasted. "The difficulty of the endeavour is a known 
thing, but the difficult is not the impossible—it is the difficult 
that has always been accomplished, and the conquest of diffi¬ 
culties makes up all that is valuable in the earth s history. In 
the spiritual endeavour also it shall be so."'° 

Sri Aurobindo would relate a spiritual crisis to the diffi¬ 
culty of harmonising the divine life with human living. Joy of 
the world, ecstasy of the Divine embrace, personal liberation 
and peace are an imperfect possession if they are dependent 
Q]-( inaction or aloofness, and cannot stand the storm^ and the 
battle the sadhak is bound to come across for some time dur¬ 
ing the practice of sadhana. The sadhak should "not be in too 
furious a haste to acquire even peace, purity and perfection. 
Peace must be ours, but not the peace of an empty or devas¬ 
tated nature. ... Perfection is demanded of us, but not the 
perfection that can exist only by confining its scope within 
narrow limits."” 

Passivity of the soul that lives content in transcendent calm 
has to be fused with the activity .of the divine helper and the 
divine warrior. For Sri Aurobindo renunciation of life and 
rejection of the world cannot be the goal of life, though an 
inner renunciation of attachment and the craving of desire is 
used as an instrument, a negative means for the removal of 
obstacles which stand in the way of the positive fulfilment. 
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Sri Aurobindo maintains that "in their apparent nature the 
two [the human and the Divine] are opposed; each is the re¬ 
verse of the other. The divine is infinite and immortal being; 
the human is life limited in time and scope and form. ... The 
divine is infinite consciousness transcending and embraciiig 
all that it manifests within it; the human is consciousness lim¬ 
ited by body and ego. ... The divine is inalienable self-bliss 
and inviolable all-bliss; the human is sensation of mind and 
body seeking for delight, but finding only pleasure, indiffer¬ 
ence and pain. ... The divine founds itself upon unity and is 
master of the transcendences and totalities of things; the hu¬ 
man founds itself on separated multiplicity and is the subject 
even when the master of their division and fragmentations. 
... Between the two there are for the human being a veil and a 
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According to Sri Aurobindo, integral Yoga "is a difficult 
Yoga to follow and not many can really meet the demands it 
makes on the nature ... this is a slow and difficult process; the 
road is long and it is hard to establish even the necessary 
basis."'® 

The path of integral sadhana is steep and does not avoid 
regions of darkness: "Fits of depression and darkness and 
despair are a tradition in the path of sadhana—in all Yogas, 
oriental or occidental, they seem to have been the rule. ... 
That is why whenever they come in you or others I [Sri 
Aurobindo]' try to lift up before them the gospel of faith. If 
still they come, one has to get through them as soon as pos¬ 
sible and get back into the sun."'^ These periods of darkness, 
however acute, are temporary phenomena, those who seek 
the Divine have to persist in their seeking and after some 
time the darkness will gradually fade and light will come. 

Alternations of states of brightness and darkness are the 
result of the nature of human condition. Sri Aurobindo knows 
perfectly well that "pain and suffering and struggle and ac¬ 
cesses of despair are natural, though not inevitable on the 
way, not because they are helps but because they are imposed 
on us by the darkness of this human nature out of which we 

have to struggle into the Light. 

In some of his letters to sadhaks he describes his own 
struggle: "My life has been a battle from its early years and is 
still a battle [1935]. ... I have had [difficultly and doubts] 
worse than any human mind can think of. It is not because I 
have ignored difficulties, but because I have seen them more 
clearly, experienced them on a larger scale than anyone living 
now or before me that, having faced and measured them, I 
am sure of the results of my work."'"" As for the Mother and 
mvself we have had to try all ways, follow all methods, to 
surmount mountains of difficulties, a far heavier burden to 
bear than you or anybody else, in the Ashram or outside, far 
more difficult conditions, battles to fight, wounds to endure 
ways to cleave through impenetrable morass and desert and 
forit hostUe masses to conquer—a work such as, I am cer¬ 
tain, none else had to do before us.'’ 
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The difficult and complex course of integral sadhana is only 
for those who accept to seek its aim, by the true aid of faith 
and the guidance of the Guru. The call and aspiration to the 
necessity of a larger spiritual existence, something higher and 
beyond, needs the consecration of the sadhak to God. The 
call of the soul and the heart's aspiration must be genuine. It 
should not be confused or mixed with the development and 
sahsfachon of the old external order of things or the surface 
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demands an indispensable discipline. However, sadhana in¬ 
cludes a discipline far more difficult than mere ethical and 
physical austerities, and the seeker must enter this path only 
if he or she is sure of the psychic call. Not all can approach at 
once the Divine in the pure psychic way and need to be sup¬ 
ported in the beginning by mental and vital approaches. It is 
for this reason that the seeker ought not to plunge into this 
path without a fairly long period of preparation and purifica¬ 
tion. This period of preparation enables the sadhak to arrive 
at the proper inner psychological condition to face the spiri¬ 
tual battles and sufferings. "Sri Aurobindo himself does not 
care to accept many into his path and rejects many more than 
he accepts."^ "As for fitness and unfitness, nobody is entirely 
fit for this Yoga; one has to become fit by aspiration, by abhyasa 
[practice], by sincerity and surrender."^^ 

Difficulties in the spiritual progress are common to all ways 
and seekers of Yoga. The ordinary Yoga usually concentrates 
on a single aim and is therefore less exposed .to relapses, but 
integral Yoga is complex and many-sided, and the seeker can¬ 
not expect any immediate smooth progress. As a matter of 
fact integral sadhana is not an easy and smooth practice, dif¬ 
ficulties seem enormous and radical and even incurable by 
their continuity. "To have faith enough or enough psychic sight 
to react at once or almost at once and prevent these attacks is 
given hardly to two or three in a hundred. But one ought not 
to settle down into a fixed idea of one's own incapacity or 
allow it to become an obsession.... Where there is a soul that 
has once become awake, there is surely a capacity within th^ 
can outweigh all surface defects and can in the end conquer. 
"So long as a man has that faith [in the Divine], he is marked 
for the spiritual life and I will say that, even if his nature is 
full of obstacles and crammed with denials and difficulties, 
and even if he has many years of .struggle, he is marked out 

for success in the spiritual life. . .u i. 

The capacity of the outer nature is not enough, there must 
be also the caU and will to seek the Divine, and persistence m 
the practice. Not everyone is suited prachce of inte¬ 

gral Yoga as it can be insistently demaridmg,^^it is the way for 
heroes and strong souls, not for weaklmgs. 
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According to Sri Aurobindo, "There can be for the seeker 
of the integral Yoga no clinging to resting-places on the road 
or to half-way houses; he cannot be satisfied till he has laid 
down all the great enduring bases of his perfection and bro¬ 
ken out into its large and free infinities, and even there he has 
to be constantly filling himself with more experiences of the 
Infinite.** 

It is essential for the seeker to go inside oneself with a 
complete dedication to the spiritual life without clinging to 
mental preferences or insistence on cravings and attachments. 
If the little external personality is to persist in retaining its 
obKure and limited, its petty and ignoble, its selfish and false 
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feci: still, is still different from that of the ordinary man, but 
the external still clings to its old ways, manners, habits. Many 
do not seem even to have awakened to the necessity of a 
change."^® 

In order to get a better understanding of the obstacles in 
the transformation of the various parts of the being it will be 
helpful to describe in more detail the difficulties and opposi¬ 
tion each part encounters in the process of transformation. 


Difficulties of the Physical Being 


When sadhana is taking place on the mental or vital plane it is 
easier to change because these levels are more flexible than 
the physical plane. In dealing with the physical plane, the 
working of the Force is slower than when it acts on the men¬ 
tal and vital planes, because the resistance of the physical plane 
is always greater. "The resistance in the physical nature is 
very obstinate as it has a constant tendency to despond and 
despair, to give up, renounce the aims and the endeavour, 
and to collapse."^' The resistance can also come "by attach¬ 
ment to old ideas, to preconceived notions, to mental prefer¬ 
ences and partial judgements, to opinions and reasorrings 
which come in the way of higher truth and to which it is at- 


tached."32 

The nature of the physical consciousness is characterised 
by obscurity, inertia, clinging to habits, forgetfulness, con¬ 
stant repetition of the same thing, and mechanical movements. 
When the seeker descends into the physical consciousness to 
complete the preparation of sadhana, one may become too 
passive, and while neglecting to concentrate one's will to con¬ 
quer the physical nature, the vital force may take advantage 
of the inertia of the physical consciousness to assert itself fully. 
This kind of passivity happens to many sadhaks when there is 
the descent into the physical nature. The transformation of 
the physical plane usually lasts for an uncomfortably long time, 
but need not be at all definiHve. According to Sri Aurobindo, 
"it is the period of darkest night before the dawn which comes 
to every or almost every spiritual aspirant. It is a period 
when doubt, denial, dryness, greyness and all kindred things 
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come up with a great force and often reign completely for a 
time. It is after this stage has been successfully crossed that 
the true light begins to come, the light which is not of the 
mind but of the spirit.... It is difficult to explain these things 
because the psychological necessity is difficult for the ordi¬ 
nary human reason to understand or to accept."^^ 

To overcome the darkness of the physical consciousness, 
the sadhak has to understand that it is only a stage and one 
has to persist in faith. Moreover, "there is no human being 
whose physical outer consciousness is fit for the Yoga. It is by 
Grace and a light from above that it can become capable and 
r w »3 necessity is to be persevering and open it to the 
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substitute the sadhaka's own limited power of experience or 
his mental and vital constructions for the free gift and true 
leading of the Divine."^ 

During the practice of sadhana, the sadhak is bound to come 
across the aggravation of certain lower vital movements, which 
means that the seeker has come to grips with the basic instinc¬ 
tive aspects of the vital nature, as expressed by Sri Aurobindo: 
"The exacerbation of certain vital movements is a perfectly 
well-known phenomenon in Yoga and does not mean that 
one has degenerated, but only that one has come to close grips 
instead of a pleasant nodding acquaintance with the basic in¬ 
stincts of the earthly vital nature.... These things rise up like 
that because they are fighting for their existence.... I dare say 
seven sadhaks out of ten have a similar experience. After¬ 
wards when they cannot effect their object, which is to drive 
the Sadhak out of his Sadhana, the whole thing sinks and there 
is no longer any vehement trouble."^* 

The purification of the vital takes a long time due to its 
habit of persistence in the habitual movements of the nature. 
According to Sri Aurobindo, "The vital ego itself must be¬ 
come conscious of its own defects and willing to get rid of 
them; it must decide to throw away its vanities, ambitions, 
lusts and longings, its rancours and revolts and all the rest of 
the impure stuff and unclean movements within it. This is the 
time of the greatest difficulties, revolts and dangers. The vi¬ 
tal ego hates being opposed in its desires, resents disappoint¬ 
ment, is furious against wounds to its pride and vanity; it 
does not like the process of purification."^^ 

It is this magnified image of the seeker's ego which is the 
Master whom one serves: "This happens only too often in 
Yoga to strong but crude vital natures or minds too easily 
exalted when they allow ambition, pride or the desire of great¬ 
ness to enter into their spiritual seeking and vitiate its purity 
of motive; a magnified ego stands between them and their 
true being and grasps for its own personal purpose the strength 
from a greater unseen Power."3* To avoid the difficulties in 
the vital it is better to keep a vigilant connection with the 
inner and higher levels of consciousness and to prepare 
oneself for the reception of Light. 
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It must be clear that the vital part of us is indispensable for 
our completeness, but it becomes a true instrument only when 
its feelings and tendencies 'have been given due place. The 
vital and its life-power is not a thing to be rejected for its very 
nature, but the main thing is to balance the sense of attach¬ 
ment and desire with a proper attitude torwards them. 

Difficulties of the Mental Being 

The mind with its limited knowledge and hesitations and the 
tendency to cling to established ideas, does not want change. 
It usually takes a long time and its success at the beginning 
may be only partial. For Sri Aurobindo: "too great activity of 
the intellectual mind and its attachment to its own pride of 
ideas, its prejudices, its fixed notions and its ignorant reason 
may shut the doors to the inner light and prevent the full tide 
of bhakti from flooding everything; it may also cling to a sur¬ 
face mental activity and refuse to go inside and allow the 
psychic vision and the feelings of the inner heart to become 
its guides."^’ The mind while analysing details and construct¬ 
ing out of them some general results uses this slow and tardy 
process of concentration. For Sri Aurobindo the higher ranges 
of the mind have the capacity to rapidly bring about essential 
change. 

It is often the overactivity of the mind that creates an ob¬ 
stacle to spiritual experience; mental ideas or intellectual con¬ 
clusions are mistaken for realisations. Moreover, the restless 
activity of the mind blocks the descent of the true illuminat¬ 
ing knowledge. This does not mean that a well-trained intel- 
Kt is not a good preparation of the mind for greater knowl¬ 
edge, but It only creates ideas about greater knowledge and 
not the experience of knowing the true thing itself. There is 

® ^ ^ mental man which springs up between 

the higher and lower elements of nature, when the lower ele- 
mente revolt consciously against the higher will, when each 
con ua y struggles for mastery. The continuous pressure of 
higher spiritual experiences may over-tax the physical mind 
and produce a sense of exhaustion or a reaction of dullness. 
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In sadhana the mind has to be quiet and its energy con¬ 
trolled and turned to a proper purpose. For Sri Aurobindo 
the intellect functions as a means for the reception of Light or 
an aid to the experience of spiritual states if it is open, quiet 
and receptive. When the mind is quiet and pure, inspirations 
and intuitions can come because the silenced mind is most 
receptive to the knowledge of the inner and higher conscious¬ 
ness. 

Conclusion: Difficulties of the Lower Parts of the Being 

During the practice of sadhana, the sadhak discovers that the 
various parts of the outer being are all inixed up, but when 
the seeker gets beyond this ordinary surface consciousness 
one discovers their distinctiveness and their separate forces. 
Their division or conflict is the cause of most of the more 
acute difficulties of the sadhana. The forces of the lower men¬ 
tal, vital and physical nature, standing in the way of sadhana, 
can do what they like by simulating experiences and building 
up unreal formations. Fluctuations in the power of the sadhana 
are unavoidable and common to all sadhaks until the whole 
being has been made ready for the transformation. When the 
psychic is in front, then the opposing forces of the lower vital 
or mental with its ordinary movements and ignorant action 
cannot come in. 

It is possible for the mind to accept the Divine, while the 
vital remains lost in its desires and passions of the ordinary 
life. The vital or mechanical physical mind can come up and 
act as the chief disturber of silence when peace descends into 
the thinking mind, or else the lower vital mind can bring up 
the ego and passions. If these influences are not eliminated, 
and the higher powers begin to descend, the lower may come 
across and cover up the descent, and the stimulation it gives 
is misused for the purposes of the lower nature. It is mainly 
due to this reason that many sadhaks fall into a state of mag- 
rxified ego, upheavals, exaggerated sex or other vital passions 
after having higher spiritual experiences. As pointed out by 
Sri Aurobindo, "Although there is no ego in the spiritual planes, 
yet by the spiritual experience the ego on the lower planes 
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may get aggrandised through the pride and wrong reception 
of the experience. Also one may by entering into the larger 
mental and vital planes aggrandise the ego. These things are 
always possible so long as the higher consciousness arid the 
lower are not harmonised in the being and the lower trans¬ 
formed into the nature of the higher."'’*’ 

Egoism is one of the greatest dangers in sadhana, and in 
most sadhaks the ego proves to be the stumbling block in the 
development towards a truly spiritual individuality. "This 
Yoga can only be done to the end by those who are in total 
earnest about it'and ready to abolish their little human ego 
and its demands in order to find themselves in the Divine. It 
cannot be done in a spirit of levity or laxity; the work is too 
high and difficult, the adverse powers in the lower Nature 
too ready to take advantage of the least sanction or the small¬ 
est opening, the aspiration and tapasya needed too constant 
and intense. It cannot be done if there is a petulant self-asser¬ 
tion of the ideas of the human mind or wilful indulgence of 
the demands and mstincts and pretensions of the lowest part 
of the being, commonly justified under the name of human 
nature.... It cannot be done if you cling to your past self and 
Its old inental, vital and physical formations and habits; one 
has continually to leave behind his past selves and to see, act 
an ive rcm an always higher and higher conscious level. It 
cannot be done if you insist on "freedom" for your human 
mmd and vital ego."« ^ 

The outer instruments of human nature have no force to 
carry the seeker through the severe ardour of the spiritual 
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force and light "The secret reason of man's failure to rise 
truly beyond himself is a fundamental incapacity in the mind, 
the life and the body to organise the highest integral truth 
arid power of the spirit And this incapacity exists because 
mind and life and matter are in their nature depressed and 
imperfect powers of the Infinite that need to be transformed 
into something greater than themselves before they can es¬ 
cape from their depression and imperfection; in their very 
nature they are a system of partial and separated values and 
cannot adequately express or embody the integral and the 
one ... they cannot arrive of themselves at any but a provi¬ 
sional, limited and imperfect harmony and order.... But there 
is more behind and above, there are greater more unmistak¬ 
ably harmonious values, greater truly perfect powers of the 
Spirit than mind, life and matter and these wait for their ex¬ 
pression and only when they are expressed can we escape 
from this system of harmony through discords and of a perfec¬ 
tion in the whole that subsists by imperfection in the detail."^^ 

It is known that the movements of the lower human and 
higher spiritual nature pull different ways, and that the lower 
is at first much stronger. Sadhana does not leave the one for 
the other so that the sadhak can live a double life. The lower 
realm is gradually remoulded in the light and joy of the higher. 

Besides the difficulties in the movements of the outer parts 
of the being which are attached to the realm of the lower 
nature, there are also difficulties the sadhak has to face in the 
transformation of the inner human nature; each of the triple 
transformations has its own difficulties and dangers. 

Difficulties in the Intermediate Zone 

in the process of going inwards, two complementary move¬ 
ments take place; the outward-coming of the inner being and 
the inward-going of the consciousness to become aware of 
the irmer self and nature. The outer being is not the primary 
source of the spiritual urge; it is the inner being which seeks 
union, and when the inner being comes to the fore, all. be¬ 
comes possible which is impossible for the outer nature when 
left to itself. 
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The movement of going inward should be natural and car¬ 
ried out without haste. The sadhak has to pass through an 
intermediate zone before entering the field of pure Truth, 
Light, Power and Bliss. If this movement is shuffled in an 
excessive hurry and eagerness, with an exaggerated self-con¬ 
fidence, relying only on the sadhak’s mind, all sorts of mental 
and vital delusions take place. 

A very uncertain and mixed beginning is characterised by 
an excessive pre-occupation with the illusions or rather the 
incertitude and incompleteness of the supra-physical or subtle 
worlds. When seekers get in touch with the larger mental or 
vital world, which pours down with great force, they feel 
themselves freed from the normal limits, overwhelmed by 
the first rush of power of a supernormal condition. But this 
intermediate stage is not definite and final, as it usually lacks 
the necessary knowledge and experience. 

In the intermediate zone the seeker gets out of the per¬ 
sonal consciousness and opens to the cosmic consciousness 
without having yet transcended the human mind levels. One 
is not in direct contact with the Divine Truth on its own lev¬ 
els, but still can receive some information from them. "It is a 
borderland where all the worlds meet, mental, vital, subtle 
physical, pseudo-spiritual—^but there is no order or firm foot¬ 
hold—a passage between the physical and the true spiritual 
realms."" 

One may cross this zone without being hurt as long as the 
seeker remains aware of its half-lights and its often mixed 
and misleading experiences. It is not necessary for every 
sadhak to struggle through the intermediate zone. Those who 
follow scrupulously a strict guidance or have the psychic be¬ 
ing in front of their nature, or a central sincerity, pass safely. 
In the words of Sri Aurobindo, "if one has purified oneself, if 
there is no abnormal vanity, egoism, ambition or other strong 
misleading element, or if one is vigilant and on one's guard, 
or if the psychic is in front, one can either pass rapidly and 
directly or with a minimum of trouble into the higher zones 
of consciousness where one is in direct contact with the 
Divine Truth."*® 
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However, "one may also go astray in it, follow false voices 
and mendacious guidance, and that ends in a spiritual disas¬ 
ter; or one may take up one's abode in this intermediate zone, 
care to go no farther and built there some half-truth which 
one takes for the whole truth—that is what happens to many 
sadhaks and yogis."'** 

Many sadhaks wander in this intermediate zone for a long 
time, and many never get out of it. These sadhaks take all the 
pseudo-spiritual experiences as true and real without discrinu- 
nation; they confuse this intermediate consciousness with the 
supreme realisation, or they mistake a touch of force for the 
full Divine Force, or mix up an entirely illumined conscious¬ 
ness with a partial illumination of the mental or vital plane. If 
the purification has not been complete the sadhak may be¬ 
come a prisoner of those inner and wider levels of conscious¬ 
ness. Unfamiliar or supernormal experiences, which may en¬ 
gulf the sadhak before the tranquillising purification of the 
outer nature has been effected, may create chaos or push the 
seeker into an obscure battlefield full of secret misleading and 
violent oppositions. 

As mentioned above, the best safeguard against the lures 
of the intermediate stage in the beginning practice of sadhana 
is the establishment of an inner purity and sincerity in which 
the sadhak is only motivated by the higher call until the psy¬ 
chic is in front, and an opening of a higher consciousness from 
above rather than a larger vital consciousness. 

Difficulties of the Subliminal Being 

0y going inward and living within, the sadhak can find one s 
true existence: integral Yoga is not possible unless the seeker 
leaves the outer self and becomes aware of one's inner or 
subliminal being and inner nature. According to Sri 
Aurobindo, "What we discover within this secret part of our¬ 
selves is an inner being, a soul, an inner mind,, an mner life, an 
inner subtle-physical entity which is much larger in its poten¬ 
tialities, more capable of a manifold knowledge and dyna¬ 
mism than our surface mind, life or body; especially, it is ca¬ 
pable of a direct communication with the universal forces. 
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movements, objects of the cosmos, a direct feeling and open¬ 
ing to them, a direct action on them and even a widening of 
itself beyond the limits of the personal mind, the personal 
life, the body, so that it feels itself more and more a universal 
being no longer limited by the existing walls of our too nar¬ 
row mental, vital, physical existence. This widening can ex¬ 
tend itself to a complete entry into the consciousness of cos¬ 
mic Mind, into unity with the universal Life, even into a one¬ 
ness with universal Matter."'*^ 


A certain separation between the outer and inner being is 
necessary for some time after the seeker has become aware of 
both the inner and outer parts. Without this separation they 
may disrupt, invade or confuse either part by the movement 
of the two separated worlds before they are ready to 
harmonise. 


The subliminal being has also the means of directly distin¬ 
guishing between what rises from within, and what comes to 
us from outside. The sadhak has the means to exercise a con- 
tro this power of harmonisation, provided the seeker 
has the right psychic and mental will in the endeavour. 

. ® vital-ego motive or illusions of the mind seek entry 

mo e su iminal being then it may result in an exaggeration 
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being is difficult, "because the outer nature opposes the move¬ 
ment and clings to its normal accustomed poise and 
externalised way of existence and, in addition, because there 
is a long way from the surface to the depths in which the 
psychic entity is veiled from us, and this intervening space is 
filled with a subliminal nature and nature-movements which 
are not by any means all of them favourable to the completion 
of the inward movement. The outer nature has to imdergo a 
change of poise, a quieting, a purification and fine mutation 
of its substance and energy by which the many obstacles in it 
rarefy, drop away or otherwise disappear; it then becomes 
possible to pass through to the depths of our being and from 
the depths so reached a new consciousness can be formed."'*’ 


Difficulties in Psychic Transformation 

For a psychic transformation it is essential that the lower na¬ 
ture undergo a change through a process of purification and 
quieting. In the psychic transformation, "All that is ignorant, 
obscure, perverted or simply imperfect and inferior in the 
being is raised up, perhaps brought to its acme, dealt with, 
corrected, exhausted, shown its own disastrous results, com¬ 
pelled to call for its own cessation or transformation or ex¬ 
pelled as worthless or incorrigible from the nature. This can¬ 
not be a smooth and even process; there ate alternations of 
day and night, illumination and darkness, calm and construc¬ 
tion or battle and upheaval, heights of hope and abysses of 

despair."®® ., v . i -i. 

It is difficult to change and purify the outer nature as it 

opposes this psychic movement and clings to its old accus¬ 
tomed habits. The sadhak may, before the tranquillising puri¬ 
fication try to break down the wall screening his inner being 
from outer awareness by a strong call and aspiration, or a 
violent effort and an effective discipline. Such a premature 
movement is not without its serious dangers. In entering 
within one may find oneself amidst a chaos of imfanuliar and 
supernormal experiences to which one has not he key or a 
Dress of subliminal or cosmic forces, subconscient, mental, vi¬ 
tal subtle-physical, which may unduly sway or chaotically 
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drive the being, encircle it in a cave of darkness, or keep it 
wandering in a wilderness of glamour, allurement, deception, 
or push it into an obscure battlefield full of secret and treach¬ 
erous and misleading or open and violent oppositions."®^ 
This long and difficult process needs the total surrender of 
the self and of all the parts of our nature to the Divine, which 
may be supplemented by the method of detachment from all 


mental, vital and physical claims and impulsions, self-perfec¬ 
tion, austerity and the rejection of false needs and false hab¬ 
its. If equality and the psychic light are also there, then this 
process will be rid of its worst dangers. Guidance and protec¬ 
tion will support the sadhak through the difficulties and trials 
of the psychic transformation, for the inner impulsion will be 
present throughout. The psychic change may be complete, and 
can be done by a painless process; still it must be a long and 
scrupulous programme, "otherwise one has to be satisfied with 
a partial result or, if one's own scrupulousness of perfection 
or huriger of the spirit is insatiable, consent to a difficult, of¬ 
ten pamful and seemingly interminable action."®^ 

T ™entaty revelation when the psychic being with its 

worki'no^'^’n^t^ u itself, a long comprehensive 

slow M begun, sometimes intense, sometimes 
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However, the upward movement, like the inward move¬ 
ment, has its dangers for the practitioners of sadhana. The 
higher spiritual zone in the upward movement is related to a 
confused condition in which the sadhak is stepping into the 
rarer regions of the cosmic realm without having yet tran¬ 
scended the human mind levels. The sadhak is able to receive 
indirectly some intimations of divine Truth, but in the pro¬ 
cess of descent from above the forces of the lower nature are 
often stimulated and excited and want to mix with it and turn 
it to their profit. 

Sri Aurobindo observes that, "If the human mind or the 
vital desire seizes hold on the descending force and tries to 
use it according to its own limited and erring ideas or flawed 
and egoistic impulses—and this is inevitable in some degree 
until the lower mortal has learned something of the way of 
that greater immortal nature—stumblings and deviations hard 
and seemingly insuperable obstacles and woimds and suffer¬ 
ing cannot be escaped and even death or utter downfall are 
not impossible. Orily when the conscious integral surrender 
to the Divine has been learned by mind and life and body, 
can the way of the Yoga become easy, straight, swift and 
safe."®^ 

The main difficulty of the errors and stumblings of the higher 
spiritual zone are its powers to deceive and mislead the 
sadhak, attributing creations and formations of one's own 
mind, vital or ego to the power of the Divine. It often hap¬ 
pens that some non-divine powers present themselves as su¬ 
preme authority and demand the seeker's service and surren¬ 
der. The non-divine powers, eager to create a mental and 
vital formation in the earth life, use the thought and will of 
the sadhak, making him or her an instrument for some appar¬ 
ently brilliant but alternative intermediate formation. When 
this is accepted there will be disastrous consequences. If the' 
vaster and more powerful consciousness and its unlimited pos- 
21*0 tied to one s ego, then the sadhak becomes much 
more egoistic than the average man. 

A magnified ego becomes one of the most perilous obstacles 
to liberation and perfection. In the words of Sri Aurobindo, 
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"The Truth is not that God moves, round the ego as the centre 
of existence and can be judged by the ego, but that the Divine 
is itself the centre and that the experience of the individual 
only finds its own true truth when it is known in the ternas of 
the universal and transcendent. Nevertheless, to substitute 
this conception for the. egoistic without an adequate base of 
knowledge may lead to the substitution of new but still false 
and arbitrary ideas for the old and bring about' a violent in¬ 
stead of a settled disorder of right values."^ 

But even if there is an entire dissolution of the old egocen¬ 
tric order, when the outer nature continues by a mechanical 
movement of past energies it may become a field of an appar¬ 
ent incoherence, although the inner nature is Ivuninous with 
the Self. Only the descent of the Supermind can establish in 
the outer as well as the inner existence the harmony of the 
Spirit. According to Sri Aurobindo, "Obstacle, inner struggle, 
disparity, difficulty, discord of parts and movements contin¬ 
ues in the transformation of mind to supermind only so long 
as the action, influence or pressure of the mind insisting on its 
own methods of construction continues or its process of build¬ 
ing knowledge or thought and will of action on the founda¬ 
tion of a primal ignorance resists the opposite process of 
supermind organising all as a luminous manifestation out of 
the self and its inherent and eternal self-knowledge."®^ 

It is, therefore, indispensable for the universal man to un- 
ergo a thorough process of self-purification and eliminate 
the ego from every segment of life in order to avoid the 
agpandisement of the ego. When the ego is still not elimi- 
impose Itself on the environment or it may glo¬ 
rify the vital and the mind into convincing the sadhak that its 
interests are the interests of others. 

Difficulties in Supramental Transformation 
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longing; the consequence is likely to be a plunge into many 
kinds of self-deception, a yielding to the falsehoods and temp¬ 
tations of the forces of darkness, a hunt for supernormal pow¬ 
ers, ... a fatal self-inflation into an unnatural inhuman and 
undivine bigness of magnified ego ... or a deviation into some 
kind of morbid abnormality of the nature may be the unto¬ 
ward consequence. This is not a Yoga in which abnormality of 
any kind, even if it be an exalted abnormality, can be admit¬ 
ted as a way to self-fulfilment or spiritual relisation."®* 

Like the obstinate difficulties in the psychic and spiritual 
transformation, the lower parts of our nature are still subject 
to the lower autorhatism of habit, and these parts refuse to 
give up their response to the lower laws of nature. They re¬ 
main attached to the old mechanical reactions and seek to 
reaffirm them as the eternal rule of Nature. The mind, accus¬ 
tomed to act within limits, may try to supramentalise itself or 
may develop a considerable power of intuitive half- 
supramentalised knowledge, but the will may remain 
untransformed; the other emotional and nervous parts of the 
being may continue to be equally unregenerate. There may be 
the development of an inspired will but no corresponding 
uplifting of the merital, the emotional or psychic being. Or the 
vital and the physical mind may try to supramentalise them¬ 
selves but the thinking mind may remain as it was. For Sri 
Aurobindo, "this pilgrimage of ascension and this descent for 
the labour of transformation must be inevitably a battle, a 
lone war with ourselves and with opposing forces around us 
which, whUe it lasts, may well seem interminable. For all our 
old obscure and ignorant nature will contend repeatedly and 
obstinately with the transforming Influence, supported in its 
stark resistance by most of the established forces of environing 

universal Nature."®^ 


Conclusion 

"The road of Yoga is long, every inch of ground has to be 
won against much resistance and no quality is more needed 
by the sadhak than paHence and single-irunded perseverance 
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with a faith that remains firm through all difficulties, delays 
and apparent failures."^® 

An integral transformation is obviously often strewn with 
obstacles of every kind; dark periods are relieved by bright 
ones. In a straightforward passage in The Hour of God Sri 
Aurobindo explains the difficult process of sadhana as fol¬ 
lows: "The outer instruments of mortal man have no force to 
carry him through the severe ardours of this spiritual journey 
and Titanic inner battle or to meet its terrible or obstinate 
ordeals or nerve him to face and overcome its subtle and for¬ 


midable dangers. Only his spirit's august and steadfast will 
and the quenchless fire of his soul's invincible ardour are suf¬ 
ficient for this difficult transformation and this high improb¬ 
able endeavour. Imagine not the way is easy; the way is long, 
arduous, dangerous, difficult. At every step is an ambush, at 
every turn a pitfall. A thousand seen or unseen enemies will 
start up against thee, terrible in subtlety against thy igno¬ 
rance, formidable in power against thy weakness. And when 
with pam thou hast destroyed them, other thousands will 
surge up to take their place ... each step forward is a battle.... 
ut thou sayst God's hand will be with me and the Divine 

knnwAcf^^^f i!^*’ smile of succour? And thou 
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overpowering influence, there is no further essential or last¬ 
ing difficulty.But this is not always the manner of the 

commencement. The Sadhaka is often led gradually and there 
is a long space between the first turning of the mind and the 
full assent of the nature to the thing towards which it turns. 
.... In such cases, a long period of preparation may be neces¬ 
sary before there comes the irrevocable consecration; and in 
some instances it may not come. There may be some advance, 
there may be a strong effort, even much purification; but the 
life will either be spent in preparation or, a certain stage hav¬ 
ing been reached, the mind pushed by an insufficient driving- 
force may rest content at the limit of the effort possible to it. 
Or there may even be a recoil to the lower life,—what is called 
in the ordinary parlance of Yoga a fall from the path. This 
lapse happens because there is a defect at the very centre. The 
intellect has been interested, the heart attracted, the will has 
strung itself to the effort, but the whole nature has not been 
taken captive by the Divine ... here has been an experiment, 
perhaps even an eager experiment, but not a total self-giving 
to an imperative need of the soul to an unforsakable ideal. 
Even such imperfect Yoga has not been wasted; for no up¬ 
ward effort is made in vain. Even if it fails in the present or 
arrives only at some preparatory stage or preliminary 
realisation, it has yet determined the soul's future."*® 

In the complicated process of purification and growth la¬ 
tent imperfections need to be raised up into the light where 
they can be combated and eradicated. All sadhaks who prac¬ 
tice sadhana and who commit themselves to the Light need 
not feel discouraged when confronted with periods of dark¬ 
ness. The sadhak has to face them and pass through, and it is 
a misapprehension to imagine that a high stage of advance¬ 
ment in sadhana automatically protects the sadhak from run¬ 
ning into disaster. This does not mean that everyone is'ex¬ 
posed on a major scale to these dangers, yet nearly everyone 
experiences them in a certain way. 

THE SUNLIT PATH 

The path of integral Yoga is not a short cut to the Divine, 
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spiritual victory often needs the struggle and labour to reach 
the heights; "There is a long stage of preparation necessary in 
order to arrive at the inner psychological condition in which 
the doors of experience can open and one can walk from vista 
to vista ... this Yoga is bitter like poison in the beginning be¬ 
cause of the difficulty and struggle, but in the end sweet as 
nectar because of the joy of realisation, the peace of libera¬ 
tion."*' 

It is necessary from the begiitning of the practice to under¬ 
stand and accept the arduous difficulties the sadhak has to 
face. If the sadhana fails in its immediate aim it has to be 
understood that it is because the Divine has 'intended' the 
failure. If difficulties return, the sadhak has to not hesitate in 
plunging into them. "To all sadhaks, even to the best and 
strongest there come interruptions in the flow of the sadhana; 
that is not a cause for thinking oneself unfit and wanting to 
go away with the idea that there is no hope. A little quietude 
would bring back the flow.... These difficulties always come 
and have to be overcome. Once overcome by the working of 
the Force, the sadhana goes on as before.... No sadhak ought 
ever to indulge thoughts of unfitness and hopelessness—they 
are quite irrelevant because it is not one's personal fitness 
and worthmess that makes one succeed, but the Mother's grace 
and power and the consent of the soul to her grace and the 
workmgs of her Force."“ 


present inability should not create a sense of incapacity 
\A^ practitioner. If imperfection were a bar, than no man 
c^ succee m Yoga; for all are imperfect, and I am not sure 
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around us may seem interminable, but they are orJy tempo¬ 
rary difficulties which can be overcome by faith in the Divine. 
The Divine does not throw aside all difficulties and suffer¬ 
ings, but carries the seeker through them and out of them. It 
is the illimitable power of the divine universal Shakti that is 
behind our aspiration, and which does not fail to pour itself 
into us "for the times and durations of our struggle while 
they depend at first, instrumentally and in part, on the strength 
of our faith and our endeavour, are yet eventually in the hands 
of the wisely determining secret Spirit, alone the Master of 
the Yoga, the Ishwara."*^ 

The spiritual optimist, trusting the inner guidance, does 
not escape difficulties, but is able to meet them without pain 
and despondency. When this faith is not there the seeker has 
to undergo a hard-and difficult discipline to overcome con¬ 
stant fluctuations, disappointments and failures. "The circum¬ 
stances that provoke our first entry into the path are not the 
real index of the thing that is at wprk in us ... outward cir¬ 
cumstances are only a cover for the real workings of the spirit, 
and if it is the spirit that has been touched, the inward soul 
that has received the call, the sraddha [a wide spiritual and 
intelligent faith] will remain firm and resist all attempts to 
defeat or slay it. It is not that the doubts of the intellect may 
not assail, the heart waver, the disappointed desire of the life 
mind sink down exhausted on the wayside. That is almost 
inevitable at times, perhaps often... a battle between the pow¬ 
ers of ignorance and the lower nature and the higher powers 
that have to replace them. ... But the Divine holds our hand 
through all and if he seems to let us fall, it is only to raise us 

‘''^^e WUal stages of sadhana may be accompanirf by peri¬ 
odic violent stonns which almost all sadhafc have to face, but 
i lone as the pracHtioner sHcks to the path then after a rer- 
lain pfriod thJ^ storms diminish in frequency and force. In 
YMa*^ as in every great or serious human effort, there is al- 
IX'bound to bi an abundance of adver^ intervenhons and 
SoLble circumstances which have to be overcome. To 
^ to too great an importance increases their importance 
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and their power to multiply themselves, gives them, as it were, 
confidence in themselves and the habit of coming. To face 
them with equanimity—if one cannot manage a cheerful per¬ 
sistence against them of confident and resolute will—dimin¬ 
ishes, on the contrary, their importance and effect and in the 
end, though not at once, gets rid of their persistence and re¬ 


currence. It is therefore a principle in Yoga to recognise the 
determining power of what is within us, to set that right and 
establish the inward strength as against the power of out¬ 
ward circumstances ... for the difficulty is truly inside, not 
outside. Outside circumstances only give it the occasion to 
manifest itself and so long as the inner difficulty is not con¬ 
quered, the circumstances will always crop up one wav or 
another 

For those who are perfectly confident in the Divine Pres¬ 
ence supporting them, the path is less turbulent. Sri Aurobindo 
IS aware that the vital being has a tendency to cling to suffer¬ 
ing, which has to be firmly expelled by the practitioner , of 
integral sadhana. Once the causes of suffering (signs of dis- 
harmony and imperfection) are removed the sadhak is able to 
attune to the nature of the working of the Divine Power. 
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difficulties, but with confidence in the ultimate victory the 
sadhak regards them cheerfully as "all in the day's work." 

In all, it can be said that there will always be difficulties in 
the beginning of the sadhana and they will last as long as is 
necessary for the change. However, they are bound to disap¬ 
pear if they are met with a persistent aspiration and faith in the 
Divine Shakti, which will guide the sadhak through the diffi¬ 
culties. Obstacles should be encountered as something wrong 
in the machinery of human nature, which has to be changed, 
and not as wrongdoings, which make the sadhak despair of 
completing the sadhana. Defects must be looked at as wrong 
movements of the lower nature, which must be rejected calmly, 
firmly and persistently with full confidence in the Divine Power. 
It is of no use allowing failure to depress the sadhak unduly; 
the one thing that matters is keeping oneself open to the Force 
rather than constantly observing failures. 

PREPARATORY PROCESS OF PURIFICATION 

A more or less prolonged period of purification and prepara¬ 
tion of the instrument is recommended so that the nature is 
ready to make a good use of the descending spiritual forces. 
Actually "suddhi [purification] is the most difficult part of the 
whole yoga; it is the condition of all the rest... To prevent 
suddhi the lower nature in you and around you will exhaust 
all its efforts, and even when it cannot prevent it will try to 

retard.When you have once foimd calm, peace of mind, 

firm faith, equality, and be able to live in it for some time, 
then and only then, you may be sure that suddhi is founded; 
but you must not think it will not be disturbed. It will be, so 
long as your heart and Prana are still capable of responding 
to the old movements. The one thing necessary when the re¬ 
newed trouble comes, is to stand back in your mind and will 
from it, refuse it the sanction of your higher being even when 
it is raging in the lower nature. ** 

By purity Sri Aurobindo means freedom from all desire, 
egotem and attachment but later, as the process of purifica¬ 
tion proceeds, its negative aspect of renunciation is replaced 
by a positive method of purifying and harmonising the 
instruments of Nature. 
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The triple effort of aspiration (the call), equality (opening) 
and surrender allied with Grace; are the main supports of 
integral sadhana. A combination of these primary factors en¬ 
sures a more or less unimpeded progress on the long and 
difficult path of the integral sadhana. 

Aspiration and Faith 

Integral Yoga can be successfully imdertaken and followed. 
only if there is a strong aspiration to the necessity of a larger 
than life existence. Aspiration has in it the conviction that spiri¬ 
tual progress is not so much a personal affair but a work for 
the Divine and of the Divine. Aspiration, which is more effec¬ 
tive than capacities, is not a form of desire but the feeling of 
the inner soul's need to 'return.' 

The call for the Divine is not a mere challenge or a self- 
indulgent alternation between spirituality and 'consumerism'. 
Nor is it the mistaking of the dissatisfactions of ordinary life 
and relationships, and the wish to be cared for and guided by 
a kind of superhuman power, for 'the call'. It is also not just 
an idea or intellectual seeking of something higher and be¬ 
yond, but needs the motive of the soul for a deep and vast 
change of consciousness through self-consecration to God. 

The call for a higher life must be genuine and proceed from 
the depth of the being. Impulses from the surfaces of the mental 
and vital nature—as a result of some dissatisfactions in life or 
ambition—is not a sufficient reason to enter the difficult path 
of integral yoga. The seeker should have a thirst for the Di¬ 
vine and feel a real need to change the ordinary way of liv¬ 
ing. This call will act as a solid foundation and help the indi¬ 
vidual to stand firm in moments of personal crises. 

Sri Aurobindo describes faith as "the soul's witness to some- 
thmg not yet manifested, achieved or realised, but which yet 
the Knower within us, even in the absence of all indications, 
^ s to be true or supremely worth following or achieving. 
Th^ thing within us can last even when there is no fixed be- 
lief m the inmd, even when the vital struggles and revolts 
and refuses. This dynamic intuitive conviction is not bom 
of ignorance but reflects luminous faith. 
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Without a strong faith in a divine Guidance the seeker has 
at first to go by small steps, and face the difficulties of his or 
her nature and the immediate appearance of failure that the 
Divine Will is leading us by perseverance, until one makes a 
sufficient opening. Such faith is there even when the mind 
doubts, the vital despairs and the physical collapses; it ac¬ 
cepts what happens not definitively but as something that has 
to be gone through on the journey. 

"So long as a man has.that faith.... I will say that even if his 
nature is fuU of obstacles and crammed with denials and dif¬ 
ficulties, and even if he has many years of struggle, he is 
marked out for success in the spiritual life."^ 


Equality and Self-opening 

Calmness is indispensable during the initial movement of in¬ 
trospection. Inner quietude and equality are two of the first 
conditions of a secure and successful sadhana. An unmoved 
mind and vital which are free from the distortioi\s created by 
personal feeling, i.e., to have an equal view of men and their 
nature, and the acts and forces that move them, allows all 
that is concealed to come out. Without equality and increas¬ 
ing purity the seeker cannot receive perfectly all that comes 
down, even if the sadhak opens to the Divine. 

The whole principle in integral Yoga is to open oneself to 
the Divine influence and this self-opening to the Divine Power 
above and the Divine Presence in the heart can only come by 
faith, aspiration and surrender. The object of the self-opening 
is to allow the force of the Divine to flow in and do the work 
of transformation. If there is sincerity in the aspiration, and a 
patient wiU to arrive at a higher consciousness—in spite of all 
obstacles, the opening in one form or another is sure to come. 
The self-opening is of two kinds; the inward self-operung and 
upward self-opening. The former consists of opening oneself 
to the subliminal and the psychic withm, in which a personal 
relation is established with the individual Divine, the latter 
lies in opening oneself to the ranges of the superconscient 
aSvT, where fhe seeker isput in active touch with the Uni- 
versal and Transcendent Divine. The self-opeiung specifies 
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the direction in which the surrendered consciousness is mov¬ 
ing for an encounter with the Divine. 

Surrender 

In order to overcome all the difficulties during the practice of 
sadhana, Sri Aurobindo advises the beginner practitioner to 
be patient and develop the indispensable condition of sincer- 
ity/ a quiet mind and the will to surrender. 

A complete surrender with no demand in return and no 
personal preference is not possible in one day, but the sadhak 
can begin with an attitude, a will to surrender imposed on the 
entire being. This will to surrender involves an inner or pas¬ 
sive submission of increasing self-giving, trust and confidence 
in the higher powers. In this passive surrender, the individual 
will is no longer exercised and the entire being is ready to be 
acted upon by the divine Will, However, this passivity proves 
often to be a kind of self-deception, which is likely to cause an 
m ow o ignorant forces; in passive surrender, everything is 
left entirely to the Divine and it often turns out that the seeker 
surrenders to the lower nature under the pretext of surren- 
ermg the Divme. Sri Aurobindo insists therefore that sur- 

«''e'ything is given up that 
artv^n S’"”*? of the sadhana. In this 

and . ^“tdividual will is sought to be harmonised 

eC m ‘here is a conscious 

^diltaeT*!! that is divine and reject all that is 

htvolves, on one hand, a 

Sherdir«HLJ!’°'*n 'I,™ '"‘"'.'h® S^t**^"* °f “>e Divine, 
ance of the Gu^“® ** “ through the guid- 

the periods of discouragement, when 

at S, .n' seem to fail,te G.^ can 

nel or renresa^aK ^ ^^er support, as the Guru is a chan- 

comDletetrrmd*^''d "aanifestaHon of the Divine. A 
complete surrender demands no egoistic clingine to orecon- 
ceived-ideas or acting in the half-trntb precon 

flte wotds of Sri Auilbindo '-rcomnW 

o, A complete surrender means to 
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cut the knot of the ego in each part of the being and offer it, 
free and whole, to the Divine. The mind, the vital, the physi¬ 
cal consciousness (and even each part of these in all its move¬ 
ments) have one after the other to surrender separately, to 
give up their own way and to accept the way of the Divine."^* 
But such surrender is not easy. In the initial stages surren¬ 
der is often a doubtful kind of self-giving with a demand in 
it; formations of the mind, impulses of the vital and instiga¬ 
tions of the ego may easily betray the sadhak into a false ex¬ 
perience. Sri Aurobindo describes this 'situation; "the impulse 
of the egoistic sense in us is to lay hold on it and use this 
increased might for our egoistic purpose. This is a most dan¬ 
gerous thing, for it brings with it a sense and some increased 
reality of a great, sometimes a titanic power, and the rajasic 
[vital] ego, delighting in this sense of new enormous strength, 
may instead of waiting for it to be purified and transformed 
throw itself out in a violent and impure action ... using the 


strength given him for his own and not for the divine pur- 
pose ... for, when a strong ego meddles in the matter, it falsi¬ 
fies the spiritual relation and under cover of making itself an 
instrument of the Divine is really bent on making instead God 
its instrument. The only remedy is to stUl the egoistic claim of 
whatever kind, to lessen persistently the personal effort and 
individual straining and instead of laying hold on the Shakd 
and using it for its purpose, rather to let the Shakh lay hold 
on us and use us for the Divine purpose."” 

But later on, in the more advanced and more developed 
stages of sadhana, when the seeker puts oneself in the hands 
of the Divine rather than relying on one's own human efforts 
a progressive self-giving takes place. , , , ., 

There are other dangers that beset the path before the sur¬ 
render is complete. Each individual finds different resistances 
in one's own nature; some sadhaks are faced with stubborn 
obstacles in surrendering the mind (doubts), and others in 
surrendering the vital being (impatience, restlessness, fear. 
Lire or ambition). TT^en there is the danger when the mind 
is split in two directions: one part may turn itself towards 
God whereas the other part still secretly obeys the demands 
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of the vital nature; one part of the life is given to the Divine, 
whereas the rest of it is reserved for the old ways. It is orUy 
when the surrender takes place in all parts of the being that 
the divine Shakti begins gradually replacing personal effort. 

It seems that surrender does not come easily to all at an 
early stage of sadhana; many have to go through a long jour¬ 
ney of purification and discipline. Egoistic forces are always 
with the seeker tempting one to follow any alluring call; only 
if the heart centre is fully opened and the psychic in control, 
then everything is safe. However, "the psychic can at any 
moment be veiled by a lower upsurge. It is only a few who 
are exempt from these dangers and it is precisely those to 
whom surrender is easily possible."^^ 

Sri Aurobindo nevertheless admits that, "it depends on 
certain conditions, which have nothing to do with superior or 
inferior yoga-capacity, but rather with a predisposition in the 
heart to open to the Sun of the Divine Influence."^^ 

Grace 

flw '''“■"'■onary progress is mediated by 

rirato^ sT" fro"> below (as- 

and^ow„„arp"Sg “m 
great and difSuhfag'il^hich felheita of 
X^Grafeff* TT ““ ”-m“^ 

preme Grace from above that answers 

tremen^dtTamo? T- it needs a 

divine Grace As effort and the help of the 

of our cor^doi^iis^ f' to the front 

and ruler of our nahirV^It i^S T organiser 

the unfailine asnirahVr *^®t is the initiator for 

surrender to^he^divine^Po'^ exclusive self-opening, a sincere 
discipline A1 tLi detachment and self- 

of craving: attachmpnf •' same ego is also an organ 

obstacle or limitation ®od desires, and as such an 
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does the individual effort end, and when is this human effort 
replaced by the descent of the divine Grace? For Sri Aurobindo 
they occur simultaneously; there is no precise line of demar¬ 
cation where individual effort ends and when the divine Grace 
takes over. 

Though the seeker is not able to merit Grace, yet one is 
able to develop capacities in order to receive it; though it can¬ 
not be commanded, it can be invited and reveal its immense 
gift to those who are prepared to receive it. A relinquishment 
of personal desires, ambitions, will, likes and dislikes are some 
of the preconditions for the Grace to descend in its complete¬ 
ness. The sadhak should be ready so that the Grace is able to 
fully manifest itself, i.e., one's being needs to be prepared, 
purified and made sufficiently strong to receive, contain and 
collaborate with its workings, otherwise the Force of Grace 
will pass by. Though Grace comes first, if aspiration does not 
answer to it, no progress is possible For Sri Aurobindo per¬ 
sonal effort, the stringent self-discipline which is required to 
practice sadhana, is less effective thah one s opening to the 
divine Grace or surrender to God's spirituaUsing energy. 

However, as long as sadhaks remain subject to their lower 
nature their personal effort remains indispensable; in propor¬ 
tion as one rises over it and places oneself in the charge of the 
higher Powers, one's effort is gradually replaced by the work¬ 
ing of the divine Grace. A strong personal effort is therefore 
essential in the early stages of sadhana before the Divine Pres¬ 
ence takes up the sadhana itself. But not too much reliance 
must be placed on this effort, as with unaided human effort 
alone however Herculean, man can never reach the supreme 
goal of yoga; the Divine must sprinkle Her Grace on the seeker 
as without this Grace the sadhana can never fully succeed 
For Sri Aurobindo, in the process of integral Yoga there will 
be first "the personal endeavour of the human being, as soon 
as he becomes aware by his soul, mind, heart of this divine 
possibility and turns towards it as the hue object qf life, to 
prepare Wmself for it and to get rid of all in him that belongs 
to a lower working, of all that stands in the way of his open¬ 
ing to the spiritual truth and its power, so as to possess by 
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this liberation his spiritual being and turn all his natural move¬ 
ments into free means of its self-expression. It is by this turn 
that the self-conscious Yoga aware of its aim begins. ... The 
second stage of this Yoga will therefore be a persistent giving 
up of all the action of the nature into the hands of this greater 
Power, a substitution of its influence, possession and work¬ 
ing for the personal effort, until the Divine to whom we as¬ 
pire becomes the direct master of the Yoga and effects the 
entire spiritual and ideal conversion of the being."^'"’ 

Howsoever hard the sadhak tries to bring down the higher 
Forces into the lower parts of one's being, they will not flood 
the lower being unless the divine Grace descends into the 
lower levels and transforms them. To overcome the forces of 
me lower nature by one's own efforts may end in disaster. 
Too great a reliance on personal effort may lead to pride and 
other forms of self-assertive egoism. Similarly, too early an 
abandorroent of mdividual effort may lead to inertia or inac¬ 
tivity—the belief that the Divine will take up the work. 

It IS the divme Grace that will take the seeker's struggling 
sou safely across the surging waves of disturbing mental pro- 
cesses during the development of spiritual discipline. For ul- 

everv^oh< 5 i ^ ^^ace that carries the seeker over 

‘he human wUi. 

in the fnrm gesture of the Unseen often descends 

L or d,^ intervention at times of aeute dan- 

“ grave erbis in the seeker's life. It is often the 
Bv an ^ success in the spiritual enterprise, 

der the seekpr^^n aspiration, openness and surren- 

tad Xh i help, as it is the Divine 

invisiblv In each°*"^ ^ sadhana, though often secretly and 
wX ouuhe * within and without, the sMker 
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it to a certain point. Most important however is the opening 
of the psychic being, because when the psychic being is in 
control, then all is safe. In moments of despondency the sadhak 
is reminded of two things: the call of the Divine Power to 
one's nature and the truth of one's divine potentialities. 


THE TRIPLE PATH IN SADHANA 


Corresponding to the three principal faculties of the human 
being—will, knowledge and love—there are three correspond¬ 
ing Yogas; Karma Yoga or the Yoga of works, Jnana Yoga or 
the Yoga of knowledge, and Bhakti Yoga or the Yoga of love 
and devotion. 

The Yoga of knowledge seeks fulfilment in the intellectual 
being of man, the Yoga of works envisages union with the 
Will, and the Yoga of devotion in the eternal Delight. In tra¬ 
ditional Yogas one main power of the being or one group of 
its powers is made the means on the path, but in Sri 
Aurobindo's synthetic Yoga all powers are included and com¬ 
bined in the transforming instrumentation. An integration of 
the whole human being through action, knowledge and love 
will have the unique result of an integral self-fulfilment. Sri 
Aurobindo's integral Yoga absorbs this cardinal principle of 
the Gita, but adds the ideal of higher planes and the supra- 
mental Truth-Consciousness, as a means of the complete trans¬ 


formation of earthly life. 

In integral sadhana, it is not only the heart that has to turn 
to the Divine, but also the mind and the will of action. But 
since men differ in nature each sadhak will approach the 
sadhana in one's own way—one through work, one through 
devotion, one through meditation, and those who are capable 
of it through all together. Each method is a preparative help 
towards the proper direction of the realisation of the sadhana 

in the three parts of the being. ..u .u ■ u. 

The three paths succeed only if they are done with the right 
spiritual aspiration, gathering up the whole life and nature 
and turning it towards the Divine rather than work done for 
the service of humanity, a life-fleeing exclusive meditation or 
an emotional devotion shut up in its own ecstasy. 
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Sadhana Through Work 

Karma Yoga selects for its instrumentation the will as the doer 
of action; by purification, concentration, and some form of 
discipline it becomes a means for contact of the sadhak's soul 
with the divine Soul of the universe. 

Sri Aurobindo refers to work not as an action of philan¬ 
thropy, which the mind of man substitutes for the deeper truth 
of works, but as action done for and in union with the Divine. 
Any work done as a sacrifice to the Divine, as a means of self¬ 
dedication through karma, is a field of inner training. Such 
self-dedicahon depends on the spirit in which aU work is done 
and not on the nature of the work itself. As expressed by Sri 
uro indo. All depends on the spirit in which a thing is done 
... a man by doing in the right way and in the right spirit the 
work dictated to him by his fundamental nature, tempera- 
ment and capacity can move towards the Divine.... It is quite 
^ I^u " business and make money and earn 

Yom ;,im ^ training in the spirit of Karma 

oga aims, as the Gita insists, not at the work done for its 

swre^Tw'lI '^^^‘‘'^tion of every human activity to the 

the Divine becomes the servant of 

cs bvTe ^ l°^Ser limited in its dynam¬ 

ics Dy the imperfection of one's nature. 

and the sadhak^ 'vorfe, ^tion is the knot to be loosened first, 
trallv tied in endeavour to loosen it where it is cen- 

put awav^rnr^ th iu i ^ exhausted, must be 

to the fruits nf j /^°bvation and total indifference 

act on S th. absorption in the 
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takes and which has to be dissolved; the force and energy 
that feeds them must not be abandoned but offered to the 
Divine. 

Desireless work carries along with it three results that are 
of central importance for the sadhak's spiritual ideal: (1) It 
leads inevitably towards the essence of an integral devotion, 
(2) it turns by communion with the Divine Will and Force into 
a way of knowledge more integral than any human intelli¬ 
gence can construct or discover, (3) in renouncing the egoism 
of the sadhak's mind, will and action, all these actions be¬ 
come now directed towards the Divine. In this way all works 
become a dynamic worship and source of the Divine. Accord¬ 
ing to Sri Aurobindo, "All action must be done in a more and 
more Godward and finally a God-possessed consciousness, 
our works must be a sacrifice to the Divine and in the end a 
surrender of all our being, mind, will, heart, sense, life and 
body to the One must make God-love and God-service our 
only motive. This transformation of the motive-force and very 
character of works is indeed its master idea; it is *e founda¬ 
tion of its unique synthesis of works, love and knowledge. 

Ordinary men work from the usual motives of the vital 
being—their needs, desires and the pleasure of manifesting 
their capacities—but in the practice of sadhana these ordinary 
motives have to be replaced by higher motives >^which the 
sadhak no longer works for oneself but for 
outer form of work can vary accordmg to the different na 
of the sadhak, but for Sri Aurobindo "it is /j"! 

superficial temperament or the character habi^^l i^ 
that are meant but in the literal sense of the Sanskrit word 
lur'own being' our essential nature, the divine stuff of our 
so^ls Za^i' springs from this root or flows from these 

soulces^ profound, efsential, right; the rest-opinions, im- 

pubes, oubide ... In 

proportion as we ' u„„d, the nature purified, 

itself more dictates, from the depths or 

ofXXwt "" By constantly attributing aii one's 
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works to the Divine, the psychic being comes forward and 
spiritually purifies all works. Works done in this spirit are 
quite as effective as devotion or-meditation. 

For Sri Aurobindo, Karma Yoga is, therefore, not only prac¬ 
tised as a means for liberation, but also a very effective and 
indispensable means for transformation. If the sadhak follows 
the lead of the Divine, opening to its guidance and inspira¬ 
tion, one is able to heighten the powers and faculties of one's 
nature and transform the whole instrumentation of one's per¬ 
sonality. The end of the path may be a perception of the 
divine in all energies, in all happenings, in all activities, and a 
free and unegoistic participation of the soul in the cosmic ac¬ 
tion. So followed it will lead to the elevation of all human will 
and activity to the divine level, its spiritualisation and the 
justification of the cosmic labour towards freedom, power and 
perfection in the human being."®® 


Sadhana Through Knowledge and Meditation 

In Sri Aurobmdo's Yoga psychology knowledge does not mean 
niental knowledge refers to the sum total 
f ^ ^ n\ind grasps, but it never penetrates into 
things. The mind can know only the 
Sri Anr<^- essential substance and reality, 

for wMrh assumes that it is evident that "the knowledge 
din ‘1 strives must be different from what men or- 
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the Self and not of mere material force. This aim presupposes 
the admission that one's present mode of beirrg is not one's 
true self-existence. The Self is not only the reality behind the 
movement of one's psychplogical being, but also behind the 
transcendent and universal Existence. 

For Sri Aurobindo the path of knowledge first leads to 
"God-possession, it is to possess God and be possessed by 
him through consciousness, through identification, through 
reflection of the divine Reality.... it is to possess oneness with 
God and through that to possess also oneness with the uni¬ 
versal, with the cosmos and all existences.... Secondly, it is to 
raise our being into the divine being, our consciousness into 
the divine consciousness, our energy into the divine energy, 
our delight of existence into the divine delight of being. And 
it is not only to lift ourselves into this higher consciousness, 
but to widen it in all our being."®^ Integral Yoga does not 
proceed by the elimination of the lower parts of the being m 
order to merge into the quiescent Self, but the only thing that 
has to be eliminated is ignorance. The method of sadhana 
through knowledge must be regarded as a process of turning 
inward—a penetration into surface appearances of outer thinp, 
arriving at the one eternal reality within. Psychological analy¬ 
sis is a great and effective introduction to this turning inwards 
and therefore an important part of the Yoga of knowledge, 
but its object is only to remove a difficulty ra*er than to ar¬ 
rive at the final and positive result of this path. Besides, psy¬ 
chological self-knowledge is merely an intellectual conception 
or an enlightened psychological experience of the modes of 
the Self, but integral knowledge is based on realisation , the 
realisation of the Self in its pure being. As a fust ag^roach, 
psychological self-knowledge has to be followed till the wide 

infinite level is attained. mu-; 

Besides turning inwards into the core of one s being, pun- 

HcaHon and concentration are two other important means for 
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Traditionally, concentration, as the removal of the thought 
from all distracting activities, implies a release from the world 
and an ascent into the absolute and transcendent state of 
Samadhi [trance]. Thus Sri Aurobindo observes, "The tradi¬ 
tional Way of Knowledge proceeds by elimination and rejects 
successively the body, the life, the senses, the heart, the very 
thought in order to merge into the quiescent Self or indefinite 
Absolute. The way of integral knowledge supposes that we 
are intended to arrive at an integral self-fulfilment and the 
only thing that is to be eliminated is our own unconscious¬ 
ness, the Ignorance and the results of the Ignorance."" What 
has to be eliminated is the falsity of the being which figures as 
the ego, the falsity of life which figures as a mere vital crav¬ 
ing the falsity of the heart with its passions and desires. In an 
m egral self-fulfilment, the heart, life and thought transcend 
themselves and find their own absolutes and harmonies be¬ 
yond measure. 

^ mean- 
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Meditation 
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ideas which work out a single subject. To use concentration as 
the means for unification with the Divine is the first condition 
for the attainment of divine knowledge. In integral Yoga con¬ 
centration means the fixation of consciousness in a particular 
state (e.g. peace) or movement (e.g. aspiration), whereas in 
meditation the irmer mind is looking at things to get the right 
knowledge. 

Meditation, as a method for calling down the true conscious¬ 
ness in a process leading to knowledge, is one of the means of 
approach to the Divine. According to Sri Aurobindo, "the way 
to knowledge is the meditation in the head by which there 
comes the opening above, the quietude or silence of the mind 
and the descent of peace, etc. of the higher consciousness gen¬ 
erally till it envelops the being and fills the body and begins to 
take up all the movements. But this involves a passage through 
silence cinzd certain emptiness of the ordinary activities. 

Sri Aurobindo distinguishes four forms of meditation. 

In the first form of concentrated meditation the discursive 
mind is accustomed to a settled pursuit of a single course of 
connected thought on a single subject, i.e., a dwelling of the 
mind on one line of thought or series of ideas constituting a 
single subject. This process of concentrated meditation is com¬ 
mon in the sadhak's ordinary life, but it becomes more diffi¬ 
cult when it has to be practiced by inward concentration. 

The second process is related to the fixation of the whole 
mind on the essence of one idea oniy, so as to reach the very 
essence of the thing behind the idea rather than the psycho- 
ioKical experience of the subject, i.e„ the strenuom concentra¬ 
tion of the mental faculties on a sin^e object. However, as 
already discussed in the trance state, th.s state into which he 
sadhak rises must be called down to take possession of the 

‘“raeSprocess is related to the tranquillisation of the 

• J U I-Kor which can be done in two ways: a) to stand 

back from the mental action altogether, watching it until it 

Su into an absolute quiet, and b) to reject all thought-sug- 
rails into ci which al- 

ways S behind the trouble of the mind. On the basis of 
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this calm the sadhak penetrates into the deeper truth of the 
divine manifestation and is no longer dependent on the ex¬ 
ternal phenomena of things. The third form of meditation is 
described by Sri Aurobindo as the process where "you stand 
back from your thoughts, let them occur in your mind as they 
will and simply observe them and see what they are. This 
may be called concentration in self-observation. This form leads 
to another, the emptying of all thought out of the. mind so as 
to leave it a sort of pure vigilant blank on which the divine 
knowledge may come and imprint itself, undisturbed by the 
inferior thoughts of the ordinary human mind."®*' The first 
two forms are the condition of any Yoga, but for Sri Aurobindo 
they are only a subsidiary helpful process. The third form of 
meditation is a more direct and powerful process for the inte¬ 
gral sadhana, as by now the strenuous concentration is re¬ 
placed by a free concentration on the divine Will which gives 
light to the lower members, remoulding these in the forms of 
the Divine. 


In the fourth form of meditation there is an attempt to fix 
t e mmd on the object of adoration, which is often done with 
the aid of a mantra or a physical image. In the intense devo- 
hon the sadhak does not seek “to pass into the being of the 
ivme, but to bring the Divine into ourselves and to lose our- 
se ves in e eep ecstasy of his presence or of his possession 

Donr nni everywhere and in all and to 

pour out the reahsation of the Divine in all one's inner activi¬ 
ties and outward actions."**^ 
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silence the mind in the beginning of sadhana, but in the more 
advanced stages of sadhana this meditation does not create a 
solution to incoming external influences, and the inner silence 
which the sadhak has experienced will be disturbed in the 
outer life of the active world. 

In active meditation the seeker experiences under any cir¬ 
cumstance and situation the silence and reality of this world, 
i.e., the silence of mind in all situations. In this active medita¬ 
tion the seeker need not run in search of solitude for silencing 
the mind, and as the practice continues the old world of men¬ 
tal narrowness is gradually replaced by inner visions in which 
the sadhak discovers that one*s thoughts come from outside 
and can be evaluated or rejected. When the sadhak attains an 
inner silence all one's actions become meditation. 

A harmonised concentration of the whole being is the es¬ 
sence of sadhana. Meditation is a purely mental activity. In 
integral Yoga the inclusion of the outer consciousness in the 
transformation is of supreme importance; meditation cannot 
do this as it is a purely mental activity and deals only with the 
inner being. In mastering the mind nothing is directly done 
for the other parts of the being, and meditation therefore needs 
to be supplemented by the path of work and devotion. Inte¬ 
gral Yoga excludes a life-fleeing exclusive meditation; it is one 
means of approaching the Divine, i.e., it is only a device but 
not a shortcut. The true movement is to remain in sadhana 
whatever one is doing. For Sri Aurobindo, "a complete cessa¬ 
tion of work and entire withdrawal into oneself is seldom 
advisable; it may encourage a too one-sided and visionary 
condition in which one lives in a sort of mid-world of purely 
subjective experiences without a firm hdd on either ^ 

«a,i.y .r on .he « TJ- 

fiiSKeeX highest Reality and the external realisation 
* 1 * ^ ^^88 

Nevertheless each of the four forms of meditation has its 
value m spiri ^ 

^f on^s q^^l^tion tSins the being in dus direction and 
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puts the sadhak in a condition of increased receptivity to the 
working of the Divine Grace. 

Sadhana Through Love and Devotion 

Aiming at the unity of the human soul with the supreme Spirit, 
devotion taps the emotional powers of the soul and turns them 
all Godwards. Bhakti Yoga, as a culhure of spiritual emotions, 
exclusively turns the human heart towards love of the Divine. 

Traditional Bhakti Yoga rejects a complete union with God, 
as it does not want to abolish all one's individuality in the 
absorbed rapture of the union; this would only mean a disso¬ 
lution of the individual. 

Sri Aurobindo's approach to love is more comprehensive 
as compared to the orthodox principles and practice of Bhakti 
Yoga. In integral Yoga it is the integral Divine who is the 
object of the sadhak's love and devotion. Love, as the great¬ 
est power of the Divine, delivers the seeker from all egoistic 
limitations, but this love must be expanded through knowl- 
edge. Though love and bhakti are two aspects of the psychic 
feeling, Sri Aurobindo distinguishes them as follows; "The 
nature of Bhakti is adoration, worship, self-offering to what 
IS greater than oneself; the nature of love is a feeling or a 
seeing for closeness and union. Self-giving is the character 
ot both; both are necessary in the yoga and each gets its full 
force when supported by the other."®’ 

Bhakti proceeds by worship, and in this particular stage of 
fu there is a difference, an insufficient unity between 

he human soul and the Divine. Worship is only a first step on 
the path of devotion. Real Bhakti begins where external wor- 
s ip c into adoration, which deepens in intensity with 
time. In the transformation of worship into pure Bhakti a de- 
ve opment ta es place from the motivated worship of popu- 
lar reh^on into a principle of motiveless and self-existent love. 

In the path of Bhakti, the seeker approaches the Divine by 
means o one s um^ty, i.e., with human emotions, and the 

Yoga of devotion aims at a divine satisfaction of the emo¬ 
tional bemg of man. 
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In the beginning of sadhana the love offered by the sadhak 
to the Divine is not always of the purest kind. When turned 
towards the Divine, the emotions are often mixed with the 
egoistic desires and needs of the seeker's unpurified nature. 
The purest and most spontaneous love comes from the psy¬ 
chic, which seeks an integral divine union in the context of 
terrestrial existence. Its love for God is capable of bringing 
down the transforming light of divine Love upon earth. When 
the psychic love unites with the divine Love it can draw freely 
upon the latter's omnipotence. 

Psychic love, as a form taken by divine Love in the human 
being, has its own personal bhakti, whereas the love that be¬ 
longs to the spiritual plane is more universal and impersonal; 
the two are united in the highest divine Love. The psychic 
element is the love of the inmost being for self-giving and 
union. In itself psychic love is pure, but it is usually not left 
pure in the attraction of human beings to one another. Hu¬ 
man love can nevertheless take a pure and unselfish form if it 
is touched by the psychic. 

For Sri Aurobindo, "psychic love can have a warmth and a 
flame as intense and more intense than the vital, only it is a 
pure fire, not dependent on the satisfaction of ego-desire.... It 
is true that the psychic love does not usually get its full plsy in 
human relations and human nature; it finds the fullness of its 
fire and ecstasy more easily when it is lifted towards the Di¬ 
vine. In the human relation the psychic love gete mixed up 
with other elements which seek at once to use it and over¬ 
shadow it."’° 

In sadhana emotion itself is not a bad element, it is a neces¬ 
sary part of human nature, but the sadhak has to be on guard 
against yielding to a vital attraction or attachment. If love 
and bhakti are too vital then there is likely to be a whirling 
around the sadhak's own ego instead of a straight flight to¬ 
wards the Divine. This vital love is a passion good enough to 
serve a temporary purpose, but it doesn't last as it never gets 
satisfied and brings only suffering and disappointment. Real 
Bhakti comes when the psychic is awake and when the puri¬ 
fied emotions are all turned towards the Divine. Unlike 
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unpurified emotionalism, Sri Aurobindo insists on the aspira¬ 
tion for the purification of emotions which, once purified, 
become one of the most powerful aids in integral Yoga. 

Human love is mostly founded on a vital and physical basis 
with a mental support. It is often blended by the confusion of 
the individual's complex consciousness stumbling on one's 
frailties. When the consciousness deepens and heightens then 
the greater eternal love, through merger with rarer vibra¬ 
tional energies, is able to transform human love into divine 
Love. All the parts of the being are used as a means of expres¬ 
sion and share in the full play of divine love, provided they 
have the right movements of pure expression without the vi¬ 
tal mixture of ego and desire. The ecstatic experience of Love 
is not like the silent contemplation of the way of knowledge; 
the crown in the way of Love is bliss of union and not peace 
of unity. Usually the divine Love first enters the seeker 
through the psychic, but in integral sadhana the seeker has to 
realise the union of love not only in ones psychic depth, but in 
all parts of the being. 

This transformation of the nature of love from the charac¬ 
ter of a limited human emotion to an all-embracing Divine 
Love is not only applicable to the individual but also to uni- 
versa ove. All expressions of sympathy, universal empathy, 
ove 0 man ind, are at first used as instruments of expres- 
Sion of human nature. As consciousness changes it is able to 
grow mto a greater eternal love. The unity of the divine Love 

es hold of all living relations and turns them Godwards. 
As expressed by Sri Aurobindo, "The principle of Bhakti Yoga 
IS to utilise all the normal relations of human life into which 

^hem no longer to transient worldly 

Yn<ra ^ triple path of Yoga, neither Karma 

edeel can h' (^ove), nor Jnana Yoga (knowl- 

fusion of the bleeding the incorporation and 

three nathc fullness. In the integral view, these 

knowleHffo Works fulfil themselves in knowledge, 

ledge IS not complete without work, and the crown of 
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the union of knowledge and works is love; for love is thfe 
delight of union. As the power of divine self-delight it brings 
richness and fullness. Fulfilled love includes knowledge and 
is not inconsistent with divine works. 

According to Sri Aurobindo, "We can see also that in the 
integral view of things these three paths are one. Divine Love 
should normally lead to the perfect knowledge of the Beloved 
by perfect intimacy, thus becoming a path of Knowledge, and 
to divine service, thus becoming a path of Works. So also 
should perfect Knowledge lead to perfect Love and Joy and a 
full acceptance of the works of That which is known.... It is in 
this triple path that we come most readily to the absolute 
knowledge, love and service of the One in all beings and in its 
entire manifestation."’^ 


In the practice of integral Yoga the sadhak may begin with 
knowledge or with devotion or with works, or may combine 
them all in one movement; there is no single rule for it, all 
depends on the sadhak's personality and nature. In the words 
of Sri Aurobindo, "integral Yoga is a turning of all the being 
in all its parts to the Divine. It follows that there must be 
knowledge and works as well as bhakti, and in addition, it 
includes a total change of the nature, a seeking for perfection, 
so that the nature also may become one with the nature of the 
Divine It is not only the heart that has to turn to the Divine 
and change, but the mind also-so knowledge is necessary, 
and the will and power of action and creation also—so works 
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»7dSnowredge. According to Sri Aurobindo: -Action 
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is the first power of life ... therefore it is that by turning his 
action Godwards the life of man best and most surely begins 
to become divine. It is the door of first access, the starting- 
point of the initiation. When the will in him is made one with 
the divine will and the whole action of the being proceeds 
from the Divine and is directed towards the Divine, the union 
in works is perfectly accomplished."'” 

The difficulty any sadhak feels about sadhana is not really 
a question of meditation versus bhakti versus works. It is a 
difficulty of the attitude or approach to be taken. In the words 
of Sri Aurobindo, "work done as sadhana—done as an out¬ 
flow of energy from the Divine and offered to the Divine or 
work done for the sake of the Divine or work done in a spirit 
of devotion is a powerful means of sadhana and that such 
work IS especially necessary in this yoga. Work, bhakti and 
rneditation are the three supports of yoga. One can do with 
all three or two or one. There are people who can't meditate 
m e set way that one calls meditation, but they progress 
through work or through bhakti or through the two Together. 

develop a consciousness in which 
sible ^ ^ J^sfural meditation and realisation becomes pos- 

own'^^ninner law of one's 
each Though the general lines are common to all, 

oath anH way of treading the 

h.W ht h . whichLits 

heart and infpll ^ sadhak aims at purification of the 

God- in knn I action at self-surrender in all things to 

vond all ma'^/ realisation of the One within and be¬ 
yond all manifested existence. 

ine that he^or sadhana in any 'part' of one's be- 

in some it is th ^ is more awakened than the others; 

heart. Whichpv ^ some the will, in others it is the 

dations of sadSi^I^relaid f^^ essential that the foun- 
breakdown on the wav dup/o"fT dangers of a 

divine Force at work for tL pressure of the 

the various parts of SfO'^th and reconstruction of 
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proper foundation are quietude, purity and equanimity. It is 
not easy to attain these states within a short time; it demands 
patience and a steady will. The development of these essen¬ 
tial parts of the foundation of integral Yoga requires a spiri¬ 
tual atmosphere in which the sadhana can thrive. 

The mental perfection rendered by the Gita, through a s)m- 
thesis of knowledge, love and labour can resolve many dis¬ 
cords of the human, nature. The practice of sadhana in inte¬ 
gral Yoga raises this synthesis from a spiritual-mental to an 
integral perfection, and aims at an ascent beyond the mind. 

This integrality is described by Sri Aurobindo as follows: 
"this integral Yoga of knowledge, love and works has to be 
extended into a Yoga of spiritual and gnostic self-perfection. 
As gnostic knowledge, will and Ananda are a direct instru¬ 
mentation of spirit and can only be won by growing into the 
spirit, into divine being, this growth has to be the first aim of 
our Yoga. The mental being has to enlarge itself into the one¬ 
ness of the Divine before the Divine will perfect in the soul of 
the individual its gnostic outflowering. That is the reason why 
the triple way of knowledge, works and love becomes the 
keynote of the whole Yoga, for that is the direct means for 
the soul in mind to rise to its highest intensities where it passes 
upward into the divine oneness. That too is the reason why 
the Yoga must be integral."’* 

Conclusion: Sadhana and its Difficulties 

Sri Aurobindo's sadhana can be understood as the repeated 
effort to become aware of the Divine within, a quest which is 
ultimately undertaken for its own sake. The practice of inte¬ 
gral Yoga brings the seeker in contact with the extraordinary 
complexity of one's own being and the artificiality of one's 
surface personality. The average human being who lives in 
the waking surface psychological existence appears fairly 
simple, but as soon as seekers go deep within themselves they 
discover that their being is "a roughly constituted chaos, sur¬ 
rounded by a whole complex world into which we have to 
introduce the principle of a divine order." During sadhana 
the sadhak becomes aware of the different parts of being— 
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the physical, vital and mental—each of which has a separate 
individuality. Through sadhana they can be separated from 
one another and gradually experienced as independent enti¬ 
ties. 

Sri Aurobindo leaves scope for many different paths of spiri¬ 
tual development; each of the different paths maj^ be useful 
and appropriate for some people. Although he has laid down 
a general path for integral self-development, every sadhak 
has to find out one's own line of development in accordance 
with one's nature. Men differ in their capacities for spiritual 
development and each seeker differs in his or her achieve¬ 
ments in self-development. The pragmatic differences among 
men and the various demands of the sadhak's nature require 
a different path for each seeker. 

Sadhana aims at the replacement of the automatism of natu¬ 
ral habits by the power of self-control. Rejection of the natu¬ 
ral habits does not mean suppression, in which the desire is 
eliminated but remains latent at the level of the subconscious. 
It implies the attitude of detachment towards the desire, i.e., 
each desire is observed with detachment and is allowed to 
pass and is rejected from the consciousness. In this process of 
dissociation the sadhak seeks to withdraw the will from wrong 
motivation by bringing down the light and purity from above. 
During the practice the seeker is therefore advised not to sup¬ 
press, hide or fight repressed impulses but allow them to come 
up to the surface consciousness, observe them impartially and 
inally establish a control over them. The seeker does not have 
to renounce the movements of the lower nature but has gradu¬ 
ally to master them and connect them to the Divine. After this 
mastery, the seeker is able to go further and transform the 
^ry su stance of the primary impulses. Sri Aurobindo wants 
the sadhak to reject all egoism, yet all one's energy should 
iiot be used solely for rejection but should also be directed to 
t e positive replacement of them by the higher consciousness. 
Just as t ere are forces that may depress the seeker, there are 
also forces that restore and strengthen, and the sadhak is ad¬ 
vise to evelop the power to draw upon these restorative 
■ resources. 
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Integral sadhana is not an easy escape from the inordinate 
misery of everyday life. According to Sri Aurobindo, "This is 
an exceedingly difficult aim and difficult Yoga; to many or 
most it will seem impossible. All the established forces of the 
ordinary ignorant world-consciousness are opposed to it and 
deny it and try to prevent it, and the Sadhak will find his own 
mind, life and body full of the most obstinate impediments to 
its realisation. If you can accept the ideal whole-heartedly, 
face all difficulties, leave the past and its ties behind you and 
are ready to give up everything and risk everything for this 
divine possibility, then only can you hope to discover by ex¬ 
perience the Truth behind it."’^ 

Integral sadhana, as a radical transformation of one's na¬ 
ture, does not pretend to be an easy process. The magnitude 
of the change it aims at makes it more difficult than any of the 
older Yogic systems. The endeavour of the attainment of a 
Divine Life creates immense difficulties, dangers and prob¬ 
lems for the sadhak; its attainment requires for most sadhaks 
an exercise of utmost complexity. It is a mistake to over-sim¬ 
plify the various problems that confront seekers in their at 
tempt to take the Divine Life by storm. 

Each individual is a unique spiritual being, but to discover 
this uniqueness Sri Aurobindo urges the sadhak to follow cer¬ 
tain strict guidelines of behaviour, and to conform to the spiri¬ 
tual attitudes that he specifies to be important. It seems that 
the seeker needs to change one's life radically m order to 

overcome the difficulties on the way. 

According to P.T. Raju, "Almost all systems of Indian Phi¬ 
losophy recognize this change [the change from an ordinary 
man into a spiritual man] and emphasize its importance. But 
only one man out of a thousand can make up his mind to 
follow the path of inwardness; and out of a thousand who 
make up their minds, only one can accomplish it. 

The search for the deepest truths is often accompanied by 
tormenting uncertainty and restless groping. The methods of 
integral Yoga are not always useful for those seekers who are 
more in need of the guidance of a psychotherapist. It could be 
dangerous to suggest that someone with deep-rooted 
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unconscious conflicts or severe emotional distortions practice 
integral Yoga. 

Sadhana forces the concealed dark elements to come out 
into the open and be exposed to the inner Light, and in this 
process there are those who feel an intense need to find the 
guidance of one's psychic being. But a constant faith, aspira¬ 
tion, rejection and surrender do not guarantee in return the 
descent of the inner Light. The sadhak's failure in his or her 
attempt may even add to one's difficulties, as the divine Con¬ 
sciousness within is often hidden behind the veil of unresolved 
psychological issues, which need the same intense personal 
will to be conquered as the intense need to find the inner and 
psychic being. Sri Aurobindo is aware of these unresolved 
psychological issues, but he wants to replace the psycholo<^i- 
cal methods used in Western psychotherapeutic models by 
methods of his supramental Yoga. He knows quite 
well that spiritual methods are not easy, but he insists that "if 
peop e become disciples, they are supposed to follow spiri- 
ual auns and endeavours, however hard and above ordinary 

come^bv of can only 
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such difficult situations? For him and many other transpersonal 
psychologists, transpersonal psychotherapy reaches its full 
stature when "it has synthesized into itself the most powerful 
insights and techniques that the behavioral, psychoanalytic 
and humanistic schools have discovered."'*® 
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CHAPTER IX 


The Transpersonal Psychological 
Movement and Integral Sadhana 


CONVENTIONAL SYSTEMS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 
AND INTEGRAL SADHANA 

Psychotherapy aims at understanding the individual as a 
whole, and helps the person to improve ones life through 
increasing self-knowledge and insight. As ^ 
discovery into various unknown aspects of the self, it enably 
the individual to gain psychological insight into s ‘nad- 
equate manner of dealing with life s problems, sense of 
insecurity, and the underlying deep-seated P ^ 

chological disturbances. The process is accompanied by the 
exp orntion of and venturing into unknown areas of the self. 

psychotherapy IS ^ g^t from oneself, but also 

one's ?g°^n7is a vehicle for consciousness 

In integral Yoga external material 

and It is not subj consciousness—in the form of Pure 

world. This transpers therapeutic aims. In the 

Awareness-<ouW transcends 

experience of * ^3 disaffected by the flow of mental 

conditioning and becomes tu 
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and emotional events. By becoming less emotionally in¬ 
volved, clients or seekers become more of an observer and 
while these events are still happening, they no longer disturb 
them. 

Psychotherapy as an art or science of the psyche tries to 
establish the fundamental knowledge of the nature of man 
and one's relation to the environment. In its methods of 
investigation, it leads mainly toward the natural sciences and 
leaves out a universal Spirit which realises itself in the 
multiple concrete phenomena. It does not conceive the 
relationship of divinity to man. 

The common element in each system of psychotherapy is 
based on a greater awareness and integrity /of the various 
aspects of the being. Many systems of psychotherapy agree 
that individuals are able to change themselves by increasing 
their self-consciousness, though such changes are only re¬ 
lated to the client's psychological disturbances. Systems of 
psychotherapy and Sri Aurobindo's sadhana include devel¬ 
opment of insight and deepening of awareness pertaining 
to the aspects of behaviour of which the seeker is more or 
less unaware. A genuine insight into the unconscious dy¬ 
namics of the individual's psychological disturbance has in 
itself a strong therapeutic effect. But awareness gained 
through psychotherapy does not, in itself, bring about the 
psychological state of total well-being. For Sri Aurobindo 
consciousness is also power or will-force and to attain 
psychological health is, therefore, not only to be aware of 
one s being but also to recognise and possess the full force 
of consciousness. 

Integral sadhana incorporates some of the basic elements 
of conventional systems of psychotherapy. They both try to 
delve into the hidden nature of the suffering being through 
1 uminating insight, but in their capacity and degree of 
illuminating power they differ widely. 

Psychotherapy is concerned with the ideal of human life, 
o es a IS a coritrol of a rational and strong mind, a right 
wi , a mas ery o one s emotional life and the development 
of man s capacities to be fulfilled in life. The goal in most 
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Western systems of psychotherapy is to strengthen the ego 
and utilise the positive aspects of the ego for overcoming 
psychological disturbances. For Sri Aurobindo, psychological 
disturbances and illnesses are different forms of an exac¬ 
erbated egoistic state, in which the seeker is too much 
occupied with oneself. In integral Yoga, healing takes place 
by the process of focusing on the Divine within, rather than 
the continuous placing of one's attention on the importance 
of the ego; true well-being can come only from the true Self. 
To enter integral Yoga demands an infinite trust, patience 
and self-discipline. 

A mental control can certainly effect a change, but it 
usually takes a long time and the success at the beginning 
may be only partial and is often accompanied by many 
failures. The psychotherapist is successful if the client be¬ 
comes aware of certain aggressive, impulsive drives so that 
one is able to get control over them. However, the client 
is still not liberated from these forces. The client has not 
yet freed oneself from selfish actions or repressed impulses. 

In sadhana mental control has to be replaced by spiritual 
mastery, as true mastery not only controls but also liberates 
and transforms. The sadhak in sadhana does not solely rely 
on one's personal effort alone, but also places reliance on 
the Grace and the power of the Divine. 

For Sri Aurobindo psychological difficulties do not dis-. 
appear by the mind's brooding on them. These difficulties, 
no doubt, have to be observed but if the mind stresses 
psychological difficulties then they tend to stick without a 
Solution and may even increase. Sri Aurobindo wants the 
seeker to put one's whole stress on faith and aspiration, to 
bring about a change in the poise and attitude of the mind, 
as it is from something above and outside the difficulties 
that the solution must come. This does not mean tha the 
mind has no role to play in solving psychological difficu .es, 
but the mind's task of concentrating on details and putting 
them right should be a subsidiary process. 

Catharsis as a method of expressing repressed affects, at 
times allows for a release of suppressed anger and fear. 
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and this release may be necessary. But expression of or 
indulgence in emotions need not always lead to a release 
of destructive energies. They often lead to negative habit 
patterns. The temporary feeling of well-being through 
emotional catharsis may not be lasting enough to bring about 
an inner change towards a new direction. The release of 
repressed affects may be purifying, but without rational 
insight there may be other motives which subsequently cause 
the same accumulation of feelings. In integral Yoga catharsis 
aims at the understanding of the causal elements which 
underlie the disturbing emotions i.e., the observation of the 
multiplicity of possible causes of the emotional and cognitive 
faculties. This process of self-awareness through non-at- 
tached observation leads to a certain degree of self-control, 
and with the help of renunciation of various kinds of 
attachments, the seeker is gradually able to rise above one's 
physical, vital and mental restrictions. 

Western psychotherapeutic techniques do bring underly¬ 
ing causes of mental problems to consciousness, but the 
psychological incompatibilities of the underlying forces often 
remove only secondary causes, e.g., anxiety. Psychotherapy 
analyses and explores the nature of inner conflicts and tries 
to give solutions for the removal of these conflicts. The 
psychotherapist explains certain mental processes and the 
cure of various related abnormalities that are related to these 
rrienta processes, but this does not necessarily create an 
adequate philosophy of life. Sri Aurobindo's integral Yoga, 
f other hand, tries to fathom the essence of creation 
and the meaning of life, i.e., it tries to find truths on which 
the seeker can focus one's Yfeltimschauung and way of life. 

^ f ^ ^ object of sadhana is not to make unlimited 

room for the fulfilment of the ideas of the human mind or 

ego-centred life force, but to enable the 
sadhak to discover the divine within. Sadhana as a living 

method of mental principles, and each 
sadhak has to be dealt with according to one's nature, 
capacities, real needs and according to what is best for one's 
spiritual welfare. It should be clear that integral sadhana is 
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essentially the art or discipline of living a spiritual life and 
it is not so much concerned with healing psychopathological 
symptoms. As such it cannot be seen as a form of therapy, 
but as a methodical process of surrendering the egoself to 
the larger spiritual Self. Integral Yoga is not a system 
developed for psychologically disabled clients; Sri Aurobindo 
is primarily interested in the area and development beyond 
the ego. Those seekers who are able to become aware of 
and work out their attachments and who are able to face 
intense psychological crises may benefit from integral Yoga. 

Integral yogic methods and concepts aim at the ultimate 
union with the Divine and are not meant to be palliatives 
for psychological problems. However, the integral yogic 
methods can, on one hand, have beneficial effects in reducing 
various types of stress-related disorders and in promoting 
individual growth. On the other hand, the yogic methods 
may involve certain risks, when the balance between the 
different parts of one's being is disrupted, sometimes leading 
to some serious psychopathological disorders. 


THE EGO IN TRANSPERSONAL PSYCHOTHERAPY 
AND INTEGRAL SADHANA 


In Western psychotherapy the development of the ego 
an essential stage of human development and stability 
receives all the attention. The ego functions as an adaptive 
organ, it adapts itself to a complex biological and psycho¬ 
logical environment. The ego takes care that the mdividual s 
perceptions are related to thoughts, feelings, errmtions and 
prejudices, so one sees what one expects to see. The positive 
Lpects of the ego are utilised for overcoming psychological 
disturbances, and a welMeveloped ego is ofto equa ed w. h 
psychologicai health. However, this psychological health 

indTvTdual's acJual experience. The 

instrument for this world but is not able to go beyond this 
instrume of God. Only by the victory over 

world into the Kingdom o* ^ hrpaks 

the limitaHons of the egocentric seif, when the ego breaks 
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several barriers and can conceive of union with the cosmic 
Self, can it become a fit instrument for the real Self. 

Although the transpersonal psychotherapist uses trans¬ 
personal experiences as an integral part of the therapeutic 
process and although he or she aims beyond the traditional 
ego-goals, some of the therapists emphasise the importance 
of establishing the ego-identity before it can be relinquished. 
Ego development is viewed as a stage along the way, and 
confusion in one's normal ego-centred life may be the 
starting point for the process of awakening. Surrendering 
to something greater than oneself requires a degree of self¬ 
autonomy and self-determination. The surrender of egocen- 
tricity in transpersonal psychotherapy is related to altruism 
or selfless service in the world by which the individual ego 
becomes progressively less all-important. After all, the 
principal focus of transpersonal effort remains centred on 
growth into a fuller human functioning. 

Sri Aurobindo, however, very clearly distinguishes this 
cosmic Self from collective existence; the former is spiritual 
m essence and in experience, whereas the latter is unable 
to break connections with the life of human society or human 
mankind, i.e., the sum total of individual egos. 

The ego as a false centre of unity tries to find complete¬ 
ness of one's being in an identification with a changing 
surface personality, but is unable to come to terms with the 
eternal self or one's total existence. The ego in its self¬ 
enlargement may perceive its unity with others, but this 
p^ception is ephemeral and not based on experience in 
o ^ ^ b y in the spiritual self that the sadhak is able 

o find and possess true unity. The dissolution of this 
^ e ego IS, t erefore, the necessary means for the cosmic 
divine fruition. By abolishing succes- 
practical ego-sense the sadhak comes to the 
° ^ make this self one 

iinknnwaKi°^^^ Spirit, and with the inexpressible but not 
e ranscendence. The disappearance of the ego 
^s no ring with it the destruction of one's true indi- 
VI ua ity, one s spiritual existence, but the estranged ego is 
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replaced by the true spiritual Person, and the sadhak can 
become a pure instrument of the Divine. 

Transpersonal psychotherapists and Sri Aurobindo pre¬ 
sume that the seeker has already achieved a certain degree 
of adult maturity and individuality; Without prior resolution 
of developmental tasks, such as social adjustment, personal 
identity and interpersonal relationships, these matters may 
overlap the deeper aims of psycho-spiritual disciplines. 
Nevertheless the ego, as a tool of great importance within 
its own frame of reference, becomes a hindrance when 
misapplied and, for this reason, it has to be kept in per¬ 
spective. However, for some of the transpersonal psycho¬ 
therapists, the transcendence of the ego should not be 
confused with mere loss of ego-strength. In exceeding the 
ego, the individual stops over-valuing the needs of the 
inflated ego; the latter is not dissolved but rernains intact 
with all its essential strength and weaknesses, i.e., not the 
loss or destruction of the ego, but rather seeing through the 
ego or the ego's surpassing itself. In giving up the desire 
for egocentric gratification the individual is not being de¬ 
prived of desires, but learns to acknowledge them without 
being driven to gratify them. That's why some of the 
transpersonal psychotherapists do not aim at dissolving the 
ego but at relativating it; the seeker stops identifying with 
one's ideas about this ego as there is no need any longer 

to defend one's identification ^ 

separate identity. Once the process of disidentificat on with 
the ego has started, the individual is aware that the ego 
functions, are still available if one needs to deal with eart y 
matters, but by now one has better things to do, i.e re¬ 
establishing an intimate relationship with one s true self. In 
Zs way elo-transcendence does not mean loss of one s ego- 
way, g behaviour, but the individual can see 

Tough trlracX. for one's wUfed 

^Te of the >-PXrpT"tVorh ^ 
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other unresolved emotional matters) in order to clarify and 
purify underlying psychological problems before spiritual 
awakening takes place. This view is thus described by Ken 
Wilber: "Most neurotics suffer not because of a lack of ego- 
transcendence, but from the prior lack of ego-esteem, and 
therapy must be, first and foremost, the facilitator of strong 
ego-esteem, and then—-but only then—the facilitator of ego- 
transcendence."' Only a strong psychological grounding, a 
mature level of ego-organisation, allows the practitioner to 
enter into those spiritual practices which aim at the mani¬ 
festation of mature psycho-spiritual development, i.e., tran¬ 
scending various personality structures as well as the de¬ 
velopment of awareness to deal with the powerful energies 
in the transegoic realm. 


When the ego has not yet come to terms with its less 
respectable instincts, it may get possessed by the strongly 
repressed unconscious. There is always the danger of dis¬ 
order when the position of the ego is called into question. 
But when the ego is first balanced, before it is transcended, 

^ Ml conscious by the unconscious contents 

will be smoothly integrated. By now, when the tamed ego 
surpasses itself there is an integration and no invasion of 
e conscious by primordial, repressed contents. This does 
not mean that people with unstable egos are not fit for 
spiritual growth; for people still working on their disturbed 
unconscious realms spiritual growth means fortifying the 

Ihe point of view of sadhana, the ego is the main 

snirih^ greatest pitfalls in the process of 

rW. f .de'^elopment. However, it is essential to place the 

process of evolution, 
scendeiKe ^ ^ analyse its limitations and tran- 


bptwppn fK ®go is making a distinction 

• f rne'. Objects and persons are 

npndpnf 1'^ ^ Separate, distinct and inde- 

inHiviHi ^ practical constitution of the 

iduals consciousness, is devised to centralise the 
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activities of Nature in the individual, and its function is 
meaningfully described by Sri Aurobindo: "Man the indi¬ 
vidual has to affirm, to distinguish his personality against 
Nature, to be powerfully himself, to evolve all his human 
capacities of force and knowledge and enjoyment so that 
he may turn them upon her and upon the world with more 
and more mastery and force; his self-discriminating egoism 
is given him as a means for this primary purpose."^ 

The I or ego, however, as a formation of the physical, 
vital and mental nature, is only constituted for the purpose 
of centralising and individualising the outer consciousness 
and action. This egocentric individualisation is only a su¬ 
perficial formation. It is simultaneously the source of imper¬ 
fection, as it builds up a wall of division. It is separated 
by ignorance from other-selves and from the inner Divinity. 
For Sri Aurobindo, the ego is more related to the enslave¬ 
ment to the need for satisfaction of desires, wants, needs 
and ambitions. The ego-sense has its value at the lower levels 
of existence, and it is indispensable for the evolution of the 
lower life but a hindrance for the development of the higher 


l6V6ls. 

In order to be a possessor of one's being, the sadhak must 
find out one's highest Self, the real man within rather than 
one's mental, vital and physical ego. The individual soul, 
as the true spiritual being, appears in its complete truth when 
the sadhak gets rid of the ego and of one s false separative 
sense of individuality. When the true being, a comprehensive 
and unifying centre from within, is discovered, utility 
of the ego is outgrown. But how could the ego be abolished? 
Could a society survive if the majority of ^s people become 
entirely selfless? Does the annihilation of the 
imply the giving up of hope or the giving up of ambition 
or the striding for a better future? It will take thousands 
of years but it will be necessary in the process of evolution 
It the Xn without an ego identifies oneself with the 
cLmon good, flrst with humamly as a whole, later 

with the Divine Wiil beyond humanity. 

Ste sutordinaHon of the ego to the progress ar,d happiness 
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of the human race belongs to the mental and moral world 
of ethics and not to a spiritual ideal. Humanitarian interests 
may have a purifying effect but can only remove the grosser 
forms of the ego. According to Sri Aurobindo, "The greatest 
service to humanity ... is to prepare or find the way by which 
the individual and the collective man can transcend the ego 
and live in its true self, no longer bound to ignorance, 
incapacity, ■ disharmony and sorrow."^ 

In all sadhaks, the ego is proven to be a stumbling block 
and it is not possible to get rid of the ego movements all 
at once. The ego and its desires are one of the main causes 


of the spiritual casualties take place in sadhana. Even the 
possibility of detachment from and sublimation of the ego 
are not entirely free from serious dangers. It is not very 
difficult to starve the ego by rejecting all its impulses of action 
or to exalt it to a trance of peace and ecstacy, but sadhana 
aims to arrive at a divine manhood which shall be the perfect 
instrument of a divine action; each difficulty has to be 
entirely experienced and entirely mastered. 

The first stages of sadhana, with almost all sadhaks, are 
egocentric. One's own endeavour is inevitable for most, as 
without It there would be no sufficient push or will to bring 
a out t e first necessary changes. However, the expulsion 
of fhs ego cannot be done only by the will 
and Its efforts. At a certain stage of preparation, the negative 
a emp y a denial of the reality of the ego and its rejection 
must be replaced by the positive side of the sadhana, i.e., 
ixing one s thoughts constantly upon the One and the 
c everywhere. During the progress in sadhana the 
i gradually able to get rid of the ego 

fVi ff simple mechanism of breaking through 

nrl ^ a constant and exclusive 

p ning Divine Force, and an unreserved surrender 

o I s guidance. Another means of release from the ego is 
e con ro o t e psychic being within, exerting its influence 
irec y upon t e rebellious parts. For a complete elimination 
^ ^ u sadhak has to rise into the Supermind 

an ring own its supramental consciousness into the lower 
active nature. 
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GOD IN TRANSPERSONAL PSYCHOTHERAPY AND 
INTEGRAL SADHANA 


Is God used as a projected salvation against despair borne 
of the absurd, and does man create a God in his or her 
emotional need for immortality? Is God being used as a 
replacement for unsatisfied human life on earth, and as a 
psychotherapeutic means against the vagueness regarding 
the meaning of life as presented to humans? 

Man has an innate urge to transcend the apparently real 
and the element of godhead lies dormant in many people. 
God as infinite Truth is experienced by each person m the 
light of one's own tendencies and temperament. These 
individual tendencies propel different individual to see only 
that aspect of the infinite that is in tune with their tempera¬ 
ments. However, that God is only one's projection of God. 

God is in danger when He/She is at the mercy of the 
hurdle of human motives, of which one's own well-being is 
perhaps the most noble one. God is still alive as a paycho- 
Lical status, but this same God is not a ^lity withm *e 
seeker's Weltmschautmg. With one's psycho.social problems 
mLninglessness, and metaphysical fears, 
wordly Mlvation, as if man is the measurement of 
The individual accepfs one's wordly involvement as the high 
est welfare and life itself becomes the ultimate aim rather than 
SoalencinK and loving God from within. By prioritising the 
tatellectual and emotional faculties over the spirilual ones, 
there remains nothing more important af 
himself The absolufe reason of everything remains exclu 
siv”L human and God is merely a psychological necessity a 
deep-rooted human wish fulfilment, and such a p-oiected 

SeM^ntded for an ^nSS hirnTife on 001*0' 

u^asathe^eutic^^^^^ 

Sam able 

this within a therapeu God through precon- 

metaphysical ght^reduces God's experiential 

ceived categories or tno g 
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significance; making God something which the seeker can 
comprehend by one's thoughts and feelings is to take away 
God's spiritual essence. The belief in God as a support for 
one's own salvation, as a healer of one's loneliness on earth 
is not the same as loving or knowing God as an end in it¬ 
self, as a reality present in one's life. Such a God as the sub¬ 
ject of an existential realm need not become a mere concep¬ 
tual abstraction. 

When God is used as a speculative, theoretical psychologi¬ 
cal concept—all that which can be seen—then this God is re¬ 
lated conceptually with worldly ideas, which can be experi- 
entially verified. But such theoretical concepts omit the indi¬ 
vidual involvement in a higher transcendental dimension and 
the intuitive communion with something that still needs to 
be defined in terms that the human mind can comprehend. 
The psychological God-image of concepts and theories is not 
the same God who is hidden behind this image, the Being 
of all Being and the Ground of all life. The naturalistic vi¬ 
sion of a personal God can become an indulgent emotional¬ 
ism confirming our prejudices rather than compelling us to 
transcend them. A God who does not transcend the personal 
ptegory may in some profound sense be a product of the 
imagination of the human mind, and by creating an idol it 
pushes God outside the human condition. To look at the re¬ 
ality of things behind man's projected idea about God reveals 
God as the Source of everything. When God is no longer 
viewed from the limited psychological realm, but as this 
Source of the One and the All, then God is able to manifest 
ise in e m ividual s life. Again, God when used as a prac- 
^ 3 y remove obstacles but such a psychological 
God gives birth to passive and blind faith. The effort to gain 
faim IS not a mere matter of belief in the Divine, but also an 
, ^ ° ^ ^ presence of the Divine within us. Men 

ve e a 1 ute of divinity within themselves and men and 
God do not remain distinct orders of being. 

The practical interest of transpersonal psychotherapy in God 

//spiritual realisation of the union 
with God, but uses' God only for understanding this entire 
a air. ranspersonal psychology acknowledges mystical and 
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spiritual experiences as symbols which indeed point to what 
we know' as God, though many of the transpersonal psycholo¬ 
gists often remain searching for the absolute ground of ev¬ 
erything almost exclusively in man rather than the Divine. 
The transpersonal exploration of the mystical dimensions of 
life and its preoccupation with man's spiritual aspirations for 
a 'human spirituality' could be a highly valuable self-prepara¬ 
tion for Sri Aurobindo's aim and destiny of human life. 


Sri Aurobindo is aware of the pragmatic God-image which 
is at the mercy of the bundle of human needs and he writes, 
"It may be asked how is that devotion high and noble, which 
seeks God only for the worldly boons he can give or as 
a refuge in sorrow and suffering, and not the Divine for 
its own sake? ... where there is not knowledge, the devotee 
does not approach the Divine in his integral all-embracing 
truth, but constructs imperfect names and images of the 
Godhead which are only reflections of his own need, 
temperament and nature, and he worships them to help or 
appease his natural longings. He constructs for the Godhead 
the name and form of a divinised Christ or Buddha, or else 
some composite of natural qualities ... and to that he raises 
his altars without and in his heart and mind and falls down 
before it to demand from it worldly good and joy or healmg 
of his wounds. ... Still the supreme Godhead does not at 
all reject these devotees because of their imperfect vision. 
For the Divine in his supreme transcendent being, unborn, 
imminuable and superior to all these partial manifestations, 
cannot be easily known to any living creature. ... Therefore 
according to their nature, as they approach he accepts 
their bhakti [devotion] and answers to it with the reply of 

divine love and compassion. I . 

certain kind of manifestation th/ough which the 
human intelligence can touch him, these desires 
means by which our souls turn towards him. nor is any 
means oy inpffpctive whatever its limitations, 

devotion worthless or 

It has the one gran desire and the spiritual 

faith in his worship he gets ms aes 

realisation for which he is at the moment fitted ... By 
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knowing the Divine in his forms and qualities, he shall come 
to know him as the All and the Transcendent who is the 
source of all things."** 

Integral sadhana aims at giving ourselves wholeheartedly 
to the attempt at possessing the fullness of God, to be perfect 
and pure as God is pure and perfect, and afterwards when 
we are ourselves perfect souls to bring all mankind to the 
same divine perfection. For Sri Aurobindo God is in His/ 
Her ultimate existence beyond all manifestation; in relation 
to the world He/She is that which transcends all universal 
existence, but also that which contains and upholds the 
universe. As the suprerne Personality, "the Personal God is 
not limited by His qualities. He is capable of infinite qualities 
and beyond them and lord of them to use them as He will, 
and He manifests Himself in varidus names and forms of 
His infinite godhead to satisfy the desire and need of the 
individual soul according to its own nature and personality. 
It is for this reason that the normal European mind finds 
it so difficult to understand Indian religion as distinct from 
Vedantic or Sankhya philosophy, because it cannot easily 
conceive of a personal God with infinite qualities, a personal 
God who is not a Person, but the sole real Person and the 
source of all personality. Yet that is the only valid and 
corriplete truth of the divine Personality. ... Through the 
realisation of higher and higher principles of being and states 
of conscious existence we arrive ... at the transcendent 
Existence itself which is also the Existent who transcends 


all definition by personality and yet is always that which 
is the essence of personality."® God is both the Personal 
Brahman and the Impersonal Brahman. There is no difference 
between these two stages, for every impersonal State de¬ 
pends upon a manifest Personality. 

As soon as man is assured of a natural existence, he or she 
is able to move upwards. Humanity's spiritual fulfilment or 
God-attainment implies exceeding man's present apparent 
manhood and becoming what one really is, divine in the na¬ 
ture of the world. For Sri Aurobindo, man and the universe 
are veiled aspects of God; in the spiritual experience the 
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experiencer is one with God and this oneness is the character¬ 
istic of Spirit. In integral Yoga, God is not a mere extra-cosmic 
being or only a static transcendent absolute entity, dominat¬ 
ing man and the world as something foreign to His nature. 
God is related to the supra-cosmic. He/She embraces and in¬ 
cludes the universe, the Cosmic Self that upholds all beings 
but He/She is also the Self of each individual. Thus Sri 
Aurobindo observes that, “in order to fulfil God in the indi¬ 
vidual we must exceed the individual. The removal of limited 


ego and the possession of cosmic consciousness is the first 
aim of our sadhana. In order to fulfil God in the cosmos, indi¬ 
vidually, we must transcend the universe. The ascension into 
transcendent.cp.ijsciousness is the second aim of our sadhana."* 
If God represents some Being totally different from man or 
life, completely outside the universe, then it might be averred 
that man can never be transformed into the Divine being. Sri 
Aurobindo maintains that God, out of pure self-delight, rep¬ 
licates Himself in the universe, and by the Grace of God man 
can rise from one's present condition. Integral sadhana pre¬ 
pares the seeker for the reception of this Divine Grace. Ac¬ 
cording to Sri Aurobindo, "In order to exceed our Nature 
and become Divine we must first get God; for we are the 
lower imperfect term of our being. He is the higher perfect 
term.... TTie attainment of God is the true object of all human 
effort for which all the other efforts, political, social, literary, 
intellectual are only a necessary condition and preparation of 

The bedrock of Sri Aurobindo's Yoga is the potential di¬ 
vinity of every soul. Spiritual endeavour consists in striving 
to mLifest this divinity. For Sri Aurobindo rnan stands in an 
integral relation to God and has the attribute o divinity within 
onielf He has given the human aspiration for the Divine a 
unauenchable thirst for God, immortal- 
hK InIstLSandthinkinglaboratory in 

ityandbhss.Manismeuyins 

Sead within the individual. ThU realtotion of 
tne niaaen ou manifestation of the Divine in 

on"brcomes *e ultimate aim and destiny of man. As 
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pointed out by Sri Aurobindo, "God exists in Himself and not 
by virtue of the cosmos or of man, while man and the cosmos 
exists by virtue of God and not in themselves except in so far 
as their being is one with the being of God. But still they are 
a manifestation of the power of God.... What appears here as 
man is an individual being of the Divine; the Divine extended 
in multiplicity is the Self of all individual existences. More¬ 
over, it is through the knowledge of self and the world that 
man arrives at the knowledge of God and he cannot attain to 
it otherwise. It is not by rejecting God's-manifestation, but by 
rejecting his own ignorance of it and the results of his igno¬ 
rance, that he can best lift up and offer the whole of his being 
and consciousness and energy and joy of being into the Di¬ 
vine Existence. He may do this through himself, one manifes¬ 
tation, or he may do it through the universe, another mani¬ 
festation."" Though the quest itself has specific dangers and 
inevitable paradoxes, for several reasons the progress of be¬ 
ing in our youngest solar system is not without contraries. 

TRANSPERSONAL PSYCHOTHERAPY AND 
INTEGRAL SADHANA 

Transpersonal psychotherapy and integral sadhana take con¬ 
sciousness as the true subject matter of psychology. Both ap¬ 
proaches are concerned with the development of the latent 
possibilities of human nature, man's potential for spiritual 
growth and higher states of consciousness. The purpose of 
transpersonal psychotherapy is to widen the concept of what 
constitutes human nature and bring about a synthesis into 
human psychology of the modern scientific approach and tra¬ 
ditional Eastern and Western contemplative insights and wis¬ 
dom. It provides a basis for cross-cultural psychology, 
emphasising the study of transcendental and religious experi¬ 
ences and man's higher functions in order to be able to grasp 
the unifying and universal elements characteristic of all cul¬ 
tures. 

Transpersonal psychotherapists in general attempt to find 
adequate answers to the fundamental questions of life. Some 
of the therapists examine the various psychological processes 
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in the context of spiritual development and guide the seeker 
towards an opening beyond the psychological structures of 
the self, effecting healing and/or growth. Those transpersonal 
psychotherapists maintain that there is a higher state of being 
than the mere psychological state; our true identity is not only 
a psychological self but also a spiritual Self, and psycho-spiri¬ 
tual development aims at realising our true identity with the 
Self's spiritual Ground. 

Transpersonal psychotherapists who are dealing with spiri¬ 
tual issues during psychotherapy are often confronted with 
the seeker's psychological difficulties. The search within is 
not without psychological risks. Almost every seeker in one's 
search for the Divine will be confronted with one's unresolved 


psychological problems. On the way to inner freedom the 
seeker is irrevocably bound to encounter one's aggression, 
fears, limitations, insecurities, pains, loneliness, etc., but si¬ 
multaneously he or she also discovers new unknown areas 
within, which often creates a sense of inner fulfilment. As a 
technique for self-rexploration and self-analysis; transpersonal 
psychotherapy can be seen as a form of self-healing, when it 
supplies the seeker with the necessary tools for inner free¬ 
dom and release from human suffering due to one s bondage 
to one's own acquired nature. As such, it actualises the inner 
reality of man and one's craving for the Divine. 

Sadhana often generates an intense effect and also has its 
potential risks of phases of chaos. However, in the course of 
pracHce the psychic transformation enables the sadhak to tackle 
one's problems in a more orderly manner, and the disinte¬ 
grated mental structure gets united into a synthetic entity. 
For Sri Aurobindo the divine Guide of the sadhana is the psy- 
■ chic being; a mental rule or mental consciousness cannot be its 
leader. It is always the psychic being *at is the rea cause o 
man's turning to spiritual life and one's grea est help m it. It 
is the psychic being which opens the entire lower nature to 

“'"in'^srLrobindo's Yoga of self-perfectiom ';inteUectual, 
volitional ethical, emoHonal, aestheric and physical tainmg 
are aU so much to the good, but they are 
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only in the end a constant n\ovement in a circle without any 
last delivering and illumining aim, unless they arrive at a 
point when- they can open themselves to the power and 
presence of the Spirit and admit its direct workings. This 
direct working effects a conversion of the whole being which 
is the indispensable condition of our real perfection ... So 
long as there is only an intellectual, ethical and other self¬ 
training for the now normal purposes of life which does not 
travel beyond the ordinary circle of working of mind, life 
and body, we are still only in the obscure and yet unillumined 
preparatory Yoga of Nature; we are still in pursuit of only 
an ordinary human perfection ... By personal effort a 
precursory change, a preliminary conversion can be effected 
... That is as far as man can go by his unaided or indirectly 
aided effort, because that is an effort of mind and mind 
cannot climb beyond itself permanently."’ 

Integral Yoga aims at a divine perfection where the Divine 
becomes the direct guidance of the sadhana. Unlike 
transpersonal psychology, the yoga of integral perfection 
aims not only at the realisation but also at the perfection 
of the seeker's divine nature. 

"In order that this spiritual being may not be something 
vague and indefinable or else but imperfectly realised and 
dependent on the mental support and the mental limitations, 
it seeks to go beyond mind to the supramental knowledge, 
will, sense, feeling, intuition, dynamic initiation of vital and 
physical action, all that makes the native working of the 
spiritual being. ... It rejects nothing that is essential in the 
mundane aim, but enlarges it, finds and lives in its greater 
and its truer meaning now hidden from it, transfigures it 
from a limited, earthly and mortal thing to a figure of 
intimate, divine and immortal values."’® 

Could it be that the transpersonal techniques need a more 
deep-rooted metaphysical approach to man in order to 
transform human life into a divine life? 

For Sri Aurobindo, and Indian psychology in general, man 
is in his or her very essence a divine or spiritual being: each 
and every seeker is a portion and manifestation of the divine 
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with latent possibilities. His integral sadhana emphasises the 
genuineness of the sadhak's own divine nature. The trans¬ 
personal psychotherapist assumes that man possesses sparks 
of the soul, which are spiritual 'substances', and with this 
substance man is able to commune with God. But in doing 
so the therapist is mixing up the word soul with the psyche, 
seeing the former as an epiphenomenon of the latter. As such 
there remains a qualitative difference between the human 
being and the Divine, whereas for Sri Aurobindb man is by 
his/her entire nature a divine being, i.e., the seeker is a 
searching soul rather than only having a soul. 

In transpersonal psychology the soul is often only a 
hypothesis, but in integral sadhana the realisation of the soul 
is pursued as a matter of experience. The soul-entity in the 
transcendental realm is not identical with the chemical 
components of the body, although without them it would 
have no means of material expression. The individual can 
realise and conceptualise the psychic being for him or herself 
but can never localise it on the laboratory table i.e., one 
cannot dissect the soul under a microscope. 

Sri Aurobindo would agree with the transpersonal psy¬ 
chotherapist that the lower nature and its obstacles have to 
be seen and purified; the more the lower nature is purified 
the easier is the descent of the higher Nature, although 
excessive preoccupation with the lower realin may not be 
very helpful. The seeker must become conscious of one's 
defects, "lay oneself before the light, see, reject, and change." 
Sri Aurobindo emphasises the importance of the descent of 
the spiritual Nature, "it is more true that the more the higher 
Nature descends, the more the lower is purified. Neither 
the complete purification nor the permanent and perfect 
manifestation can come all at once, it is a matter of time 
and patient progress. The two (purification and mamfesta- 
tion) go on progressing side by side and become more and 
more strongW play into each other's hands-that is the usual 

course of the sadhana. ” -lu c • 

Some transpersonal psychotherapists agree with Sri 
Aurobindo's views, but they also maintain that, m certain 
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cases, purification needs an initial preoccupation on the lower 
nature, in order to avoid the various problems and dangers 
related to obstinate and hidden resistances and ego-enlarge¬ 
ment, i.e., a deep-rooted investigation and working out of 
wrong movements rather than laying oneself before the light 
and waiting for the descent of the spiritual Nature. Sri 
Aurobindo is aware of such cases where stubborn resistances 
of the lower nature "have to be fought out or worked out— 
fought out if the nature is unsteady or insists violently, 
worked out if the will is steady and the nature moderate 
in its reactions."^^ 

Could transpersonal psychotherapy be of any assistance 
during this "fighting it out" process? After such preparation 
where the resistances of the lower nature have been ad¬ 
equately dealt with, the psychic or enlightened mental will 
can guide the seeker quietly tlirough all remaining difficulties. 

As Sri Aurobindo's integral sadhana is not an easy practice 
and is often very difficult, especially in the initial stages, 
some seekers may need a few preliminary steps before they 
are ready to face all these difficulties. However, transpersonal 
psychotherapists must be aware of the aim of integral Yoga, 
and their psycho-spiritual methods should fit in and not 
contradict the path of integral sadhana. 

Sri Aurobindo and the transpersonal psychotherapist look 
at the spiritual or mystical experience as something different 
from the normal waking consciousness. Both wish to give 
the spiritual experience a place in • the natural area of 
experience within the human personality. The individual in 
the transcendent experience transcends the psychodynamic 
level and enters into the transpersonal realm—unifying 
spiritual and psychological perspectives. Though the 
transpersonal psychotherapist deals with the experience of 
an extension of identity beyond the usual limits of the ego 
and personality, beyond space and time, and enquires into 
the essential nature of Being, these explorations remain mostly 
confined to the highest reaches of human nature, and it seems 
that many transpersonal psychotherapists are often more 
concerned with the concept of 'humem' instead of the 'divine'. 
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For most of the transpersonal psychotherapists, the pri¬ 
mary focus remains centred on the growth towards a fuller 
human functioning, but in doing so they ignore the com¬ 
prehending essence of man, i.e., to move to the divine to 
meet the needs of the soul. For Sri Aurobindo, the various 
ways to inner freedom are accompanied by a surrender to 
a higher Power and not surrender of the psyche to the 
potential of the individual. 

For Sri Aurobindo the transpersonal experience, as a 
specific mode of human comprehension, cannot be the 
complete and highest possible experience; these experiences 
may have a transcendental dimension but are not necessarily 
integral and spiritual (they pertain to or concern the Spirit). 
In transcending the ego, the transpersonal experience creates 
the universalisation of being, an expansion of consciousness 
towards the dimensions of the entire universe. But this 
universalisation of being is for Sri Aurobindo not an objective 
extension of the empirical consciousness. It is the collective 
ideal of the Divine that carries with it the solution and 
remedy to the disharmonies of existence as encountered by 
humans. Sri Aurobindo's sadhana aims at the transformation 
or divinisation of the values of humanity with the realisation 
of spiritual self-perfection; the values of humanity will be 
subo^rdinated to those of the Spirit, as it is the soul, which 

is the source of all values. nf 

Transpersonal psychology envisages the possibility of 
developing higher Leas of awareness through Ira^peisonaliy 
oriented therapeutic activities. 

Dlav an important role in stimulating the individual s effort 
fn the procL of psycho-spiritual growth, but are not meant 

to stimulate ^^gy^l^o^spiritual methods such as 

However, have a much deeper 

meditation In 'integral sadhana, these 

meaning for Awobi ^ 

methods are founded on a sy P ^ the paths of Karma 

and are seen in a wider context inciuaing 

and Bhakti. transpersonal investigations 

Moreover, the results of the transp 
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can be questioned on the ground that spiritual issues cannot 
be investigated in isolation but need to be contextualised, 
viewing them in the light of classical ancestry. Such a task 
can be undertaken only by those skilled investigators who 
are directly involved in, or at least familiar with the specific 
spiritual discipline and its actual practices. The transpersonal 
intellectual quest for truth should be distinguished from Sri 
Aurobindo's practical realisation of truth, including the 
means that lead to this realisation. Transpersonal psycho¬ 
therapists, attempting to explore the spiritual realm using 
therapeutic and scientific methods should therefore not omit 
the context in which spiritual disciplines are developed, and 
they should also describe its intent or purpose as well as 
the conditions for its rightful application. 

In the application of transpersonal-therapeutic models, the 
transpersonal psychotherapist might abolish all the individual's 
ego limitations, but this does not automatically lead to the 
experience of unity with the Divine. As long as the individual 
lacks a proper spiritual attitude—aspiration for, as well as 
an opening and surrender to the Divine—then all psycho¬ 
logical methods may be very valuable for the integration 
o the personality, but need not bring the individual into 
direct contact with one's spiritual development. 

At present, the approach of transpersonal psychology 
leans more towards a mutual influence and relationship 
etween the spiritual and psychological realms, than to the 
mere y sequential link of the linear model in which spiritual 
development emerges only after psychological development 
IS coinp ete . Psychological integration need not always be 
completed before spiritual realisation, and the latter need 
not a ways include psychological integration. Spiritual 
rea isation cannot always be measured or evaluated in terms 
o psyc o ogy, at times, psychological wholeness may be 
ismtegrated but this may not affect the realisation of the 
Divme soul within. 

Psychological development and spiritual development are 
not the same thing, and even though there might be a correla- 
lon an mutual interaction between the two, yet spiritual 
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development may have different complex pathways and is, 
therefore, not identical to psychological development. Some¬ 
times, these paths intermingle but at other times they remain 
separate. Depending upon the psycho-spiritual make-up of 
the seeker, the transpersonal psychotherapist assumes that 
psychological and spiritual healing can be pursued simulta¬ 
neously and need not take place sequentially. 

For Sri Aurobindo, however, the sadhak will find a com¬ 
plete resolution to the psychological obstacles of his egoic ex¬ 
istence only by entering into the spiritual realm. It is in the 
connection with the spiritual realm that the sadhak will find a 
transforming significance, and a full transformation of psy¬ 
chological difficulties occurs only when the sadhak opens one¬ 
self to the spiritual realm. 

A purely psychological approach to the spiritual inner and 
higher parts of the being, cut off from Sri Aurobindo s 
metaphysical vision reduces the latter to the former, but the 
sources of the spiritual realm go well beyond psychological 
processes. 

Integral Yoga is not primarily concerned with the attain¬ 
ment of a particular psychological state, and though psycho¬ 
logical health is a necessary preliminary step towards per¬ 
fection and integration, it is in the elaboration of the goals 
of the spiritual, liberated individual that Sri Aurobindo 
sharply diverges from any form of Western psychotherapy. 

In psychological developments, the seeker is allowed to 
focus more clearly on the various psychological aspects of 
human experience which may have certain consequences for 
spiritual development. Sri Aurobindo is aware that, m the 
transformation of the being, psychological self-analysis has 
an immense value and is practically indispensable and 

co„4>^n or 

e°ng°“p=y"ogical self-knowledge U only a key or 
pure oeing. i y “ vvhich the seeker has to make 

Srhi^erctdee;!:: Sveu are adained. Wllh the help of 
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spiritual practices and Divine Grace, the seeker aims at the 
manifestation of the soul or the Divine Power within. 

Integral sadhana and transpersonal psychotherapy are, 
therefore, not contradictory to each other, rather they are 
complementary, representing different levels of health and 
growth, and are simply dealing with different ranges of 
human development. All the experiences of the transpersonal 
psychotherapist receive their true value and are accepted in 
Sri Aurobindo's integral sadhana, but ultimately they are 
filled with the light of a greater Spirit. Transpersonal 
psychotherapy could be useful in helping the individual 
become stable and strong, and in providing the spiritual 
seeker with a first illuminating insight, before one enters 
the difficult path of Sri Aurobindo's integral Yoga. 

When transpersonal psychotherapy and integral sadhana 
are well combined in their true balance, then their views, 
each with its own reality, are correlative. The combined 
insight of integral sadhana and transpersonal psychotherapy 
will contribute further to the progress of psychology, and 
their combined wisdom might accomplish what neither can 
do alone. 
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CHAPTER X 


A Critical Evaluation of 
Ken Wilber's Commentary on the 
Refinement of Sri Aurobindo's 
'Individual' Integral Yoga 


Ken Wilber admits that Sri Aurobindo has had and still 
continues to have a profound influence on his work, and 
that Sri Aurobindo was instrumental in his moving from 
Wilber I to Wilber II model. However, he refines these 
models later, into Wilber III and IV, and by now he 
comments on the limitations of Sri Aurobindo's integral 
view Actually, Ken Wilber's criticism of Sri Aurobindo is 
not a repudiation of Sri Aurobindo's vision but a refinement 
Ken Wilber states that Sri Aurobindo's 'individual integml 
Yoga and practice is "especially focused on integrating the 
Ascending and Descending currents in the human being, thus 
embracing the entire spectrum of consciousness m both a 
transcendental/ascending and immanent/descending fash¬ 
ion ... But that approach is really just the beguming of a 
much more integral view. ... A truly integral Yoga needs 
to take a much fuller account of the Western conlribuUons 
of psychology, psychotherapy, and personal transformation 
0<en Wilber^lIX and it needs most especially to be set m 
the context of the four quadrants and their h^torical un- 

^°Fj,r®Km°Wilb*teI refinements are cruciai ''especially 
For Ken W specific details of mtegrating 

Lrm S “d 

“rKen”wrr's opinion, Sri Aurobindo's model lacks 
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the developmental details of the transitional structures and 
self-sense which are associated with the basic structures and 
levels of the Upper-left quadrant (consciousness) and upper- 
right quadrant (body). But it also lacks an understanding 
of the cultural and social influence on individual conscious¬ 
ness and behaviour. 

Ken Wilber maintains that none of the Romantics (from 
Schelling, Richte and Hegel to the Romantic poets) would 
have understood the four quadrants very well, and their 
comprehension of the transpersonal stages would have been 
rather limited. He assumes that these shortcomings were 
mainly due to the failure to develop transpersonal practices. 
Their systems were mistaken for metaphysics, as they lacked 
an experiential methodology to reproduce in consciousness 
the spiritual insights of their founders. Another failure of 
the idealist movement was related to the misidentification 
of the transpersonal domain with vision-logic. 

For Ken Wilber a truly integral practice puts an equal 
importance on the upper-left quadrant (consciousness in its 
broadest sense) and on the upper-right quadrant (body in 
its broadest sense). This integration then acts as a quickening 
process of evolution from the gross bodymind to the causal 
bodymind. But the lower-left and lower-right quadrants, the 
cultural and social dimensions in their broadest sense, are 
also part of the overall integral practice. In this context, a 
balanced 'all-level, all-quadrant' programme can be devel¬ 
oped for integral practice 

In his Integral Psychology, Ken Wilber writes again, in a 
similar way, on the shortcomings of Sri Aurobindo's integral 
system. He admits the magnitude of Sri Aurobindo's achieve¬ 
ments, but Sri Aurobindo's greatest shortcoming is a short- 
coming aced by all theorists, namely, the unavailability of 
the important discoveries made since his time. "Aurobindo 
was ^ost concerned with the transformations of conscious- 
ness ( Pper eft) and the correlative changes in the material 
. °. X ^ Although he had many important 

insights on the social and political system, he did not seem 
o grasp t e actual interrelations of cultural, social. 
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intentional, and behavioral aspects, nor did his analysis at 
any point proceed on the level of intersubjectivity (Lower 
Left) and interobjectivity (Lower Right)."^ 

But how could Sri Aurobindo have been aware in his time 
of the discoveries of modem cognitive science made many 
years after his time? It seems, therefore, that Ken Wilber's 
criticism regarding Sri Aurobindo's shortcomings is more 
applicable to the followers of Sri Aurobindo, who are not 
paying sufficient attention and making sufficient effort .to 
integrate contemporary scientific discoveries within the 
context of Sri Aurobindo's integral Yoga. They are often not 
convinced of the necessity of looking critically at Sri 
Aurobindo's spiritual views and attuning themselves to the 
most recent developments in fields such as physics, biochem¬ 
istry, genetics and clinical psychology. 

Could it be that Ken Wilber, in lus integral vision, often 
analyses and synthesises various concepts, ideas and insights 
which were already extensively elaborated upon by Sri 
Aurobindo? Is Ken Wilber only using a different language 
to explain concepts and ideas similar to those developed in 
Sri Aurobindo's model? No doubt, Ken Wilber's achievement 
lies in his ability to analyse and integrate these concepts with 
the discoveries of contemporary science. 

Did Sri Aurobindo's integral approach recognise that the 
various levels of inner consciousness have corre ates with 
other quadrants? Was he aware that 

have correlates in the material domain, =''<^ *at individual 
consciousness does not arise on its own, but that it has 
cultural contours and arises due 
Did he take into 

social system in ) ^ the contents of individual 

Aumbindo mahe a 

consciousness. i his sniritual objectives and 

sufficiently strong scLdfic goals which can be 

social, economic, ^ criterif? Did he overlook 

tested by -y social or 

the fact that the di intentional, behavioural, social 

spirit each have four aspects. 
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and cultural, i.e., an 'all-level, all-quadrant' approach, inte¬ 
grating consciousness, culture and nature? 

An answer to these questions needs a detailed description 
of Sri Aurobindo's views on science, metaphysics, the re¬ 
lation between the individual and the collectivity, sociology, 
culture, religion, ethics, and his future vision. 

(A) SRI AUROBINDO'S VIEWS ON SCIENCE 

Science has brought to man an increased mastery over one's 
physical surroundings, but it does not provide adequate self- 
knowledge or true life-unity and spiritual oneness. The 
present state of scientific knowledge is characterised by Sri 
Aurobindo in this way; "Science pursuing its cold and even 
way has made discoveries which have served on one side 
a practical humanitarianism, on the other hand supplied 
monstrous weapons to egoism and mutual destruction; it has 
made possible a gigantic efficiency of organisation which has 
been used on one side for the economic and social amelio¬ 
ration of the nations and on the other for turning each into 
a colossal battering-ram of aggression, ruin and slaughter. 
It has given rise on the one side to a large rationalistic and 
altruistic humanitarianism, on the other it has justified a 
godless egoism, vitalism, vulgar will to power and success. 
It has drawn mankind together and given it a new hope 
and at the same time crushed it with the burden of a 
monstrous commercialism."^ 

Science has always been considered primarily as a means 
of gaining knowledge of reality, and practical utility comes 
afterwards as a secondary by-product. However, science 
itself cannot explain the ultimate reality, it can only at best 
describe phenomena. In order to comprehend the total 
reality it requires an integral vision facility. Physical science 
cannot claim anything on these higher and inner regions as 
It oes not have the means of enquiry or any possibility of 
arriving at any valid decision. Sti Aurobindo does not deny 
the worth of the achievements and the positive knowledge 
of science, but he wants to complete it by gaining knowledge 
of the essential truth of things as distinguished from their 
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phenomenal appearances. To do so, he suggests that scien¬ 
tists probe upward and inward' rather than remaining 
content with only surface scrutiny. As expressed by Sri 
Aurobindo, "the physical scientist probing into phenomena 
erects formulas and standards based on the objective and 
phenomenal reality and its processes; he has to act as if 
matter and energy alone existed and mind were only an 
observer of an independent physical reality.... The psycholo¬ 
gist, probing independently into mind consciousness and 
mind unconsciousness, discovers another domain of realities, 
subjective in its character, which has its own law and process; 
to him Mind may even come to appear as the key- of the 
real. Matter as only a field for mind, and spirit apart from 
mind as something unreal. But there is a farther probing 
which brings up the truth of self and spirit and estabUshes 
a greater order of the real in which there is a reversal of 
our view both of the subjective mind realities and objective 
physical realities so that they are seen as things phenomenal, 
Lcondary, dependent upon the truth of self and the realities 
of the spirit. In this deeper search into things mind and 
matter begin to wear the appearance of a lesser order of 
the real and may easily come to appear umeal... an origmal 
and ultimate consciousness embracing all the terms o ex¬ 
istence in a single integral view would see the whole in its 
spiritual essential reality and the phenomenon as a phenom- 

more than a support 

for .he ™nd, —y pr^c.i«. 

physical gcience are valid in their own field they 

do ?oT represent the whole truth of things. The scientist 

finding out more and more about the processes of the 
tinding o repossession of 

physical field, Before arriving at 

mental and stiu has to adhere to the 

supraphysical jg^ce, though not to its purely physical 

rigorous method ^ gtion with physical existence 

n^rLary bu. 1. is only a praUrrunary step. 
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"The gospel of materialism, in spite of the dazzling triumphs 
of physical Science, proves itself always in the end a vain 
and helpless creed, and that too is why physical Science itself 
with all its achievements, though it may accomplish comfort, 
can never achieve happiness and fullness of being for the 
human race. Our true happiness lies in the true growth of 
our whole being, in mastery of the inner as well as and more 
than the outer, the hidden as well as the overt nature; our 
true completeness comes not by describing wider circles on 
the plane where we began, but by transcendence."® 
However much we may analyse the physical realm with 
the help of mechanical methods, we will not arrive at the 
knowledge or the workings of the Self or God, as this Self 
is a Reality not obvious to the senses. Spiritual life does not 
cut at the roots of science, but lifts it out of its limitations, 
and in the end science is compelled to perceive the Infinite, 
the divine intelligence and will in the material universe. Sri 
Aurobindo insists that the marvels of science and technology 
need to be pressed into the service of the Divine Will to 
self-manifestation in material conditions. "The Yogin's aim 
in the practical sciences, whether mental and physical or 
occult and psychic, should be to enter into the ways of the 
Divme and his processes, to know the materials and means 
for the work given to us so that we may use that knowledge 
for a conscious and faultless expression of the spirit's 
mastery, joy and self-fulfilment."® 


Sri Aurobindo maintains that, "Yoga is scientific to this 

subjective experiment and bases 
all Its fmdmgs on experience; mental intuitions are admitted 
only as a ftrst step and are not considered as realisation— 

they must be confirmed by being translated into and justified 
by experience. ^ ’ 


®^Periejices of Yoga belong to an inner domain and 
go accordmg to their own laws, have their own method of 
percephon and criteria which are not of the domain of 
ratiorial or scientiftc inquiry. It is impossible to test the data 
o ^ expwience and prove their existence, their law 

and nature by the aid of ordinary reason. In the words of 
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Sri Aurobindo, "The physical scientists have their own field 
with its own instruments and standards. To apply the same 
tests to phenomena of a different kind is as foolish as to 
apply physical tests to spiritual truth. One can't dissect God 
or see the soul under a microscope."® The only way to test 
spiritual experience is through accumulation of experience 
and use of an intuitive discrimination which compares the 
experiences with the methods laid down by the Guru or by 
the spiritual systems of the past. 

For science the Ultimate Truth is physical and objective 
and the objective Ultimate explains all the subjective phe¬ 
nomena, but in integral Yoga, the Ultimate Truth is spiritual 
and subjective, and subjective phenomena are viewed in the 
light of spiritual Truth. The broad lines of Yogic experiences 
have something identical and universal and run everywhere 
the same, i.e. the intuitions and experiences are the same 
in the various systems all over the world. 

It is clear for Sri Aurobindo that "subjective discovery 
must be pursued by a subjective method of enquiry, obser¬ 
vation and verification; research into the supraphysical must 
evolve, accept and test an appropriate means and methods 
other than those by which one examines the constituents of 
physical objects and the processes of Energy in material 
Nature ... most spiritual experiences of any value, cannot 
be brought before the tribunal of *e common mentality 
which has no experience of these things and takes its own 
absence or incapacity of experience as a proof of fheir 
invalidity or their non-existence. Physical truth of formulas, 
generalisations, discoveries founded upon phpical observa- 
fion can be so referred, but even there a trainmg of capacity 
is needed before one can truly understand and judge ... all 
men can have a spiritual experience and can follow it out 
and verify it in themselves, but only when they have acquired 
the capacV or can follow the inner metho j by which that 
experience and verification are made possible. 

pvnresses a similar view when he explains the 

conc:;"ror«--- w®- 
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to replace principles of mental truth and the latter try to 
replace contemplative truths. A category error occurs when 
the knowledge of .ernpiricism attempts to usurp the domain 
of the knowledge of rationalism and transcendentalism. Such 
category errors can occur in any direction; the eye of reason 
cannot adequately disclose the realm of contemplation, and 
the eye of contemplation is not able to disclose the facts of 
the realm of space, time and matter. 

For Ken Wilber, "a higher eye cannot be reduced to nor 
explained in terms of a lower eye; each eye is valid and 
useful in its own field, but commits a fallacy when it attempts, 
by itself, to fully grasp higher or lower realms."'® Ken 
Wilber's transcendental paradigm integrates all the three 
realms—matter, reason and transcendental insight. In a 
similar way, Sri Aurobindo's valid solution of the truth of 
cosmic and individual existence involves not only the knowl¬ 
edge of matter and its processes, but also the knowledge 
of mind, life, spirit and soul and their processes, as well 
as all that is behind the material universe. 

Ken Wilber's three modes of knowing, which disclose a 
different type of world—sensibilia, intelligibilia and 
transcendelia—are all valid types of knowledge. To justify 
the validity of each type of knowledge he suggests the three 
strands of instrumental injunction (experimental evidence), 
intuitive apprehension (experiential illumination) and com¬ 
munal confirmation/rejection. A similar approach to the 
validity of knowledge is described by Sri Aurobindo: "All 
truth supraphysical or physical. must be founded, not ori 
mental belief alone, but on experience,—^but in each case 
experience must be of the kind, physical, subliminal or 
spiritual, which is appropriate to the order of the truths into 
which we are empowered to enter; their validity must be 
scrutinised, but according to their own law and by a 
consciousness which can enter into them and not according 
to the law of another domain or by a consciousness which 
is capable only of truths of another order."" 

For Ken Wilber and Sri Aurobindo, the supraphysical is 
as real as the physical, but the reality of the supraphysical 
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planes adopts a different system and ordering of its prin¬ 
ciples than the reality of the physical and mental planes. 
According to Sri Aurobindo, "demand for physical valid 
proof of a supraphysical fact is irrational and illogical ... A 
supraphysical fact may impinge on the physical world and 
produce physical results; it may even produce an effect on 
our physical senses and become manifest to them, but that 
carmot be its invariable action and most normal character 
or process. Ordinarily, it must produce a direct effect on 
our mind and our life being, and can only indirectly and 
through them, if at all, influence the physical world and 
physical life. If it objectivises itself, it must be to a subtler 
sense in us and only derivatively to the outward physical 


sense. 


"12 


Sri Aurobindo foresees that "the outposts of scientific 
Knowledge come more and more to be set on the borders 
that divide the material from the immaterial, so also the 
highest achievements of practical Science are those which 
tend to simplify and reduce to the vanishing-pomt the 
machinery by which the greatest effects are produced. ... 
The sensible physical means for the intermediate transmis¬ 
sion of the physical force is removed; it is only preserved 
at the points of impulsion and reception. Eventually even 
these must disappear; for when the laws and forces of he 
supraphysical are studied with the right starhng point, the 
means will infallibly be found for Mind directly to seize on 
the physical energy ... there lie the gates that open upon 

the enormous vistas of the fumre. c,-onric Uc 

Sri Aurobindo's science of the new Man transcends its 

present limitations and gets transformed into a meta-science, 
"a new science not yet developed, which deals directly with 
theTc oT^; life-world and of Mind and so arrives at 
wLt is beyond Mind: but present-day science cannot do 

Ken Wilber wants 'real science' to expand from its rjanow 
• • • fr> a broad empiricism which does not only rely 
empiricism to a ^ . includes direct experience. 

on sensory «P«“"2ience of all quadrants which includes 
He aims at a broad science or cii ^ 
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the exteriors of 'its', but also the interiors of 'I' and 'we'. 
The four quadrants can be integrated with the help of a deep 
science that is operative in spiritual experience as well as 
in physics. Nevertheless, the strict orthodox empirical science 
can also be helpful for the investigation of higher states of 
consciousness, i.e., these higher states can be investigated 
with the help of physical instruments as the physical world 
is not merely the lowest world in a series of spheres, but 
runs parallel to these spheres. In this way, science becomes 
the exterior or 'it' of Spirit, like Spirit seen subjectively 
becomes the 'T of Spirit, and Spirit seen intersubjectively 
becomes the 'we' of Spirit. Science (broad or narrow) is 
therefore only one of the four quadrants and helps the 
individual to investigate the immediate data or experiences 
that are the raw material of the body realm, subtle realm 
or causal realm. However, there is also the 'I' and 'we' in 
the body, the subtle and causal realm, and science is therefore 
only one-third of the full story. Ken Wilber claims that his 
integral view is applicable to research with the help of the 
all-level, all-quadrant' model. Such research investigates the 
various phenomena in each of the four quadrants and 
correlates each with the others, without reducing one to the 
others. A future science will be enormously widened if it 
does not only make use of the world of the senses, but also 
pays attention to the mental and spiritual worlds which 
necessitate their own methodologies and validity claims. 

Present scientific development in biology and medicine, 
in rieurochemistry, genetics, clinical psychology and infor¬ 
mation technology are advancing rapidly. These develop¬ 
ments are one of the ways in which science is attempting 
to answer the fundamental questions that could benefit the 
searching souls. It may not always be clear how Sri 
Aurobindo s spiritual evolutionary model is at present 
applicable to this revolution of scientific development. 

For Sri Aurobindo, however, "Neither the laws nor the 
possibilities of physical Nature can be entirely known unless 
we know also the laws and possibilities of supraphysical 
Nature; therefore the development of new and the recovery 
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of old mental and psychic sciences have to follow upon the 
perfection of our physical knowledge, and that new era is 
already beginning to open upon us. But the perfection of 
the physical sciences was a prior necessity and had to be 
the first field for the training of the mind of man in his new 
endeavour to know Nature and possess his world."^® 

(B) SRI AUROBINDO'S METAPHYSICAL VISION 

As long as science remains concerned with the truth of 
processes and the conditions under which they happen in 
nature, it will not give the rationale of the whole, as it misses 
the Divine Reality which cannot be put into a single formula. 
For Sri Aurobindo, true understanding of Yoga does not 
come by the exercise of the logical mind and sadhana can 
reach its goal when the intellectual and logical mind is stilled 
and opens itself to the deeper consciousness, vision and 
knowledge. The experiences of the Divine are not mental 
constructions or vital movements but essential experiential 
processes felt in our underlying substance and essence. "One 
has to arrive at spiritual knowledge through experience and 
consciousness of things which arises directly out of that 
experience or else underlies or is involved in it. This kind 
of knowledge, then, is fundamentally a consciousness and 
not a thought or formulated idea. 


Reason is not in possession of Truth, it leaves Truth 
rendered into mental representations and an ideative scheme. 
Its field is the finite and its concepts start from sense data, 
but it cannot move into the realm of the Infinite. Sri 
Aurobindo does not deny reason or discourage the intellect, 
but he does want reason to be receptive to a higher kind of 
perception. Reason can itself enhance its capacities by open- 
fnc. ifcpif tn higher categories of truth. By doing so it can 


X 
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For Sri Aurobindo, like Ken Wilber, metaphysical reason¬ 
ing should establish its generalisations from spiritual expe¬ 
riences and, on the basis of that experience together with 
the seeker's own evidence, it arrives at a supreme proof in 
which the reasoning intellect comes in only on the second 
line as a judge of the generalised statements drawn from 
the experience. In the words of Sri Aurobindo, "As there 
is a category of facts to which our senses are our best 
available but very imperfect guides, as there is a category 
of truths which we seek by the keen but still imperfect light 
of our reason, so according to the mystic, there is a category 
of more subtle truths which surpass the reach both of the 
senses and the reason but can be ascertained by an inner 
direct knowledge and direct experience. These truths are 
supersensuous, but not the less' real for that; they have 
immense results upon the consciousness changing its sub¬ 
stance and movement, bringing especially deep peace and 
abiding joy, a great light of vision and knowledge, a 
possibility of the overcoming of the lower animal nature, 
vistas of a spiritual self-development which without them 
do not exist."^^ 

Ken Wilber says exactly the same thing when he writes, 
"Physics has told us all sorts of significant things about that 
last level [the physical plane]. Of its predecessors, it can say 
nothing (without turning itself into biology, psychology, or 
religion). To put it crudely, the study of physics is on the 
first floor, describing the interactions of its elements; the 
mystics are on the sixth floor describing the interaction of 
all six floors ... Further, physics and mysticism are not two 
different approaches to the same reality. They are different 
approaches to two quite different levels of reality, the latter 
of which transcends but includes the former."’® Fie maintains 
that it is of no use to confuse temporal scientific facts with 
timeless contemplative realms and for Ken Wilber, "Let them 
[physics and mysticism] appreciate each other, and let their 
dialogue and mutual exchange of ideas never cease. But 
unwarranted and premature marriages usually end in di¬ 
vorce, and all too often a divorce that terribly damages both 
parties."” 
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Like Ken Wilber, Sri Aurobindo sees that the generalisations 
of science cannot be made the basis for a sound metaphysical 
thinking; the mystic has one's own domain and instruments. 
A scientific generalisation is valid in the limits of the domain- 
of scientific observation and the measurement of physical 
processes and motions, whereas a metaphysical generalisation 
transforms the limited physical result into an unlimited all- 
embracing formula. For Ken Wilber and Sri Aurobindo, the 
problem of the absolute/relative cannot be solved by using 
empiricism and rationalism; its truth can only be disclosed 
by contemplative unfolding. The conflict between science and 
metaphysics arises from a misunderstanding of each other's 
role, position and fields of study; the conflict arises due to 
the overstepping of the respective spheres. 

Sri Aurobindo would agree with Ken Wilber's suggestion 
about the continuation of their dialogue regarding the 
possibility of a future co-operation between science and 
metaphysics in the pursuit of truth; the truth of the physical 
universe is able to throw some light on the phenomena of 
the inner world and vice versa. As described by Sri Aurobindo, 
"Nothing can be more remarkable and suggestive than the 
extent to which modern Science confirms in the domain of 
Matter the conceptions and even the very formulae of 
language which were arrived at, by a very different method, 
in the Vedanta. And these, on the other hand, often reveal 
their full significance, their richer contents only when they 
are viewed in the new light shed by the discoveries of 
modem Science."^ 


Ken Wilber relates metaphysics to thought with evidence. 
The contemplative endeavours of great saints, yogis, mystics 
and gurus all aim at going within and beyond re^. 
HowCTer, they ail start with reason in establishing truth by 
evidence through experimental contemplative methods tested 
by individual experience. Thus metaphysical claims are 
conclusions based on the long practice of experunen al 
introspection and communal venficahon, which are Jrecty 
discloL to immediate awareness under proper condthons. 
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Metaphysics, according to Ken Wilber, needs contemplative 
practices or experimental methods which reproduce the 
spiritual insights of its founder. As such, metaphysics implies 
a contemplative development grounded in genuine spiritual 
experience rather than the utilisation of symbolic mental 
experiences to stand for spiritual experiences. 

In appreciating Sri Aurobindo's metaphysical system, Ken 
Wilber writes, "Scholars usually take Plotinus's system (and 
Aurobindo's and all such similar transpersonal holarchies) 
to be primarily a form of philosophy or 'metaphysics': the 
various levels, particularly the higher ones, are imagined to 
be some sort of theoretical construct that is deduced, 
logically, or postulated, speculatively, to account for exist¬ 
ence and manifestation. It dawns on few interpreters that 
these systems are, through and through, from top to bottom, 
the results of actual contemplative apprehensions and direct 
developmental phenomenology. The higher levels of these 
systems cannot be experienced or deduced rationally, and 
nobody from Plotinus to Aurobindo thinks they can. How¬ 
ever, after the fact of direct and repeated experiential dis¬ 
closures, they can be rationally reconstructed and presented 
as a 'system'. ... Not a single component of these systems 
is hidden to experience or nestled safely away in a 'meta¬ 
physical' domain that cannot be checked cognitively with the 
appropriate tools. There is absolutely nothing 'metaphysical' 
about these systems: they are empirical phenomenological 
developmental psychology at its most rigorous and most 
comprehensive, carried straightforwardly and openly into 
the transpersonal domains via the experimental instrument 
of contemplation."^' 

For Ken Wilber, any real future metaphysics should be 
based on actual contemplative development in which direct 
spiritual experiences replace abstract metaphysical thought. 
This involvement in the higher dimensions of existence, 
potentially inherent in each and every being, can be directly 
actualised and realised by anyone. These higher and deeper 
grades of development exist within, they are experimental, 
experiential, and which need not be explained by otherworld¬ 
liness or metaphysical postulates. 
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Ken Wilber agrees with Sri Aurobindo regarding the 
actualisation of transpersonal potentials, "if they aren't 
actualized they are merely projected horizontally into utterly 
futile schemes to turn this finite world into a utopian world 
of infinite wonderment; an infinite above collapses into an 
infinite ahead, and whether that infinite ahead be endless 
scientific progress or boundless material possessiohs or 
political utopianisms as ultimate salvation, they are all 
fundamentally ways of fussing about in the finite looking 


for the infinite."^ 

However, it seems to this author that the psychological 
interpretations of Sri Aurobindo's metaphysical vision have 
to be primarily understood from the depth of the unifying 
heart, rather than merely being investigated by the 
synthesising mind on the vision-logic level. Sri Aurobindo s 
metaphysical claims are grounded in his spiritual practice and 
in the reaUsation of his reproducible spiritual experiences. 
In this context, D. Rothberg notices that Part of carrymg 
out trainspersonal inquiry may thus be not only to examine 
the validity of reasons and evidence in relation to particular 
claims and theories. It may also be to explore more inter¬ 
nally' (perhaps even as a kind of contemplative practice) the 

experiential background of ideas. ^ .. . i 

Ken Wilber admits that "transpersonal studies m them¬ 
selves are not necessarUy a spiritual practice although, of 
course, the two are intimately connected. ... It is from the 
community of those who have displayed a competence m any 
of these fields that the reconstructive science of transpersonal 
psychology draws its subjects. The theory of transpersonal 
psycholoiy depends upon those who have practiced and 
achieved competence in a transpersonal spiritual disciplme. 


(C) SRI AUROBINDO'S VIEWS ON THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND COLLECTIVITY 

When individuals intuit the Higher Self, Inner soul or 
Tr^cidental consciousness, and interpret such manifes- 
S^trely in the personal T terms, they often leave out 
thf ^al, cultural and objective manifestaHons of these 
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intuitions, as if they were aspects of the Self's manifestation 
that could be avoided. However, as mentioned before, 
according to Ken Wilber, "Spirit manifests always and 
simultaneously as the four quadrants of the Kosmos."^^ For 
Ken Wilber, "the more you contact the Higher Self, the more 
you worry about the world, as a component of your very 
Self, the Self of each and all. Brahman is the World. To finally 
contact Brahman is to ultimately engage the World. 

Spirit manifests as a self in a wider intersubjective com¬ 
munity with objective correlates, i.e., "intuitions touching the 
I and We and the It domains ... to see it embraced in culture, 
embodied in nature, and embedded in social institutions."^^ 

Ken Wilber, as well as Sri Aurobindo, does not want the 
individual to withdraw from social engagements and 
intersubjective actions, but for Sri Aurobindo all these 
actions, howsoever based on lofty ideals, are taken in the 
service of humanity and not in the service of the Divine. 
Sri Aurobindo's Higher Self includes the Universal and 
Transcendental dimensions of the Divine, and this Higher 
Self does not focus on the worries of the mundane world. 
This does not mean that Sri Aurobindo ignores the mundane 
world, but instead of worrying about it, he emphasises its 
transformation. By bringing down the divine consciousness 
to the world the necessity of service to man in distress will 
be eliminated. 

For Sri Aurobindo the individual cannot be human without 
society and vice versa, and the same individual cannot be 
what he or she is without the integral character of one's 
relation to society. There is an isomorphic relation [a simi- 
larity^ ip structure in unrelated forms] between the devel¬ 
opment of the individual and society, where one influences 
and in turn is influenced by the other. Sri Aurobindo writes. 
Since our divine perfection embraces the realisation of 
ourselves in being, in life and in love through others as well 
as through ourselves, the extension of our liberty and of 
its results in others would be the inevitable outcome as well 
as the broadest utility of our liberation and' perfection."^® 

Man is both individual and social at the same time, and 
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his or her individuality and social nature are the two 
indivisible aspects of one's being. Individual characteristics 
such as uniqueness, purposiveness or self-consciousness are 
also found in society, but only in a non-manifested form. 
The individual provides the dynamics of the collective 
progress, but it seems for Sri Aurobindo that the need for 
the organisation of the parts of a whole is more difficult 
to achieve, when done by the collectivity than by the 
individual. 

For Sri Aurobindo, the collective consciousness can de¬ 
velop only through the illuminating consciousness of its 
individuals. He observes that, "The individual is indeed the 
key of the evolutionary movement; for it is the individual 
who finds himself, who becomes conscious of the Reality. 
The movement of the collectivity is a largely subconscious 
mass-movement; it has to formulate and express itself 
through the individuals to become conscious: its general 
mass-consciousness is always less evolved than the con¬ 
sciousness of its most developed individuals, and it progresses 
in so far as it accepts their impress or develops what they 


develop."^’ 

In his primary emphasis on the individual as the key to 
the evolutionary movement he focuses his attention initially 
to a greater extent on the individual than on the collective 
being though the chief aim of integral Yoga includes society in 
a unique way—that of increasing levels of knowledge among all. 
The principal individual laws which can be applied to 
individual existence can also be applied to social existence; 
both have a common nature and explore an identical goal. 

The nature of human society is closely related to the nature 
of the individual human being: both follow a similar paraUel 
curve of evolution on earth, but for Sri Aurobindo the 
collectivity is more dependent on the mdividual han the 
individual on the collectivity, i.e., the mdividua is not 
confined within the community and a mere cell of the 
collective existence; the individual would not cease to exist 
if separated from the collective mass. 

It is through the individual that the cosmic spint orgamses 
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its collective units and through the individual that it raises 
Nature from its inconscience to the Superconscience and 
exalts it to meet the Transcendent. 

The emergence of a new principle occurs first in a few 
exceptional individuals from whom it afterwards widens into 
larger parts of the collectivity. This is described by Sri 
Aurobindo: "it is through the progressive and formative 
individual .that it- [the Spirit] offers the discovery and the 
chance of a new self-creation to the mind of the race. For 
the communal mind holds things subconsciently at first or, 
if consciously, then in a confused chaotic manner: it is only 
through the individual mind that the mass can arrive at a 
clear knowledge and creation of the thing it held in its 
subconscient self. ... All great changes therefore find their 
first clear and effective power and their direct shaping force 
in the mind and spirit of an individual or of a limited number 
of individuals. The mass follows, but unfortunately in a very 
imperfect and confused fashion which often or even usually 
ends in the failure or distortion of the thing created. If it 
were not so, mankind could have advanced on its way with 
a victorious rapidity instead of with the lumbering hesita¬ 
tions and soon exhausted rushes that seem to be all of which 
it has yet been capable."’*’ 

For Sri Aurobindo, "The perfect society will be that which 
most entirely favours the perfection of the individual; the 
perfection of the individual will be incomplete if it does not 
help towards the perfect state of the social aggregate to 
which he belongs and eventually to that of the largest 
possible human aggregate, the whole of a united humanity."” 

In the integral spiritual society the free individual can 
realise the deeper unity and potentiality of one's being, 
beyond the mental being. When individuals realise the unity 
of mankind in their own spiritual depth then these individu¬ 
als can be assured of a deeper unity of existence. Never¬ 
theless Sri Aurobindo does not ignore the importcmce of a 
collective social life. Man does not live as an isolated being 
and does not grow in an isolated freedom. Man develops 
by one's relation with others and one's freedom expresses 
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itself in a progressive self-harmonisation with the freedom 
of one's fellow-beings. "Collectivism may itself in the end 
realise this aim [freedom on the basis of unity] if it can 
modify its own dominant principle far enough to allow for 
a free individual development on the basis of unity and a 
closely harmonised common existence. But to do that it must 
first spiritualise itself and transform the very soul of its 
inspiring principle: it cannot do it on the basis of the logical 
reason and a mechanically scientific ordering of life."-^^- 
For Sri Aurobindo, "the solution lies not in the reason 
but in the soul of man, in its spiritual tendencies. It is a 
spiritual, an inner freedom that can alone create a perfect 
human order. ... It is in the soul that it must find its roots; 
the love which is founded upon a deeper truth of our being 
... the spiritual comradeship which is the expression of an 

inner realisation of oneness."^^ 

A perfected life upon earth includes the perfection of the 
collective being, but this collective perfection remains short 
of attainment so long as the individuals constituting it remain 
imperfect themselves. The race of Supermanhood implies not 
only the bringing into piny of the Supermind m man 

transforming him or her into an “‘'f 
also the dynamic manifestation of God m the material 
circumstances of our human life. The obj^t of integral Yoga 
is not to create an individual superman, but to bnng down 
L supramental consciousness on earth, to create a new race 
with tL principle of the supramental consciousness govem- 
Tg the iLr and outer individual and coltetive life^ 
When rightly conceived supermanhood is no only an ideal 

of indlvidL growth or the isolated realisation by a ew 
or naiviau g collective 

individuals of the true inner ^ Aurobindo, "the 

transformation O'" the collective Ufe upon an 

spiritual life inclusion of others in our own being, 

inner experience and mdusion ^ 

;;irri ayna— 

gLT" tth L acdon of the divine life. In the gnostic 
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or divine being, in the gnostic life, there will be a close and 
complete consciousness of the self of others. ... The gnostic 
being finds himself not only in his own fulfilment which is 
the fulfilment of the Divine Being and Will in him, but in 
the fulfilment of others; his universal individuality effectu¬ 
ates itself in the movement of the All in all beings towards 
its greater becoming."^ 

Sri Aurobindo does not regard Supermanhood as one 
single rigidly fixed pattern of living, there is sufficient wealth 
of differences and variations which characterise the race of 
Superman, although the basic consciousness will be the same 
in all of them. Every member of the Superman collectivity 
will realise the Divine not only in him-or herself, but also 
in all the other members, in the All of existence. The inner 
harmony in every individual will be reflected in the common 
life of the society and the harmony of the collective existence 
will enrich the harmonised life of the individual. But the 
sole true supermanhood and the one real possibility of a 
step forward in evolutionary Nature is ^^not an egoistic 
supernianhood seizing on a mental and vital domination over 
humanity, but the sovereignty of the Spirit over its own 
instruments, its possession of itself and its possession of life 
in the power of the spirit, a new consciousness in which 
humanity itself shall find its own self-exceeding and self- 

ulfilment by the revelation of the divinity that is striving 
for birth within it."35 

The relationship between the individual and the collective 
being IS meaningfully described by Sri Aurobindo: "The 
CO ectivity is a mass, a field of formation; the individual 
IS the divmer of truth, the form-maker, the creator. In the 
crow the individual loses his inner direction and becomes 
a of the mass-body moved by the collective will or idea 
or the mass-impulse. He has to stand apart, affirm his 
separate reality in the whole, his own mind emerging from 
t e common mentality, his own life distinguishing itself in 
the coi^on life-uniformity, even as his body has developed 
sometlwg unique and recognisable in the common physi- 
cality. He has, even, in the end to retire into himself in order 
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to find himself, and it is only when he has found himself 
that he can become spiritually one with all; if he tries to 
achieve that oneness in the mind, in the vital, in the physical 
and has not yet a sufficiently strong individuality, he may 
be overpowered by the mass-consciousness and lose his soul- 
fulfilment, his mind-fulfilment, become only a cell of the 
mass-body. The collective being may then become strong and 
dominant, but it is likely to lose its plasticity, its evolutionary 
movement: the great evolutionary periods of humanity have 
taken place in communities where the individual became 
active, mentally, vitally or spiritually alive."^ 

The ideal of human life unites the preservation of the 
individuality of man and the fulfilment of one s spiritual 
possibilities in this world, and simultaneously actively par¬ 
ticipating in the affairs of the society. It is the achievement 
of this two-fold ideal of man which is able to establish the 


Divine Life here upon earth. 

Nevertheless, any attempt at a large scale collective 
spiritual life is always liable to be vitiated by the imper¬ 
fections of the individuals themselves. Sri Aurobindo points 
out that "Our nature, our consciousness is that of beings 
ignorant of each other, separated from each other, rooted 
in a divided ego, who must strive to establish some kind 
of relation between their embodied ignorances; for the urge 
to union and forces making for union are there m Nature."-^ 
Sri Aurobindo is aware that this union in our present human 
existence is only "a physical collectivity held together by the 
common physical Ufe-fact and all that arises from it, com¬ 
munity of interests, a common civilisation and culture, a 
common social law, an aggregate mentaUty an economic 
association, the ideals, emotions, endeavours of the collective 
e?o with the strand of individual ties and connections 
rSning through the whole and helping to keep it toge her. 
whL there is a ditference in these things, opposition, 
'n K , orartical accommodation or an organised compro- 
conflict, P ‘ necessity of living together; there 

™“e^L"al';r a construcred order/- But this is not 
Sri ^robindo's view of the divine way of collective living. 
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where all will be united by the evolution of the Truth- 
Consciousness in them. 

At present, the relations formed in the collectivity are 
deformed by imperfections, misunderstandings, strife, dis¬ 
cord and unhappiness. As long as the collectivity builds a 
constructive unity on the basis of interests and egos which 
impose an artificial constructed order by enforced law and 
custom, there cannot be a "true union of consciousness 
founded upon a nature of self-knowledge, inner realisation 
of unity, concord of our inner forces of being and inner forces 
of life."^’ 

At the same time, for Sri Aurobindo it is a certainty that 
for the effectuation of a real spiritual change of human life 
and nature the combination of the individual and the col¬ 
lectivity must happen some day, "but none can tell how many 
attempts will have to be made and how many sediments 
of spiritual experience will have to be accumulated in the 
subconscient mentality of the communal humaii being before 
the soil is ready. For the chances of success are always less 
powerful in a difficult upward effort affecting the very roots 
of our nature than the numerous possibilities of failure."'''’ 

Sri Aurobindo does not conceive of the individual's 
relation to the society as merely that of the part to the whole; 
their relation is quite complex and many-sided and cannot 

always be expressed in a single formula of a well-ordered 
character. 

The integral man concerns oneself with the political, social, 
econoinical and spiritual aspects of life, as the spiritual life 
comprises all possible aspects of life and'concerns itself with 
all other beinp- and their lives, i.e., the spiritual life inte¬ 
grates the individual, collective and the whole of mankind, 
bpmtual life does not necessarily mean something metaphysi¬ 
cal or transcendental; man, society and humanity are all 
graded aspects of the same dynamic spiritual event. 

For Sri Aurobindo the question is not either individuality 
or collectivity but is more related to what comes first, and 
his dictum that from the individual therefore we have to 
start, he is our index and our foundation"^^ can be disputed. 
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According to D.P. Chattopadhyaya, "One may argue that 
a man is not human at all unless and until he is the member 
of a group. ... If human personality is shaped and we think 
it is, by some definite and necessary social institutions like 
language, traditional behavioural responses, conventions and 
customs, there is no reason for man to be surprised at the 
discovery of similarity between personality structure and 
social structure. But this account of individual-social isomor¬ 
phism clashes with the view that man comes first and the 


group next."^^ . 

Though Sri Aurobindo does, not neglect the social, eco¬ 
nomic, cultural and political liberty in the spiritual synthesis 
of the individual and the collective being, he nevertheless 
emphasises only spiritual freedom. But does the creative 
freedom of the Spirit express itself only in terms of some 
metaphysical or transcendental processes, or can it also be 
realised in the planning of a free, prosperous and just soaety. 

Sri Aurobindo tackles these problems in the light of 
spiritual intuition, the logic of the infinite i.e., the spiritual 
intuition which is able to grasp the complex relation of he 
seemingly opposite characteristics of the future divine life 
and the facts of the present human life. 


(D) SRI AUROBINDO'S VIEWS ON SOCIOLOGY 

and socle^. The 

Of society is only a characteristic of its external self, 
it is the external self of society which has an organic structure. 
But for Sri Aurobindo, the human collectivity is no a mere 

mechanical discovered 

of B.ns wUKin fhe 

individual. 3 ll its attention to 

f°*^*al °<Sta institutions, rites, customs, economic factors 
external data, m neglects man's deeper psycho- 

Tl.e surface laws of, Ufe and *eir pracHcal 
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utilities are not difficult to understand and are sufficient for 
a superficial life. But the knowledge of the secret all-deter¬ 
mining laws of the depth of life are more difficult to 
comprehend, yet it is these depths and their unseen forces 
that we ought to know in order to understand existence. 
It is most difficult for man to understand these hidden laws 
when they are working obscured in the collective life, and 
"Sociology does not help us, for it only gives us the general 
story of the past and the external conditions under which 
communities have survived ... our whole thought and action 
with regard to our collective life is shallow and empirical; 
it does not seek for, it does not base itself on a firm, profound 
and complete knowledge. 

Man IS unaware of the secret forces and influences which 
are at work at the subtler levels and which are shaping the 
effects and results of human striving in the peripheral world. 
All the advancements of scientific and technological devel- 

Sv ^ humane 

unTf^^of political devices that the 

InteLt^al accomplished. 

iudwmZ Sri A VT' 

his Ided humal, K PerfecSon of 

rnis Ideal human unity still waits to be discovered- "at 

byThysS rf mechanised 

it is beginnine to p ^ likely to attempt the revolution 

mechanical means throuch^o through 

Vital r ^ 

efficiency its intpiio,^f i of mental growth and 

mainly^ed on th^ culture is 

life, cLt^g vital side of human 

and vital enjoyment^ Moreland economic efficiency 
mechanical devices attemnt ^ ® science and more 

substitute complex nah machinery and 

radical deS sucCl'" reason' The 

of the spiritual element. ^P^^^’^fal society is its neglect 
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For Sri Aurobindo the spiritual society will regard man 
not as a mind, a life and a body but as a soul incarnated 
for a divine fulfilment upon earth. The imperfect instruments 
riot ends in themselves, they need not be destroyed but 
their destiny lies in their spiritualisation. All one's physical, 
vital, mental, ethical, intellectual and psychic parts are seen 
as instruments for growth. But before such a spiritual society 
can take shape, the common mind of man must be prepared 
and become more favourable to this change, for the unpre¬ 
paredness of society has always been the chief stumbling- 
block of spiritual change. "If mankind is to be spiritualised, 
it must first in the miass cease to be the rriaterial of the vital 
man and become the psychic and the true mental being."'*® 

Sri Aurobindo describes the task of sociology in a 
spiritualised society as follows: "A spiritualised society 
would treat in its sociology the individual, from the saint 
to the criminal, not as units of a social problem to be passed 
through some skilfully devised machinery and either flat¬ 
tened into the social mould or crushed out of it, but as souls 
suffering and entangled in a net and to be rescued, souls 
growing and to be encouraged to grow, souls grown and 
from whom help and power can be drawn by the lesser 

spirits who are not yet adult."'**’ 

Such ideals about a spiritualised society, the idea of the 
kingdom of God on earth, is only a necessary beginning. 
Man has to go beyond the mere holding of the ideal and 
its influence in human life; it needs to be worked out and 
lived out by each man inwardly. It may take millennia before 
the spiritual change becomes part of the communal life of 
humanity, and it may even be questioned whether such a 
mass progress or conversion is possible, but for Sri Aurobindo 
"if it is not then the spiritualisation of mankmd as a whole 
is a chimera He sees the predominant lead and influence 
of dfveToped spiritual individuals as the only hope for a 
Line gufdance of the race. And only a spmtuahsed society 
In bri4 about a reign of individual harmony and communal 

Wilber, modern Western sociology is sail not 
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much concerned with the insights of the Perennial Philoso¬ 
phy, because sociology is a recently developed science, which 
came into existence when reductionism and materialism were 
dominant. Besides the technical interests of the natural 
sciences in the domination of the external world and the 
practical interest in the sciences of humanity, which aim at 
understanding human life, there is also in modem Western 
society an interest in the knowledge about spirituality and 
actual spiritual development. In Ken Wilber's non-reduction- 
istic transcendental sociology, the progress of modern 
development is characterised by an increase of rationalisation 
and, as evolution continues, it moves from the rational to 
the psychic to the subtle, causal and finally the ultimate, i.e., 
rationality is a step in the direction of spirituality and the 
process of rationalisation is therefore not anti-spiritual. 

(E) SRI AUROBINDO'S VIEWS ON CULTURE 

A true culture needs to be valued to the extent of the 
discovery of the right maintenance and harmony of spirit, 
nund and body, and its living aim is the realisation on earth 
of the kingdoni of heaven. Sri Aurobindo describes culture 
as, the expression of a consciousness of life which formulates 
Itself in three aspects. There is a side of thought, of ideal, 
o upward will and the soul's aspiration; there is a side of 
creative self-expression and appreciative aesthesis, intelli¬ 
gence and imagination; and there is a side of practical and 
outward formulation. A people's philosophy and higher 
m mg give us its mind s purest, largest and most general 
ormu ation of its consciousness of life and its dynamic view 
of existence. Its religion formulates the most intense form 
of Its upward wiU and the soul's aspirations towards the 
u 1 ment of its highest ideal and impulse. Its art, poetry, 
iterature provide for us the creative expression and impres- 
intuition, imagination, vital turn and creative 
intelligence. Its society and politics provide in their forms 
an ou^ard frdme in which the more external life works out 
what it can of its inspiring ideal and of its special character 
and nature under the difficulties of the environment... None 
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of them express the whole secret spirit behind, but they 
derive from it their main ideas and their cultural character. 
Together they make up its soul, mind and body.'"’* 

Ordinary culture is related to the pursuit of the mental 
life and its intrinsic values and ideas, but for Sri Aurobindo 
culture in its full sense ought to include the pursuit of "a 
Truth greater and truer than the knowledge given by Reason 
and Science, a Right larger and more divine than the 
moralist's scheme of virtues, a Beauty more profound, 
universal and entrancing than the sensuous or imaginative 
beauty worshipped by the artist, a joy and divine sensibility 
which leaves the ordinary emotions poor and pallid, a Sense 
beyond the senses and sensations, the possibility of a diviner 
Life and action which man's ordinary conduct of life hides 
away from his impulses and from his 'Vision. 

For Sri Aurobindo it is not a mere intelligently mechanised 
civilisation supporting a rational, materialistic and utilitarian 
culture which serves man's existence, but the future hope 
of the race lies more in the preservation of a spiritual culture 
where everything else in it is derived from or dep^dent 
upon an inward looking spiritual conception of life. Religion, 
Philosophy, politics, science, art, social structure, education, 
aestheUcs, etc., are all instruments of the Spint. 

The value of a culture cannot be judged by material and 
economic capacity and prosperity, intellectual rea^n or *e 
practical environment; they are necessary *ough not the 
Wehest part. For Sri Aurobindo science, practical reason and 
efficiency, an economic production or a huge mechanism of 
f poliUcal and social organisaHon is not really the whole truth 
Ld complete ideal of any culture. A culture inust be judpd 
first by Us essential spirit in which the spiritual aspiration 
IS L highest aim of life. This does not mean *at culmre 
on Iv givK man some kind of insight into a greater spmtual 
only gives exceeds all earthly life. Knowledge, 

S:"pXoph;Xiry, art, poet^, tectaology archi- 
science, pnu y „o^ers of the Spirit and valuable not 

ffir'“£rt;n sai 

TOo^i "the first value of a culture is its power to ra^e 
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and enlarge the internal man, the mind, the soul, the spirit, 
its soundness is not complete unless it has shaped also his 
external existence and made of it a rhythm of advance 
towards high and great ideals. This is the true sense of 
progress and there must be as part of it a sound political, 
economic and social life, to grow and to move securely 
towards a collective perfection, and a vital elasticity and 
responsiveness that will give room for a constant advance 
in the outward expression of the mind and the spirit. If a 
culture does not serve these ends, then there is evidently 
a defect somewhere either in its essential conceptions or its 
wholeness or in its application that will seriously detract 
from its claims to a complete and integral value.”®® 

The full development of the intellectual, volitional, ethical, 
aesthetic, social and economic being of man are indispensable 
preliminaries for a spiritual culture. However, a culture 
which is mere intellectual, secular and materialistic aims at 
a strong culture of the vital and the physical man. According 
to Sri Aurobindo, the pursuit of the mental life for its own 
sake is what we ordinarily mean by culture; but the word 
IS still a little equivocal and capable of a wider or a narrower 
sense according to our ideas and predilections."®* Man's 
intelligence is not entirely composed of the rational intellect 
and rational will. There exists a deeper more intuitive light 
and force of the developed spiritual consciousness, a knowl¬ 
edge of intimate inner contact with the truth of things and 
beings. This knowledge reveals a truth greater then the 
knowledge given by reason and science. The ultimate goal 
an aim of our being is to reach this spiritual consciousness; 
cul^re, as It is understood ordinarily, cannot be the directing 

principle of all our life and action. 
Culture in order to attain the Transcendent and Infinite 
must become spiritual culture, something much more than 
an intellectual, aesthetic, ethical and practical training."®^ That 
IS why the future of humanity does not lie in a culture 
founded merely upon reason and science; it should include 
contemplative insight and wisdom. Cultural phenomena then 
become a framework within which man can seek and grow. 
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When culture is turned to a higher end, and when it is 
transmuted and becomes spiritual it can be admitted as a 
part of a Yogic life. It is for this reason that cultural 
phenomena have to find a new spiritual base, a deeper 
inspiration. 

As pointed out by Sri Aurobindo, "To have made the 
discovery of our deepest being and hidden spiritual nature 
is the first necessity and to have erected the living of an 
inmost spiritual life into the aim of existence is the char¬ 
acteristic sign of a spiritual culture. ... A wider spiritual 
culture must recognise that the Spirit is not only the highest 
and inmost thing, but all is manifestation and creation of 
the Spirit. It must have a wider outlook, a more embracing 
range of applicability and, even, a more aspiring and ambitious 
aim of its endeavour. Its aim must be not only to raise to 
inaccessible heights the few elect, but to draw all men and 
all life and the whole human being upward, to spiritualise 
life and in the end to divinise human nature. Not only must 
it be able to lay hold on his deepest individual being but 
to inspire too his communal existence. It must turn, by a 
spiritual change, all the members of his ignorance into 
rnembers of the knowledge; it must transmute all the 
instruments of the human into instruments of a divine 

^"'"in^all it can be said that the various cultural pursuits such 
as science, philosophy, art, literature, sculpture, painting, 
music, etc., do not fall outside the scope of integral Yoga, 
they are all modes of divine self-manifestation. But in 
integral Yoga these cultural activities are not pursued for 
their own sake of intellectual or emotional gratification, but 
as different modes of self-offering to the Divine. Scientific 
investigation, social reconstruction literary creation and 
religious purification are not pursued for their cultural idea s, 
hi t these lines of activities will function as an open channel 
for the ^^^^ of the Spirit. Sri Aurobindo- concept 

: culture is, 

H? .0 in.gra.e *e inner spiriUrai 
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depth of a culture with its material forms and behavioural 
manifestation; he does not glorify the spiritual inner depth 
at the expense of the outer material forms. 

However, as long as man remains obsessed with the 
practical use of reason, one is bound to produce a set of 
egoistic practical values, which consequently create a vital- 
istic culture. The developing culture of objective modern 
technology as a new way of life seems to be the present 
measure of human achievement, which could pose a threat 
to traditional art, literature, philosophy, religious values and 
spiritual ideology. What is the impact of the intrusion of the 
new system of technology upon the above-mentioned old 
subjective ideals? How does Sri Aufobindo solve the problem 
of the apparent dichotomy between holding strong commit¬ 
ments to the values of his tradition and, at the same time, 
embracing the culture of technology? Did he bring them 
closer together? Sri Aurobindo is not in favour of techno- 
logical determinism, where human life is dominated by the 
dictates of technology. He maintains that there is a higher 
Conscious Power {Brahman) that determines the fate of the 
earth and humanity. This Conscious Power exposes itself in 
the world as Sachchidananda: everything in this world is an 
exte^ion and expression of Brahman, and this One Power 
manifesting itself in the world resides even in matter, though 
matter is the furthest expression of Brahman. For Sri 
Aurobindo, the various traditional systems of Hindu phi¬ 
losophy and modem science are not in conflict with each 
other. They are a part of the divine purpose in life as long 

as technology promotes the development towards divine 
perfection. 

In Ken Wilber's theory of sociocultural evolution, he uses 
his four quadrant model in order to explain that evolution 
occurs in the social quadrant (LR, the interobjective dimen¬ 
sion, including forms of the techno-econOmic base and social 
systems), as well as the cultural quadrant (LL, the inter- 
subjective dimension, including ethics, values and meaning). 
Both quadrants profoundly influence each other. But for Ken 
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Wilber, "It is not enough to say that organism and envi¬ 
ronment co-evolve; it is not enough to say that culture and 
consciousness co-evolve. All four of those 'tetra-evolve' 
together. That is, objective organism (the Upper-Right 
quadrant), with its DNA, its neuronal pathways, its brain 
systems, and its behavioral patterns, mutually interact with 
the objective environment, ecosystems and social realities 
(the Lower-Right), and all of those do indeed coevolve. 
Likewise, individual consciousness (Upper Left), with its 
intentionality, structures, and states, arises within and 
mutually interacts with, the intersubjective culture (Lower 
Left) in which it finds itself, and which it in turn helps to 
create, so that these, too, coevolve. But just as important, 
subjective intentionality and objective behavior, mutually 
interact (e.g., through will and response), and cultural 
worldviews mutually interact with social structures, as does 
individual consciousness and behavior. In other words, all 
four quadrants—organism, environment, consciousness, and 
culture—cause and are caused by the others: they 'tetra- 

6VOlV6 

How does Ken Wilber look at a future spiritual culture 
which pays attention to all the four quadrants? 

The individual's spiritual development will have its in¬ 
fluence on the culture and social reality as a whole^ Spiri¬ 
tuality even has an inevitable political dimension. Human 
development is a process that points in the direction o a 
global consciousness. In the first stages of development, the 
ego is tied to the body (biocentric), but later ori, it learns 
to adjust itself to the surrounding culture and becomes 

sociocentric; afterwards, it reaches a ° ihiifk 

pendence and develops a rational ego which is abk to think 
in universal terms and becomes worldcentric. When the 
rational stages of the ego are succeeded by the spiritual stages, 
t^e t^person.lUes will use this global consciousness 
as its platform. For Ken Wilber, a spiritual culture is based 
on a Lture oriented progressive spirituality m 
biosphere, as weU as the noosphere, are tato up m ‘h® * 
wWe of the mysrical theosphere. Nevertheless, Ken Wilber 
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also knows that sociocultural evolution itself has been 
variously criticised by liberal social theorists, traditionalists, 
and idealists. In his integral worldview, he honors the truth 
of the premodern, modern and postmodern insights. In 
order to reunite humanity with the rest of the Kosmos, Ken 
Wilber is aware that notwithstanding the availability of 
certain aspects of spirituality in the higher stages of devel¬ 
opment, we also need to be alert to the problems in the 
higher stages which are not present in the lower stages, i.e., 
new tautologies, repressions, and oppressions that each new 
evolutionary advance makes possible. 

(F) SRI AUROBINDO'S VIEWS ON RELIGION 

For Sri Aurobindo, a religion which is most in consonance 
with the preparation and furtherance of the spiritual evo¬ 
lution, is a religion which is itself a congeries of religions 
and which simultaneously provides each individual with 
one's own inner experience. The inmost essence of religion 
is the search for God; it is the idea, activity and discipline 
m man which aims directly at the Divine. As a first attempt 
o man to go beyond oneself and beyond the material facts 
of existence, the seeker discovers that he or she is not only 
a o y but also a soul, and one's earthly life is a means 
one determines the future conditions of one's soul, 
en religion entrenches itself in some narrow exaltation 
of Its members or exclusively emphasises intellectual dogmas 
an ceremonies or insists on some fixed moral code or some 
rehgio-political or religio-social system, then such a religion 
ecomes a retarding force. As long as the prominent aim 
° ^8^on remains caught in the observation of a socio- 

re igious system with its rites and forms, it leaves out the 

religion as well as the spiritual growth 
of the individual and the race. 

Religions themselves have not changed human life and 
society, t ey could insist only on an adherence to and 
acceptance of its ethical standards and on conformity to 
mstitution and ritual, but they could not instigate the inner 
change of the whole being. As such, religion has not 
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transformed the race and has not been able to create a new 
principle of human existence. Integral Yoga meets the re¬ 
ligious ideal at several points but goes beyond it in the sense 
of a greater wideness. According to Sri Aurobindo, "the 
religious ideal looks, not only beyond this earth, but away 
from it to a heaven or even beyond all heavens to some 
kind of Nirvana.... Its ordinary idea of perfection is a religio- 
ethical change, a drastic purification of the active and the 
emotional being ... and in any case a supraterrestrial motive 
and reward or result of a life of piety and right conduct. 
In so far as it admits a change of knowledge, wUl, aesthesis, 
it is in the sense of the turning of them to another object 
than the aims of human life and eventually brings a rejection 


of all earthly objects of aesthesis, will and knowledge. The 
method, whether it lays stress on personal effort or upon 
divine influence, on works and knowledge or upon grace, 
is not like the mundane a development, but rather a 
conversion; but in the end the aim is not a conversion of 
our mental and physical nature, but the putting on of a pure 
spiritual nature and being, and since that is not possible here 
on earth, it looks for its consummation by a transference 
to another world or a shuffling off of all cosmic existence. 
But the integral Yoga founds itself on a conception of the 
spiritual being as an omnipresent existence, the fullness of 
which comes not essentially by a transference to other worlds 
or a cosmic self-extinction, but by a growth out of what we 
now are phenomenally into the consciousness of the omni¬ 
present reality which we always are in the essence of our 
being. It substitutes for the form of religious piety its 
completer spiritual seeking of a divine imion 

For Sri Aurobindo religion cannot be the soluhon to the 
present crisis of humanity, as humanity's future development 
does not lie in reverting to religion, but in movmg forward 
towards an all-embracing spirituality. In fact religion and 
spirituality are too intimately connected to be divided from 
^ K aTw RpHeion founds itself on the immediate reality 
each other, ,3 ^e secret highest Self 

tr Go" as a sou, and power of .his being 
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of God in Nature. Religion "must address its appeal to the 
whole of our being, not only to the suprarational and the 
rational parts, but to all the others. The imagination, the 
emotions, the aesthetic sense, even the very instincts of the 
half-subconscient parts must be taken into the influence. 
Religion must lead man towards the suprarational, the 
spiritual truth and it must take the aid of the illumined reason 
on the way, but it cannot afford to neglect to call Godwards 
the rest of our complex nature. And it must take too each 
man where he stands and spiritualise him through what he 
can feel and not at once force on him something which he 
cannot yet grasp as a true and living power."®* This truth 
is not a mere intellectual or theological conception to be 
indulged in, but has to be lived and to be made the governing 
idea of life and action, i.e., the sole thing needful is to attain 
the truth by inner experience. 

The illvuninating faculties of religion are the revelations, 
intuitions and inspirations that come down to the seeker 
from the higher planes of supramental light and not by 
rational judgement or logical analysis. Reason does play a 
part in relation to this highest field of religious experience, 
but tWs comes only secondarily and subordinately. It can 
explain in its own language and to the rational parts of man 
the laws, truths and experiences of our spiritual existence. 
However, aspiration, surrender to and faith in God do not 
admit any rational limitations, it passes all understanding 
and practical reason. 

For Sri Aurobindo true religion is spiritual, beyond the 
intellect, the aesthetic, ethical and practical being of man. 
A religion of humanity may be an intellectual or sentimental 
ideal or a spiritual aspiration, and partly the cause of a change 
of the soiil in humanity. The sentimental humanitarian 
religion assumes that respect, service and progress of the 
hurnan being and human life are the chief aims of the human 
spirit. Mankind is the godhead to be worshipped, and the 
life of man is to be held sacred, strengthened and uplifted. 
However, its present intellectual form does not seem suf¬ 
ficient to guarantee to bring about a great change in our 
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psychology, in the principle of freedom and in human 
oneness, for it has to concede too much to the egoistic side 
of human nature and it leans principally on reason which 
turns too readily to mechanical solutions. A religion of 
humanity can only be made real if it spiritualises itself and 
becomes the general inner law of human life. 

According to Sri Aurobindo, "A religion of humanity 
means the growing realisation that there is a secret Spirit, 
a divine Reality, in which we are all one, that humanity is 
its highest present vehicle on earth, that the human race and 
the human being are the means by which it will progressively 
reveal itself here. It-implies a growing attempt to live out 
this knowledge and bring about a kingdom of this divine 
Spirit upon earth. By its growth within us oneness with our 
fellow-men will become the leading principle of all our life 

There must be the realisation by the individual that only 
in the life of his fellow-men is his own life complete. There 
must be the realisation by the race that only on the free 
and full life of the individual can its own perfection and 
permanent happiness be founded. There must b" = 
discipUne and a way of salvation in accordance with tas 
religion, that is to say, a means by which it can be 
by lach man within himself, so that it may be developed 

in the life of the race ... No doubt, if 'Wf 
like the rest, it will go the way of all ideas. But if it is at 
all a huth of our being, then it must be the truth to which 
all is moving and in it must be found the means of a 
tadaiTental, an inner, a complete, a real human umty which 
woulTbe the one secure base of a unificahon of human life 

rspmtaal oneness which would create a psychological 
A spiritua , upon any intellectual or outward 

oneness not dep oneness of life not bound up with 

r'“1‘'ni~?meX of but ready always to 

enrich its this would be the basis for a 

p^btm XitoSon in a deeper and truer way from the 
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inner truth to the outer forms. Until then, the attempt to 
bring it about by mechanical means must proceed."®^ 

For Sri Aurobindo, "the religious life may be the first 
approach to the spiritual, but very often it is only a turning 
about in a round of rites, ceremonies and practices or set 
ideas and forms without any issue. The spiritual life, on the 
contrary, proceeds directly by a change of consciousness, a 
change from the ordinary consciousness, ignorant and sepa¬ 
rated from its true self and from God, to a greater con¬ 
sciousness in which one finds one^s true being and comes 
first into direct and living contact and then into union with 
the Divine."®® 

A spiritual life cannot be founded on a moral basis but 
must be formed on a spiritual foundation, because morality 
belongs, to the lower mental and vital plane whereas spiri¬ 
tuality belongs to the higher Divine Consciousness. 

The spiritual life, however, is not something that Ccun be 
formulated in a rigid definition, "it is an immense kingdom 
potentially larger than other kingdoms below it, with a 
undred provinces, a thousand types, stages, forms, paths, 

variations of the spiritual ideal, degrees of spiritual advance¬ 
ment."®’ ^ 


Ken Wilber's ideas on science and religion are found 
specifically m The Marriage of Seme andSoul, where he uses 
ari integral approach to integrate science and religion. Where 
science offers us a solid method for- the discovery of truth 
(empirical, experimental and evidence-based), it does not 
otter depth, value or anything about how to use that truth 
wise y. Religion, on the other hand, generates a basic 
meaning of life and genuine wisdom. However, in order to 
reach a common grounding in experimental data that finds 
e existence of matter and Spirit equally demonstrable, 
re ipon has to engage itself, like science, in the three strands 
o ow e ge and open its truth 'claims' to direct verification 
y experiential evidence. In this way, religion has to give 
up its pseudo claims and move from its dogmatic proclama¬ 
tions to direct, authentic spiritual experiences. As described 
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in One Taste, Ken Wilber makes a meaningful distinction 
between the translative function of religion (prayers, rituals, 
dogmas), where the self is given a new approach to reality 
and learns to translate its world in terms of the. liew 
approach, and the transformative function of religion (con¬ 
templative practices), where the self itself is analysed and 
the world gets transformed, rather than only translated. 
Both these functions are important, even indispensable, but 
at a certain point in our development, the translative function 
of religion ceases to console. However, Ken Wilber assumes 
that most religions will continue to offer translative comfort 
in addition to transformative practices of vertical contem¬ 
plation. He hopes that true religion will become the vanguard 
of a progressive evolutionary force and adds, "this idea is 
likewise behind the extraordinary integral yoga of Sri 
Aurobindo, arguably the greatest spiritual evolutionary 
theorist." “ 

How does Ken Wilber integrate religion in his all-level, 
all-quadrant model? The all-level, all-quadrant approach 
integrates deep religion with broad science. The interior 
experiences of deep religion (the Upper Left quadrant) can 
be investigated by broad science—the contemplative phe¬ 
nomenological sciences of the interior—but it also has cor¬ 
relates in the Upper Right quadrant, which can be inves¬ 
tigated by narrow science. The empirical claims of narrow 
religion can be put to test by empirical (narrow) science. In 
other words, "an integral model—namely all-quadrant, all¬ 
level model—attempts to provide a framework in which all 
those 'facts' [spiritual and empirical realities], if you will, 
can be accommodated. The facts, that is, of both interior 
realities and exterior realities, 'spiritual' experienres and 
'scientific' experiences, subjective realities and objective 

realities." 

(G) SRI AUROBINDO'S VIEWS ON ETHICS 

Most of the works of life seem to be actuated by ethical 
rpliaious motivations with threads of altruism, philan- 

few “• 
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assumes that when we are not limited by the human 
standpoint, "we do not live in an ethical world." To force 
an ethical meaning into the whole of Nature is an act of 
self-confusion, as material or vital Nature is not ethical. But 
nonetheless in the process of man's self-development man 
needs ethics as a stage in one's urge for Sachchidananda. 
According to Sri Aurobindo, "The ethical impulse and 
attitude, so all-important to humanity, is a means by which 
it struggles out of the lower harmony and universality based 
upon inconscience and broken up by Life into individual 
discords towards a higher harmony and universality based 
upon cdnscient oneness with all existences."^ This middle 
truth of consciousness awakens us to the values of good and 
evil and the appreciation of their importance. This ethical 
awakening is therefore one of the indispensable steps in the 
process of evolutionary nature. 

On the human level, a standard of conduct may be 
temporary yet necessary for its time, until it can be replaced 
by a better divine standard. For Sri Aurobindo, "all stan¬ 
dards by which we may seek to govern our conduct are 
only our temporary, imperfect and evolutive attempts to 
represent to ourselves our stumbling mental progress in the 
universal selLrealisation towards which Nature moves. But 
the divine manifestation cannot be bound by our little rules 
and fragile sanctities. Once we have grasped this fact, we 
shall better be able to put in their right place in regard to 
each other the successive standards that govern the different 
stages in the ^owth of the individual and the collective 
march of inankind."® All these temporary constructions have 
a relative imperativeness only as one rests content with the 
physical and vital life or remains fixed in the ranges of the 
mental plane. But in the supramental ranges, all these 
temporary structures cease. It seems, therefore, that the 
ethical notions, as a means to control the lower nature, are 
necessary at present for our spiritual evolution, but in the 
supramental stage the seeker arrives at a universal, action 
of the d)mamic spiritual force in which one's own force and 
will are turned into pure instruments of a greater divine 
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working. The true inmost aim and meaning of ethics is 
described by Sri Aurobindo as "to lessen and tame, purify 
and prepare to be fit instruments the vital and physical and 
lower mental life so that they may be transformed info notes 
of the higher mental and eventually the supramental har¬ 
mony, but not to mutilate and destroy them."'^ 

Ethics, as a transitional stage, is able to control the difficult 
parts of our Nature, but it has no power to transform Nature. 
At best its method is able to lay down limits and put a 
relative safety around us. This device of self-protection may 
be necessary for a time in ordinary life, but in integral Yoga 
it can only be a mark of transition. Integral Yoga aims at 
a fundamental transformation and a pure wideness of 
5piril;ual life, and an ethical solution is insufficient to reach 
that aim; it needs a surer supra-ethical dynamic principle. 
For Sri Aurobindo the development of "a nature of light, 
understanding, balance, harmony, sympathy, good-will, 
kindness, fellow-feeling, self-control, rightly ordered and 
harmonised action, is the best we can do m the limits of 
the mental formation, but it is a stage and not the goal of 
our growth of being. These are solutions by the wjy, 
palliatives, necessary means for a partial dealmg with this 
root difficulty, provisional standards and devices given us 
as a temporary help and guidance because the true and total 
solution is beyond our present capacity and can only come 
when we have sufficiently evolved to see it and make it our 

The can intervene only when by our spiritual 

growth we can become one self with aU bemgj know them 
L part of our self, and deal with them as >f they were our 
other selves .. But even oneness with others is not enough 
TLlf, if it is a oneness with their ignorance. Our oneness 
with others must be fundamental, not a onen^ with their 
mtads heits, vital selves, egos,.^ven though these come 
minds, nea , universalised consciousness,—but a 

,o be “J’";™irit, and that can only come by 

onen^ in joui-awareness and self-knowledge."" 

"huZiSLism, service for the well-being of 


our 
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mankind are all inspiring movements of the mental con¬ 
sciousness, but are only a pale imitation of the spiritual flame 
of universal Divine Consciousness. The religious, ethical and 
cultural ideals are able to modify and palliate the ego-sense, 
but are impotent in practice to change man's vital life and 
nature. Thus Sri Aurobindo observes that, "Intellectual, 
volitional, ethical, emotional, aesthetic and physical training 
and improvement are all so much to the good, but they are 
only in the end a constant movement in a circle without any 
last delivering and illumining aim, unless they arrive at a 
point when they can open themselves to the power and 
presence of the Spirit and admit its direct workings. ... So 
long as there is only an intellectual, ethical and other self- 
traiiung for the now normal purposes of life which does not 
travel beyond the ordinary circle of working of mind, life 
and body, we are still only in the obscure and yet unillumined 
preparatory yoga of Nature."^ 

Sri Aurobindo's object of integral Yoga is based on a living 
of man in the Divine and to prepare or find the way by 
which the individual and the collective man can transcend 
the ego and live in its true self, no longer bound to ignorance, 
disharmony and sorrow. It seems that for Sri Aurobindo 
all sorts of social and moral standards or ethical ideals as 
empirical means are either too narrow, complex, confused 
and uncertain, as they have no vision of the cause and origin 
of the malady it attempts to cure. 

It is held by the intellect and the mind that "the spiritual 
tendency in humanity has come to very little; it has not 
solved the problem of life nor any of the problems with 
which humanity is at grips. ... But this is not the standpoint 
rom which the true significance of the spiritual evolution 
m rnan or the value of spirituality can be judged or assessed; 
for its real work is not to solve human problems on the past 
or present mental basis, but to create a new foxmdation of 
our being and our life and knowledge ... the solution of the 
problem which spirituality offers is not a solution by external 
means, though these also have to be used, .but by an inner 
change, a transformation of the consciousness and nature. 
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... Only a spiritual change, an evolution of his being from 
the superficial mental towards the deeper spiritual conscious¬ 
ness, can make a real and effective difference. To discover 
the spiritual being in himself is the main business of the 
spiritual man and to help others towards the same evolution 
is his real service to the race; till that is done, an outward 
help can succour and alleviate, but nothing or very little more 
is possible."*^ 

In integral Yoga the sadhak refuses to rely only upon 
fragile moral ideals but puts his or her whole emphasis on 
the elevation of the mental consciousness into the supramen- 
tal consciousness. Until the soul finds the secret of divine 
oneness, man's altruism remains essentially egoistic. For Sri 
Aurobindo, "All or most of the works of life seem to be 
actuated by this soul of desire [ego]; even those that are 
ethical or religious, even those that wear the guise of 
altruism, philanthropy, self-sacrifice, self-denial, are shot 
^}^QUgb and through with the threads of its making. This 
soul of desire is a separate soul of ego and all its instincts 
are for a separative self-affirmation; it pushes always for its 
own growth, for possession, for enjoyment, for conquest and 
empire.'"* But beyond the mental and moral being in us is 
a CTeater divine being that is spiritual and supramental. 
Ultimately, what accepts and rejects is not the naind, vital 
will of desire, or the ethical sense, but the insistence of the 
psychic being, the Divine Guide of thb Yoga. However, he 
points out that "There alone [in the supramental spirit] is 
there any possibility of an absolute justice, love and right. 

There alone the unificaHon of the transformed vital arid 
physical and the illumined mental man becomes possible in 
That supramental spirit which is at once the secret source 
and goal of our mind and Ufe and body. 

The spiritual and supramental Ufe cannot be turned into 
a mental idea or an external rule, it has its own lines and 
forces which can lead to mdividual and collective perfection. 
According to Sri Aurobindo, "the perfect supramental action 
wm not follow any single principle or limited rule. ... It wiU 
proceed by a spontaneous outflowing from the summits m 
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the totality of an illumined and uplifted being, will and 
knowledge and not by the selected, calculated and 
standardised action which is all that the intellectual reason 
or ethical will can achieve. Its sole aim will be the expression 
of the divine in us and the keeping together of the world 
and its progress towards the Manifestation that is to be."^° 

For Sri Aurobindo it is only the full emergence of the soul 
and the descent of the power of the Spirit and the consequent 
transformation and replacement of one's insufficient mental 
and vital nature by a spiritual and supramental Supernature 
that can effect this evolutionary miracle. The soul's percep¬ 
tion of good and evil may not coincide with the mind's 
artificial standards as it has a deeper sense, which points 
to the higher Light. It is the soul in us which turns always 
towards Truth, Good and Beauty; the rest, their opposites 
are a necessary part of experience, but have to be outgrown 
in the enlarged spiritual being. When the higher law of being 
intervenes, there is no longer any utility for moral values. 
The self-law of supreme Truth is above all standards. 

Sri Aurobindo assumes that a theory of Maya, in the sense 
of the unreality of a cosmic existence, creates more difficulties 
than it solves. The ultimate effects of the theory carry in 
them a devastating simplicity, as in Maya's thesis world- 
acceptance and world-refusal are the two sides of an illusion. 
"An uncompromising theory of Illusion solves no problem 
of our existence ... in its extreme form and effect, our being 
and its action become null and without sanction, its expe¬ 
rience, aspiration, endeavour lose their significance. God and 
ourselves and the universe become myths of Maya."^^ Sri 
Aurobindo does not deny the reality of the individual and 
the cosmos, and for him the theory of illusion functions 
merely as an escape but not a solution. It may seem that 
•the thinking mind arrives at the conclusion that there is an 
illusion behind all human effort and terrestrial endeavour, 
the illusion of political, social and ethical efforts at perfection, 
the illusion of all achievement. For Shankeira's theory of 
Maya, "Human, social and political endeavour turns always 
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in a circle and leads nowhere; and neither laws nor insti¬ 
tutions nor education nor philosophy nor morality nor 
religious teachings have succeeded in producing the perfect 
man, still less a perfect humanity. ... Altruism, philanthropy 
and service, Christian love or Buddhist compassion have not 
made the world a whit happier, they only give infinitesimal 
bits of momentary relief here and there, throw drops on 
the fire of the world's suffering."^ 

But Sri Aurobindo disagrees with this aimless cosmic 
illusion as an explanation of suffering. Religious, ethical, 
political, social, economic, cultural utilitarian or hedonistic 
thoughts and actions are not illusions, though they are also 
not the essence or object of life. These thoughts and actions 
are only activities of the surface powers of the mind which 
try to create mental solutions and may, at their best, function 
only as palliatives as they leave the roots of the human 
problem xmtouched. 

Moral, social and religious laws have an immense signifi¬ 
cance in the unfolding of the soul and inspire human deve¬ 
lopment to a high degree of excellence, yet they are relative 
to a certain stage of evolution, and when over-emphasised 
these laws become a stagnation on the march of evolution 
beyond mental development. True harmony is attained in 
the wideness of the supramental consciousness where all 
temporary mental constructions cease and where the free 
soul spontaneously wells out in works of a supreme truth 
and love that replaces human virtue. Ordinary man needs 
some noble principles to guide one's thoughts and actions 
but once the individual soul realises its essential nature and 
becomes one with the Spirit, the seeker goes beyond all 

The essence of spiritual activity is related to inward 
acHvity, beyond ethical activity. But beyond dMS not mean 
anH.ethical but supra-ethical. As menhon^ before, m the 
supra.ethicai mode of action, the truth of morahty is not 
nested but transformed beyond itself and enriched m the 

suDranormal mode of activity. ^ . u j 

Although Sri Aurobindo emphasises the Divme, he does 
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not reject everything human; the sadhaks who enter the yoga 
need the human approach at the beginning and long after. 
"Divinisation itself does not mean the destruction of the 
human elements; it means taking them up, showing them 
the way to their own perfection, raising them by purification 
and perfection to their full power and that means the raising 
of the whole of earthly life to its full power. 

(H) SRI AUROBINDO'S FUTURE VISION AND KEN 
WILBER'S WORLD-VIEW 

Sri Aurobindo's concept of the divinisation of man and 
nature through a collective perfection and a general integral 
transformation of mankind are his unique contributions to 
the coming of a Divine Life. The concrete realisation of the 
divine comihunity will lead to the perfection of man. The 
spiritualised man in The Human Cycle and the gnostic man 
in The Life Divine are based on man's persistent aspiration 
for perfection and oneness with the Divine. 

Sri Aurobindo is aware that "at present mankind is 
undergoing an evolutionary crisis in which is concealed a 
choice of its destiny; for a stage has been reached in which 
the human mind has achieved in certain directions an 
enormous development while in others it stands arrested 
and bewildered and can no longer find its way. ... Man has 
created a system of civilisation which has become too big 
for his luruted mental capacity and understanding and his 
still more limited spiritual and moral capacity to utilise and 
manage, a too dangerous servant of his blundering ego and 
its appetites."^^ 

It seems that the destiny of the race is dangerously 
heading into a prolonged confusion euid crisis, a darkness 
of chaotic incertitudes, because the burden which is laid on 
mankind is too heavy for his present limited mind and moral 
capacity. The inferior lower instrument is not able to use 
the divine potentialities of existence and incorporate them 
within himself and within society. 

Our current secularism emd liberal humanism is unprec¬ 
edented in human history, and it seems that the present crisis 
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lies not so much in the extraordinary external events them¬ 
selves, but more in the unprecedented secular ethical indi¬ 
gence and spiritual instability which they reveal. For Sri 
Aurobindo, no adequate answer to the principle questions 
of politics, economics and social reforms is possible without 
first finding an adequate answer to the larger questions of 
life itself. These secular processes may be used as palliatives 
which may relieve human discomfort and which may lead 
to partial happiness but not to radical changes. 

Sri Aurobindo is not sure if the present change will take 
place by a destruction or a new construction on the basis 
of a greater Truth. If humanity fails to overcome the obstacles 
that have been persistently preventing the realisation of 
human unity, then it may create a too prolonged chaos and 
confusion and render a solution impossible. It depends upon 
the readiness of humanity to receive the supramental Truth; 
evolutionary development will work itself out harmoniously 
when humanity willingly agrees to change its consciousness 
and rise to a new state. But if its present egoistic conscious¬ 
ness persists in refusing to collaborate with this change, then 
it will not be able to avert destruction, and man may even 
be annihilated in its very existence as a race. True harmony 
and unity can be realised only by a rejection of the individual 
and collective ego consciousness, transforming our present 
ego-bound nature by the supramental Power and consciously 
establishing the supramental unity in human life. "For a 
supramentalised consciousness it would be utterly possible 
to embrace all contacts with men and the world in a purified 
flame-force and with a transfigured significance."” The 
evolutionary crisis can be resolved only when a radical 
transformation of human nature has its effect in the outward 


world in the form of a new creation. , , , , . 

Intuitions of the future city of God "have lacked a basis 
of assured knowledge and the mind of man has remained 
swinging between a bright future hope and a grey P^sent 
certitude. But the grey certitude is not so certain as it looks 
and a divine life evolving or preparing m earth-Nature need 
not be a chimera."” For Sri Aurobindo the supramental 
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change is inevitable in the evolution of earth-consciousness, 
and "the dynamic side of the spiritual urge has not been 
absent ... there has even been the dream or a psychic 
prevision of a fulfilment exceeding the individual transfor¬ 
mation, a new earth and heaven, a city of God, a divine 
descent upon earth, a kingdom of God not only within us 
but outside, in a collective human life."^^ Such a future divine 
life for the individual and the collective man cannot be 
reached by the machinery of reason but needs an inner 
change in human nature, "a change too difficult to be ever 
effected except by the few. This is not certain; but in any 
case, if this is not the solution, then there is no solution; 
if this is not the way, then there is no way for the human 
kind. Then the terrestrial evolution must pass beyond man 
as it has passed beyond the animal and a greater race must 
come that will be capable of the spiritual change, a form 
of life that must be born that is nearer to the divine."^® 

A psycho-spiritual transformation, as a radical change of 
consciousness, alone can free men from their present dark¬ 
ness. This transformation is beyond the ability of any modern 
science, or psychology, philosophy, politics, economics, eth¬ 
ics, sociology, etc. 

For Ken Wilber, like Sri Aurobindo, the real problem of 
the present global crisis is not exterior but interior, and needs 
first of all a mutual understanding and mutual agreement 
on the noosphere. He assumes that "the most radical, 
pervasive, and earth-shaking transformation would occur 
simply if everybody truly evolved to a mature, rational and 
responsible .ego. ... There would be the real New Age. We 
are nowhere near the stage 'beyond reason', simply because 
we are nowhere yet near universal reason itself."” Along 
with engaging in exterior, economic and technological de¬ 
velopment, Ken Wilber encourages the interior development 
of our moral and spiritual depths. 

However, Ken Wilber also maintains that future develop¬ 
ment may take place at the integrative vision-logic level, where 
world citizens are united on the basis of an existential planetary 
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vision. Individuals on that level "create 'a cognitive potential' 
in the form of new worldviews (in this case centauric-planetary) 
that in turn feed back into the ongoing mainstream of social in¬ 
stitutions.^’' 

Ken Wilber estimates that one per cent of the population 
has arrived at the vision-logic level and that its emergence 
has to face a lot of resistance from the lower levels. But 
even with the emergence of the cognitive vision-logic level, 
it is not possible to overcome the problems of our fragmented 
world. Like Sri Aurobindo, Ken Wilber is of the opinion' that 
external changes might be a beginning on the spiritual path, 
but real growth occurs through sustained practice, which is 
able to actualise deeper and liigher individual and global 
stages of consciousness. 

Sri Aurobindo and Ken Wilber agree that the solution to 
the present global crisis does not need human efforts merely 
on the biomaterial and economic-financial front which is 
where most efforts are now being concentrated: "none of 
those physical and material and economic components can 
be secured in the long run without a corresponding change in 
consciousness among the citizens of the nations."®’ Ken Wilber 
does not deny "the crucial importance of ecological and 
economic and financial factors in the world-demanding 
transformation, let us not forget that they all rest ultimately 
on a correlative transformation in human consciousness."®^ 

The global embrace can be implemented by those indi¬ 
viduals with a universal vision-logic where the new resources 
are related to the resources of 3 meaning-in-life that is 
found in a worldcentric embrace of a common humanity 
rather than the involvement of only material-economic 
changes. At the vision-logic level nature is not just a collection 
of 'its' but includes 'I's' and 'we's', which are all integral 
expressions of Spirit, and the individual can integrate them 
because one is a vehicle of Spirit. Ken Wilber believes that, 
"at this point, aside from the inner work that each of us 
individually can do, I personally see no obvious collective 
bearers of the new and deeper within [centauric vision- 

logic]."®® 
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Integration at the vision-logic level is possible but is not 
guaranteed, "extinction seems to be a genuine possibility for 
humans". He does not see "the emergence of the 'aperspectival 
world-centric' structure as being a sure thing, as being 
somehow guaranteed. ... Evolution, we have amply seen, is 
not predictable, only reconstructable. Nor does the fact that 
the integral structure is integral guarantee that the necessary 
integration will in fact occur ... the integral structure can 
integrate the physiosphere, the biosphere, and the 
noosphere—it has the potential for that integration. Whether 
that potential becomes actual is up to you and me; it depends 
on the concrete actions that each of us takes."®^ 

A solution lies in the marriages of tomorrow, not in the 
syncretism (attempt to reconcile different systems of belief) 
of yesterday, and Ken Wilber, like Sri Aurobindo, maintains 
thaf man's greatness is not what one is at present, but what 
man makes possible in the future. 

Nevertheless, Ken Wilber also believes that "the world 
is in the midst of the torturous birth throes of a collective 
emergence of an entirely new structure of consciousness, the 
centaur in vision-logic, the integral-aperspectival mind." [all 
perspectives are interrelated and no perspective is final].®® 
This crucial change of consciousness has already been ac¬ 
complished by many, "and whereas they were, in their times, 
the rare and isolated, the average mode is now catching up 
with them: their paths can be ours, collectively, now."*® 
In A Theory of Everything, however, Ken Wilber is a little 
bit .more cautious about the future development of the 
middle and late vision-logic levels. What is hidden in 
contemporary philosophy as •'.arcissism and nihilism is, for 
him, one of the greatest obstacles for an adult spirituality 
in Western society. But he is also aware that the most 
important reforms at present are related to the improvement 
of the lower and more fundamental stages and an integral 
vision is one of the least pressing issues on earth. He now 
believes that a genuine universal integralism implies simple 
fundamental changes in the magic, mythic and rational waves 
of existence, rather than a collective move into transpersonal 
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domains. He prefers the health of the lower waves in their 
own terms, i.e., "The major reforms do not involve how to 
get a handful of boomers into second-tier, but how to feed 
the starving millions at the most basic waves; how to house 
the homeless millions at the simplest of levels; how to bring 
health care to the millions who do not possess it... The health 
of the entire spiral, and particularly its earlier waves, screams 
out to us as the major ethical demand." ^ However, for Sri 
Aurobindo, unlike Ken Wilber, "The true spiritual signifi¬ 
cance of the spiritual evolution in man is not to solve human 
problems on the past or present mental basis but to create 
a new foundation of our being and our life and knowledge. 
The solution of the problem which spirituality offers is not 
a solution by external means, though these also have to be 
used, but by an inner change, a transformation of the 
consciousness and nature. ... Spirituality cannot attempt to 
cure its ills [of life] by the panaceas, the political, social or 
other mechanical remedies which the mind is constantly 
attempting. The most drastic changes made by these means 
change nothing."’* The main business of the spiritual seeker 
is to discover the spiritual being in onself, and his or her 
real service to humanity is to help others towards the same 
evolution. An outward help may alleviate but does not solve 
the problems which humanity is facing. 

Ken Wilber's more encompassing future, instead of ait^ 
tag at iWrd-Her constructions to find a solution for a world 
gone slightly mad', aims at a better understanding of the 
fnterior development of the second-tier constructloi«. In Ken 
Wilber's own words, "But second-tier construchons are 
everywhere making impressive gatas-in more mtegral views 
andTore. holistic perspectives-and thus I ^ cautious y 
optMstic that postgreen constructions wUl continue to 

blossom." ” 

(I) FINAL CONCLUSION 

A rational and e" 

Sr^aScie” with reUgious-ethical tendencies seems to 
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be the solution that modern mind presents us in this crisis. 
But for Sri Aurobindo such a solution does not transform 
the individual and the race; it does not create a new principle 
of human existence. It is by the possession of the Divine 
only that all discords of life can be resolved, and the one 
effective way of helping mankind is to raise men towards 
the Divine. All other activities of our self-experience have 
their use and power, they may create a mental, moral and 
social unity, but the true unity is spiritual. Human qualities 
such as love, sympathy, compassion, brotherhood, loyalty, 
etc., will not be destroyed but perfected and enlarged to 
their widest capacity. In the initial stages of sadhana the 
development of these qualities support the seeker's growth 
process, but ultimately these qualities have to be transcended. 

For Ken Wilber, however, the root of all longing is based 
on the divine verities of higher values such as Truth, Good 
and Beauty. Qualities like virtue, justice, duty, compassion, 
love, etc., have intrinsic value though they should be seen 
in a larger context. In themselves they do not constitute the 
fully human life, but to degrade them as secondary aims 

only is to deny the integrality of these qualities for the full 
life of man. 

Ken Wilber, like most transpersonal psychologists, main¬ 
tains that the fulfilment of the Divine realisation needs not 
only a spiritual force, but simultaneously the actualisation 
of these higher human qualities which function as instru¬ 
ments to bring about a desired change within oneself and 
in the world. 

Could it be that Sri Aurobindo, interpreting the longings 
or these pure and natural human characteristics as inferior 
(a means only) to the ways of the Divine, subordinating the 
former to the dynamic supra-ethical principles, fails to 
emphasise the underlying identity between them? They 
are mutually supportive processes and co-dependent. In 
spirituality, emphasis on detachmerit from desires and tran¬ 
scendence (Infinite) is counter-balanced by emphasis on 
embodiment and descent (Finite). In the exploration of the 
unknown both illumine the essential nature of the individual's 
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soul and one's world with a fresh vision. Ken Wilber 
considers these universal, benevolent qualities and contem¬ 
plative tendencies as equally real and therefore equally 
important. In the higher stages of contemplative develop¬ 
ment these human excellences are granted a legitimate life 
of their own; they are not merely temporary palliatives but 
often man's only route to Godhead and can therefore never 
be dismissed as a mark of transition. 

For Sri Aurobindo, as mentioned above, qualities like 
sympathy, compassion and love are ultimately transitional 
values and, therefore, apparent and not real, as we do not 
live in an ethical world", i.e., in the supra-ethical realm there 
is no need for ethics. But for Ken Wilber and transpersonal 
psychologists in general, if the Absolute creates human life, 
it also creates an ethical, cultural, social and econonnc life, 
and in order to maintain that man is real, man's higher human 
qualities and actions must be as real and cannot be ultimately 
denied as ineffectual. To affirm the Absolute implies the 
affirmation of man's life and one's activities in that life, 
otherwise man becomes deprived of his or her significance. 
After all, an integrated worldview starts from man in order 
to arrive at the ultimate principles of the umversal and 
transcendental Absolute. To characterise 

culture science, religion, social laws, etc., as ineffective 
Lans of changing hLan life, because ihey have no power 
“form human psychology and .he h^jan race, may 
be arguable and not easily accepted by Ken Wilber and other 

'Te^^btr^SCperative is related to |he health 
of the overall spiral and not to any one privileged domain 
°e i^purpose to help each level develop its healthy and 

not its pathological dimensions, and thus allowing each level 
not Its pam g yfithin its own domain. An 

„ of r/anVcompasslon on the level of egocentric 
increase comething to be recommended; only by 

S^e“our attention to the interior of the sociocultural quad- 

mnt ?s the individual able 

universal love and compassion for humanity. 
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Ken Wilber uses the subtler emotions, such as universal 
love, care and compassion ('vertical affects') as motivational 
currents for higher growth, in contrast to the horizontal 
emotions such as anger, desire, hatred, etc., in the lower 
stages of development, which must be conquered so that the 
enduring change and continual development may occur. In 
the transpersonal waves, these emotions expand into univer¬ 
sal compassion for all sentient beings. For Ken Wilber, we are 
never without these vertical affects in the realm of manifes¬ 
tation. Moral actions, in addition to whatever relative value 
they may have in their own right, are in their ultimate value 
conductive to the direct realisation of Spirit itself. Though 
these higher emotions and affects take the seeker closer and 
closer to the Divine, Ken Wilber, unfortunately does not 
elaborate on the descending divine Force of Love. He as¬ 
sumes that in the realm of manifestation we are never with¬ 
out these vertical affects, but in the nondual formless Empti¬ 
ness there are no affects. 

Sri Aurobindo maintains that at the human level, the stan¬ 
dard of conduct may be temporary yet necessary for its time 
until it can be replaced by a better standard. It is in God 
alone, by the possession of the Divine only that all the divi¬ 
sions of life can be restored and the one effective way of 
helping mankind is by the growth and surrender of oneself 
towards the Divine. For Sri Aurobindo, human tendencies 
and human values need a metaphysical justification. Sri 
Aurobindo moves to the divine origin of these human poten¬ 
tials, beyond the transpersonal experience in the spiritual 
mind of man, to the source of them, i.e., God. Man is not a 
self-sufficient being but a being supported from within and 
above by the divine spiritual principle. These human tenden¬ 
cies have ultimate value only in this wider spiritual context 
and cannot be separated from God. 

Ken Wilber, in his integral approach to transformation, 
attempts to integrate matter, mind, soul and spirit which 
includes physics, biology, psychology, theology and mysti¬ 
cism. Each of these levels has four aspects or dimensions— 
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the objective and subjective side as well as the individual 
and collective forms. Ken Wilber's integral view is not merely 
matter, body, mind and soul; each of these levels has a 
dimension of 'it', 'we' and 'I', which needs to be included 


in all of them. 

Each of the vertical levels from Matter to Spirit needs to 
be differentiated into four horizontal dimensions, i.e., the 
four quadrants. According to Ken Wilber, "the great tra¬ 
ditions rarely understood that states of consciousness (Upper 
Left) have correlates in the organic brain (Upper Right), a 
fact that has revolutionized our understanding of psychop¬ 
harmacology, psychiatry, and consciousness studies. Like¬ 
wise, the traditions evidenced little understanding that 
individual awareness (Upper Left) is profoundly molded by 
both its background cultural worldviews (Lower Left) and 
the modes of techno-economic production (Lower Right) in 
which it finds itself. This left the Great Nest [The Great Chain 
of Being] open to devastating critiques from modern bio¬ 
logical science, from Marxists, and from cultural and histori¬ 
cal studies, among others, all of which demonstrated that 
consciousness is not merely a disembodied, transcendental 
noumenon, but is deeply embedded in contexts of objective 
facts, cultural backgrounds, and social struchires. 

This integral approach, integrating the empirical with the 
transcendental, can be used in educatiorj, scientihc researc , 
politics, medicine, business and spirituality. All these levels 
(twelve) with their (four) quadrants are present not only 
n the Agher spiritual levels of each quadrant, but also cover 
the lower 'ordinary' levels of each quadrant. The q^uadrants 
hemselves are useful, "because they give a simple, easily 
understood way to fight the flatland 

lent in the modem and postmodern world. It is for th^ 
reaLn why Ken Wilber claims that this integral approach 
L nX be4 applied in many different areas, theoretical as 

“the'aSr nofhave n«s.e.d aU the 
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details of the relative. According to Ken Wilber, "My books 
deal more with all these relative details, some of which are 
not covered by any of the world's wisdom traditions."''- 

Examples of relative truth are the scientific and philosophi¬ 
cal teachings of the West (the eye of the flesh and the eye 
of the mind), whereas the recognition of formless Witness 
or pure Emptiness is more an example of absolute truth (the 
eye of contemplation). Each relative realm has its own truth, 
yet they are all illumined by the wisdom of the absolute. 
The relative truth and its conventional reality are changing 
ceaselessly, and in the relative world new truths are con¬ 
stantly emerging. For Ken Wilber, "The West has its relative 
truths, the East has its relative truths. And mostly in the 
East we further get a clear understanding of absolute truth, 
... my theme is that a judicious blend of relative truths. East 
and West, set in the primordial context of radical Emptiness, 
is a very sane approach to the human situation."’-’ 

A comprehensive worldview in general includes both 
absolute and relative truths, and psycho-spiritual develop¬ 
ment can best proceed by an integration of Eastern contem¬ 
plative approaches with Western psychodynamic approaches. 

Ken Wilber s integral approach honours and incorporates 
all sorts of relative truths—covering the physical, vital, 
mental, cultural and communal aspects of the human being— 
in preparation for the realisation of the ultimate truth. 

Sn Aurobindo, like Ken Wilber, maintains that the highest 
®P^^hial realisations have been unconnected with the bodily 
life and life of the mind, and most spiritually realised souls 
remain content with their own realisations. For Ken Wilber, 
however, those seekers who did not remain content with 
their own realisations and have mixed with humanity suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing an ethical and religious temperament 
(I, we, it), whereas for Sri Aurobindo the discovery and 
effort to make mind, life (emotions and actions) and physical 
substance perfect vehicles for the Divine Force and the 
transformation of Nature is of primary importance. 

What is new in Ken Wilber's integral approach is not so 
much his metaphysical vision of the ultimate Truth, but his 
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emphasis on the relative truth as expressed in his all¬ 
quadrant, all-level model. This comprehensive endeavour to 
integrate the various relative truths ultimately aims at the 
Absolute Truth. 

Sri Aurobindo is aware that spiritual development is not 
exclusively an individual, subjective matter but also has 
social, cultural and biochemical correlates, however in his 
vision he emphasises the Ultimate Truth through the mystical 
experience, and pays less attention to relative truths. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Ken Wilber's Critical 
Interpretations of Various 
Aspects of Sri Aurobindo's 
Metaphysical Vision 


Ken Wilber has clearly stated that he does not criticise Sri 
Aurobindo's vision, though he claims to offer a 'refinement' 
of Sri Aurobindo's metaphysical vision. He updates Sri 
Aurobindo's integral views by incorporating the latest re¬ 
search developments in the various fields of science. 

This chapter looks at the critical commentaries that Ken 
Wilber has made on Sri Aurobindo's views, but it also raises 
questions about the possibility of a misunderstanding or 
occasional misrepresentation of Sri Aurobindo's metaphysi¬ 
cal vision by Ken Wilber. 

(A) KEN WIEBER ON SRI AUROBINDO'S ULTIMATE 
REALISATION 

As mentioned in Up from Eden, Ken Wilber is not sure if 
Sri Aurobindo actually realised the Turiya or Svabhavikakaya 
level of consciousness. In a footnote Ken Wilber mentions 
that a complete understanding of the Svabhavikakaya, reached 
perhaps as early as c. eighth century A.D. in Buddhism, but 
which likewise is peaking with certain modern-day sages, 
especially Sri Ramana Maharshi, Bubba Free John, perhaps 
Aurobindo."* 

He equates the Svabhavikakaya with the Dharmakaya or 
higher causal realm; the former is the Source of all levels, 
the latter is the Suchness of all levels, where the soul no 
longer communes with oneness but becomes oneness; in this 
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unification of Creator and creature, both disappear as separate 
entities. 

Ken Wilber describes the Svabhavikakaya level as "perfect 
and radical transcendence into and as ultimate Consciousness 
as Such, or absolute Brahman-Atman."^ This level in the 
superconscious sphere is the ground or condition of every 
level of the Spectrum. For Ken Wilber "Consciousness as Such 
is released in Perfect Transcendence, which is not a 
transcendence from the world but a final transcendence as 
the World. Consciousness henceforth operates, not on the 
world, but orUy as the entire World Process, integrating and 
interpenetrating all levels, realms, and planes, high or low, 
sacred or profane."^ In the ultimate Unity all things and 
events are only One, and this radically perfect integration 
of all prior levels is the final differentiation of Consciousness 
from all forms in Consciousness. 

In Sex, Ecology, Spirituality, Ken Wilber is more outspoken 
in his evaluation of Sri Aurobindo's reaUsations when he 
writes, "This is not to imply that Plotinus or Aurobindo were 
ultimate Realizers in a permanent or perfected sense, but 
rather that they are superb representatives of a full-spectrum 
approach to human growth and development based on their 
own experiential disclosures of the higher domains. 

For Sri Aurobindo, Ken Wilber's ultimate Umty is o^y 
a static unity. Ken Wilber may not be sure about Sri 
Aurobindo's static reaUsation, but Sri Aurobmdo wrote 
about his own first concrete realisation as follows: a 
realisaHon of the personal Divine or of the 
Brahman or of the Self does not usually come at the begmrung 
of a Sadhana or in the first yearn or for many years. It comes 
1 to a very few; mine came fifteen years after my first pre- 
so to a ry i ™don and in the fifth year after I 

Sted^^a."’ This Nirvanic realisation was in Sri 
A^bindo's^case "the first 7'" 

it made P<77 .^pSLg beyond 

Wlisation is the g^l 
S t^y ha^tional Yoga, but Sri Aurobindo points out that 
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such a spiritual realisation is mostly concerned with the 
individual rather than with humanity as a whole, and the 
lower nature and the world are neglected or given up as 
incorrigible. For him realisation of the true eternal Self 
beyond the manifested world is not the primary aim, but 
only a first step. The realisation of the pure quiescent Self 
is the basis for a dynamic realisation which is characterised 
by the establishment of the true relations between the eternal 
Self and the mutable world. The realisation of the Self or 
Atman is not the final goal but only a means towards the 
Divine transformation. Sri AurobindO developed his dynamic 
Brahman realisation in the course of his sadhana in Pondicherry 
from 1910 to 1926. This realisation of the supreme Reality 
is the experience of the multiform Unity, the integral Spirit 
which expresses itself, on one hand, as the profound peace 
of timeless perfection and, on the other hand, as the creative 
joy of spiritual self-expression. 

About the dynamic Brahman realisation, Sri Aurobindo 
wrote in 1934, "As an experience [a pantheistic experience], 
it is a very common thing to have this feeling or realisation 
in the Vedantic Sadhana. I have had it myself on various 
levels of consciousness and in numerous forms, and I have 
met scores of people who have had it very genuinely—not 
as an intellectual theory or perception, but as a spiritual 
reality."^ These two realisations, the static and the dynamic, 
were still marked by the absence of integrality, an integral 
change of consciousness and nature. Sri Aurobindo's final 
crowning realisation in the higher planes of consciousness 
revealed to him the whole of existence, including being and 
becoming, spirit and matter as an integral and undivided 
whole. The vision of the Supramental created the possibility 
of a transformation of matter into a medium of the Spirit, 
of a potentiality of a divine life here on this earth and in 
the earthly existence. About this integral realisation [annam- 
brahman] Sri Aurobindo wrote in 1935, "24* [November 1926] 
was the descent of Krishna into the physical. Krishna is not 
the supramental Light. The descent of Krishna would mean 
the descent of the Overmind Godhead preparing, though 
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not itself actually, the descent of Supermind and Ananda. 
Krishna is the Anandamaya; he supports the evolution 
through the Overmind leading it towards the Ananda."® For 
Sri Airrobindo there must be a descent of the light not merely 
into the mind, but into all the being down to the physical 
and below before a real transformation can take place. 

These quotations of Sri Aurobindo's realisations indicate 
that Ken Wilber is rather rash in his judgements regarding 
Sri Aurobindo's spiritual realisations and perhaps he could 
have been a bit more cautious and reserved about interpreting 
and classifying the spiritual realisations and development of 


modern-day sages. 

Sri Aurobindo's realisation of the superconscient state was 
initiaUy experienced in a state of meditative trance (samadW), 
but afterwards these realisations were constant in his waking 
state, then estabUshed themselves as a permanent basis and 
were able to function as a condition for the spirit^l 
transformation of his nature. To use his own words. The 
only real difficulty which took decades of spintual effort 
to work out towards completeness was to apply Je spintual 
knowledge utterly to the world and to the surface 
psycholodeal and outer Ufe and to effect its tramformahon 
both on the higher levels of Natoe and on the ordmary 

mental, vital and physical levels."’ 

Sri Aurobindo seeks a physical transforation e^ 
while "neither Buddha nor Shankara nor Ramaknshna had 
ITidea of transforming the body. Their aim was spintual 
Sff[4eration] and nothing else."- In attemptmg to brmg 
Twn the Supermind he wrote; "If ^eater men than mysel 
have not had this vision and this ideal b^ore them, that 
iTo reason why I should not follow my Truth-sense and 

Sr^ Aurobindo does not want to stand up on a high and 
distant Supemtind ^‘'j^^^Tmth”ughl aJldPowe^ 
*-Sciousness. In a note written in 1947 he 
r^latas S, "at the present stage the progre^tve suprante- 
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ntalisation of the Overmind is the first immediate 
preoccupation [as mentioned above, Sri Aurobindo realised 
the descent of the Overmind Godhead into the physical realm 
on the 24*^ of November 1926] and a second is the, lightening 
of the heavy resistance of the Inconscient and the support 
it gives to human ignorance which is always the main obstacle 
in any attempt to change the world or even to change 
oneself/''^ 

Ken Wilber s classification of Sri Aurobindo^s spiritual 
realisations ignores this fact, and also the fact that Sri 
Aurobindo did not try to rise individually to the supramental 
plane and pass away into a Superconscient moksha, but 
rather to bring it down and make it a permanent part of 
earth-consciousness. Sri Aurobindo^s spiritual realisations 
aim at the integrality of the Divine in this world and not 
only beyond it. Are Ken Wilber's insights into Sri Aurdbindo's 
integral realisations limited by certain confusions regarding 
the results of Sri Aurobindo's actual yogic practice? It seems 
that Ken Wilber has the tendency now and then to use 
inaccurate language while expressing his sympathetic views 
m relation to Sri Aurobindo's spiritual realisations. 

When Ken Wilber explores the implications of an 
evolutionary view of the Kosmos in the Introduction to the 
4' volume of The Collective Works, he describes the general 
stages through which worldviews develop. Each next-to- 
highest stage of development involves the double process 
of differentiation and integration. It is the vision-logic level, 
with Its capacity for systems thinking that is able to create 
an opening to the higher stages of transrational or 
transpersonal development. As already explained in the 
section on Inle^al Psychology, Ken Wilber divides vision-logic 
into twee major substages. Early vision-logic (the green- 
meme) recognises and differentiates systems and begins to 
relate them, whereas middle (yellow, integrative) and late 
(turquoise, holistic) vision-logic integrates these disparate 
and pluralistic systems, contexts and cultures into dynamic, 
holistic structures. When early vision-logic matures into its 
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middle and late phases, it develops more holistic modes of 
awareness, and pluralistic relativism gives way to universal 
integralism. The difference between early vision-logic and 
nuddle/late vision-logic is the difference between first- and 
second-tier thinking. With second-tier thinking, the individued 
can think both vertically and horizontally; second-tier 
awareness is used in terms of the overall spiral of existence 
and not merely in terms of any one level. Ken Wilber adds 
three higher or transpersonal levels beyond the highest 
mental realms of mature vision-logic, i.e., the psychic (Coral) 
as the beginning of the truly transpersonal levels, the subtle 
and causal. He indicates these higher levels as third-tier 


thir\king. 

In explaining the details of the mature vision-logic as the 
highest of the mental realms, Ken WUber again evaluates 
Sri Aurobindo's realisations and assumes that Sri Aurobmdo 
has written all his main works through this mature vision- 
logic. He notes that "this mature vision-logic with its 

dvnamic/dialectical/developmental worldview, is the level 

through which most of the great modem philosopher-sages 
(such as Hegel, Whitehead, Gebser, and Aurobmdo) have 
written, even though they are often expressing ^n 

at even higher, transpersonal, transmental levels and for 
the simple reason that, in order to mentally con^umcate 
at aU, the mental realms must be used, -^ese great philosopher- 
sages speak through the highest of the mental realms--the 
vision-logic mind-^ven as they are trj^g to co^uxucate 
even higLr transmental truths and reahties. Ken Wilber 
then claLs that he has attempted to ejnost of lus 
on the Tate' or 'high' vision-logic level. He defmes himself 
^a'coi^ctive postmodernist', in contrast to the merely 
^arV OT Tow' vision-logic level, which he relates to 
early o rt,iomi< 5 m According to Ken Wilber, 

d^iwtnu*ve . .35 i use thfe tenn) takes up the 

"CeestruelttK 

multiple «>"''’‘“i„^t„^rtaterrelated networks, as 
integrates “^^^e and extreme po#nodemism." “ 

“'’e^s K® Wilber imply that his later works, written 
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through the vision-logic mind, can be equated with Sri 
Aurobindo's The Life Divine, The Synthesis of Yoga and his other 
main works, which were written through the silent mind 
or direct Knowledge? In order to clarify this question, we 
have to refer to Sri Aurobindo's Letters on Yoga and On 
Himself where he describes the progress of his integral 
sadhana and his spiritual realisations in greater detail. Sri 
Aurobindo's main works are not a product of mental 
reasoning or speculation, but something that has grown out 
of his own authentic permanent yogic realisations, i.e., he 
worked from a yogic state or 'action-in-yoga'. Sri Aurobindo 
was not an abstract theoretician and he did not arrive at 
his philosophical views by a sudden revelation, but through 
a steady growth of consciousness. Supra-intellectual thinking 
is not an expression of ideas arrived at by speculative 
thinking. One has to arrive at spiritual knowledge through 
experience and a consciousness of things which arises directly 
out of that experience or else underlies or is involved in 
it. This kind of knowledge, then, is fundamentally a 
consciousness and not a thought or formulated idea." Sri 
Aurobindo s philosophy is not an intellectual exercise and 
there are not many logical arguments in his philosophy, 
though the explanations of his yogic viewpoint do not lack 
a logical basis. When he wrote The Arya (the vehicle for his 
main works, including The Life Divine, The Synthesis of Yoga, 
The Human Cycle, and The Ideal of Human Unity), "I Sri 
Aurobindo was setting forth an overmind view of things 
to the mind and putting it in mental terms, that was why 
I had sometimes to use logic. For in such a work—^mediating 
between the intellect and supra-intellectual—logic has a 
p ace, though it cannot have the chief place it occupies in 
purely mental philosophies." The Life Divine, presenting 
his metaphysical vision of a divine life for man, is based 
on supramental facts and presented to us in terms of the 
intellect. When he used intellectual abstractions, he did so 
in order to explain his philosophy and to justify it to the 
intellect of others. While writing The Life Divine, Sri Aurobindo 
began ascending into the higher planes of the mind, where 
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he was guided by direct Knowledge, always translating itself 
into experience. As described in his own words, "The mental 
being in me became a free Intelligence, a universal Mind, 
not limited to the narrow circle of personal thought as a 
labourer in a thought factory, but a receiver of knowledge 
from all the hundred realms of being and free to choose 
what it willed in this vast sight-empire and thought-empire. 
I mention this only to emphasise that the possibilities of the 
mental being are not liinited and that it can be the free 
Witness and Master in its own house. It is not to say that 
everybody can do it in the way I did it and with the same 
rapidity of the decisive movement." In other words, his 
main works were produced without the aid of thought, as 
his mind remained always in a state of silence. It seemed 
that, for Sri Aurobindo, words came from somewhere else 
than the thinking mind, and thoughts occurred to him 
generally in the wideness above the head. In a letter to a 
disciple, Sri Aurobindo wrote "I have made no endeavour 
in writing, I have simply left the higher Power to work and 
when it did not work I made no effort at all. ... Let me 
remind you also that when I was writing The Arya I never 
think ... It is out of a silent mind that I write whatever comes 
ready-shaped from above." This mental silence remained 
unimpaired for several months and to this inner passivity 
(passive Brahman reahsation) Sri Aurobindo gradually added 
an outer action (active Brahman realisation), each independent 
of the other. Sri Aurobindo distingmshes these spiritual 
realisations from spiritual experiences, i.e., an experience 
only comes in. flashes and is the beginning of a realisation. 
"Repetition of the experience leads to a fuller and more 
permanent realisation." « "They are spoken of as ful 
realisations only when they become very posihve or frequent 

or continuous or normal. u:„ua- 

While being guided by direct Knowledge from the higher 

Dianes Sri Amobindo was able to wnte for six years without 

....d....... w.--* 
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his fundamental 'philosophical' work and spiritual vision of 
evolution. The Synthesis of Yoga, in which he describes the 
various stages and experiences of the integral yoga and 
surveys all the past and present yogic disciplines. Essays on 
the Gita, which expounds his philosophy of action. The Secret 
of the Veda, with a study on the origins of language, and 
The Ideal of Human Unity and The Human Cycle, which 
approach evolution from its sociological and psychological 
standpoint and examine the future possibilities of human 
societies." Though Sri Aurobindo has written philosophy, 
he claimed that he was never a philosopher but a poet and 
a politician. He managed to write philosophy because "My 
theory was that a Yogi ought to be able to turn his hand 
to anything ... Secondly, because I had only to write down 
in terms of the intellect all that I had observed 
and come to know in practising Yoga daily and the 
philosophy was there automatically. But that is not being 
a philosopher! 

Some reviews of Ken Wilber's Sex, Ecology, Spirituality 
were "very positive (along with Aurobindo's Life Divine, 
Heidegger's Being and Time, and Whitehead's Process and 
Reality, Wilber's Sex, Ecology, Spirituality is one of the four 
great books of this century)." “ That's fine, as far as it goes, 
and this author does not want to argue in favour of or against 
the correctness of this quote from Michael Murphy. However, 
it is one thing to compare or evaluate and criticise the 
contents of the vision of various system thinkers in order 
to find out the objective truth, but it is quite another thing 
to evaluate the actual realisations of these system thinkers 
and thereafter equate—in this case, subtly denigrate—^Sri 
Aurobindo's direct Knowledge on the Overmind level with 
Ws own vision-logic level. Ken Wilber cannot equate the two- 
tier thinking through which he attempted to write his later 
works with Sri Aurobindo's third-tier consciousness, through 
wWch he wrote all his main works. For Sri Aurobindo, the 
third-tier transpersonal states were not merely altered 
or passing states of consciousness but became permanent 
traits. 
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(B) SRI AUROBINDO'S AND KEN WILBER'S CON¬ 
CEPT OF INTEGRATION AND TRANSFORMATION 


For Sri Aurobindo, each form that emerges in evolution is 
assumed to exist implicitly in the form from which it emerges, 
i.e./matter contains life but in veiled form while life is a 
form of veiled mind. The urge towards growth implies the 
pressure of the Consciousness-Force of the Cosmic Spirit (the 
Energy of consciousness that creates the universe) from the 
higher planes to manifest itself in the lower planes, i.e., the 
self-manifestation of the higher in the lower. The principles 
in the lower realm are subordinate powers of those in the 


higher realms, but the upsurging of the Consciousness-Force 
from, its descent implies the presence of the Divine in the 
lower planes, including the physical, vital and mental levels. 
Because of the higher divine presence in the lower, the latter 
have the inherent potency to change into divine elements 
and transcend their limitations. This is the basis of Sri 
Aurobindo's concept of transformation and a divine life on 
earth The term transformation should not be confused with 
mere change. Change is related to altering something and 
placing it somewhere else or moving from one state to 
another, whereas transformation is related to an inner 
modiflcaHon which uplifts the individual to a higher or 
deeper grade of being. Transformation enables fte seeker 
to let in touch with one's inward likeness to the Divine, 
by changing all that is not divine in him or her into something 

dfvine. Till power of self-transformation urges the seeker 

to complete one's divine destiny. Tra^formahon for Sri 
Aurobildo is not a moral or spiritual punftcahon, but a radical 
cimnge of consdouoneos and being or a radical 
the Ltural parts into their spiritual equivalenfe so that he 
wMe of hLan nature can be transft^red into the divine 
wnoie , ceeker to live m the Divme, not 

^T^TabsSSfaWe rfhU but at all times and 
^ ’'n^v.I LrSofTur being; it enables manWnd, through 
Srtema, to^live the Life Divine on earth,-physically, vitally, 

"'x^fo^al^oTto^ower nature and its evoluUon to 
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the higher Nature is a complex process involvir\g an ascension 
to a higher stage of development and the descent of the 
powers of the higher stage into the lower, so that the lower 
gets purified and converted upwards, and finally there is 
a simultaneous widening of the faculties of the previously 
achieved higher level, which is again preparatory to the next 
still higher stage of development. This long process, a 
moving upwards and downwards proceeds from stage to 
stage until our whole human nature is divinised. As described 
by Sri Aurobindo, "First there must be a conversion inwards, 
a going within to find the inmost psychic being and bring 
it out to the front, disclosing at the same time the inner mind, 
inner vital, inner physical parts of the nature. Next there 
must be an ascension, a series of conversions upward and 
a turning down to convert the lower parts. When one has 
made the inward conversion, one 'psychicises' the whole 
lower nature so as to make it ready for the divine change. 
Going upwards, one passes beyond the human mind and 
at each stage of the ascent, there is a conversion into a new 
consciousness and an infusion of this new consciousness into 
the whole of the nature."^^ 

Sri Aurobindo's concept of integral transformation aims 
at the alteration of the very structure of the being, i.e., the 
higher structure is not merely integrated into the lower and 
acted upon, but the lower needs to be simultaneously 
purified through psychic transformation in order to allow 
any descent of the higher. Ken Wilber leaves out this process 
of the psychicisation of the whole lower nature in preparation 
for the divine change. 

T^e purpose of integral transformation is to manifest the 
divirie in our life. This manifestation of the Divine iri life 
irnplies the realisation of the Divine consciousness in all the 
different parts of the being and not only in the soul. All 
parts of the being—^mind, life, body and soul—^must be 
equally filled with the Divine Presence and be effective 
centres for the outpouring of the Divine Power in the 
universe. For Sri Aurobindo diverse principles do not unite 
on their original level, but are first transformed and then 
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enter into a greater synthesis. Within this view of integration 
through transformation what appears diverse is transformed 
and then integrated in order to arrive at'unity in diversity. 

Unlike Ken Wilber, Sri Aurobindo rriaintains that an entire 
transformation of the lower instrumentation needs not only 


the action of the higher principle helping to transform the 
lower, but also the full emergence of the law of the Spirit 
or the power of the Supermind. Mental man cannot make 
an ascent to the Supermind and bring down its powers into 
the terrestrial existence in a single leap, and the gulf between 
mind and Supermind can be bridged only by the process 
of triple transformation. 

For the transpersonal psychotherapist the lower carmot 
explain the higher, but the higher can be described in terms 
of the lower by contrasting them with ordinary psychological 
functions of consciousness. As such, the transpersona 
movement includes a detailed view and study ^the ower 
realms of experience within their own terms. These lower 
realms may act either as an obstruction or as prance 
to the realisation of one's true bemg or existerice. higher 
foundation does include and transcend 
lower exercises its right of recogmtion as ong as it is m 
need of it. The higher levels can exert control over the lower 
kvek but they can also dominate or even repress and 
aUeLte the lower levels, which leads to a whole host of 
pathological difficulties in both the mdividual and society 

Tnwt earlier works, the Atman Project and Up from Eden, 
Ke? Wlte doerrefe; to the process of involution, where 
levels are already present in the lower levels 
the highe higher levels are already, 

though . ' present in the lower levels. According 

though uncons round unconscious, the Ursprung, 

to Ken Wxlbe , , ^/gtructures in a potential form, ready 

there exist all the g ppseiousness. Involution, 

to unfold into actuaUty, or 

then, is lower ones and evolution is the subsequent 

‘„"^f™"«tuaUty of this enfolded potential. In short. 
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once involution is complete, evolution can begin. As involution 
was the enfolding of the higher in the lower, evolution is 
the unfolding of the higher from the lower. But 'from' is 
the wrong word: it is not that the higher actually comes from 
the lower as a cause from an effect. The lower can never 
produce the higher. It is rather that the higher comes from 
the Ursprung, where it already exists as potential. But when 
the higher emerges it does indeed pass through the lower."^^ 
In the process of evolution, each higher level contains all 
the capacities of the lower ones, but not vice versa, not all 
of the higher levels are in the lower. The transpersonal realm 
has a higher level of integration from where the lower levels 
are being viewed in a different perspective and from where 
the lower levels can be:inferred. However, the lower levels 
eye not destroyed andmever disappear from consciousness; 

eve oprnerital stages proceed by disowning the previous 
stage and moving on to the next stage. The disowned stage 
IS retained though not necessarily in any conscious way, i.e., 
the lower levels no longer comprise the essential focus of 
consciousness This process of evolution (ascent) and involution 

"'^here involution 

PvnliiK ^ y successive separations and dismemberments, 
anr! ^evyse, proceeds by successive unifications 

or ••• Evolution is the re-membering, 

ilipnai pgolher, of that which was separated and 

reZmh involution. And evolution, as a successive 

emembering ^or joining together in higher unity, simply 

rememlfp ^ Unity and everything has been 

Ken WUber that the 
di«?iHp/^r lyels with which the individual has 

Sri Am^ integrated in the higher, but for 

Sri Aurobindo the lower in its transformed state becomes 

instrument for the higher. This integration is not 
/iflrmoMy or non-contradiction, nor unification 
XI £ f opposition; this unifying character involves 

e psychic being. The realisation of the psychic being leads 
to mteyation in which the outer instrument is purified and 
integrated with the inner and higher levels of being. 
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In Ken Wilber's later work. Sex, Ecology, Spirituality, he 
explains and refines, in great detail, the process of ascent 
and descent in relation to the concept of integration. Growth 
occurs in stages, which necessitates a chronological order or 
hierarchy. In any developmental sequence, the higher or 
deeper level ihcludes the capacities of the previous levels, 
which function as building blocks in subsequent development 
and then adds its own more encompassing capacities. The 
new level includes the development of the previous stage, 
plus something extra, i.e., more integrative capacities. In 
transcendence the lower, when it functions adequately, sets 
the foundation and prepares the possibilities for, but does 
not determine the emergent higher; it preserves or 
incorporates some of the fundamental features of the previous 
level but negates its partialness or separateness. Each 
development involves a greater degree of consciousness or 
a new emergence, a new transcendence, a new differentiation/ 
integration. As expressed by Ken Wilber, "each new and 
emergent interior holon transcends but includes, and thus 
operates upon, the information presented by its junior holons, 
and thus it fashions something novel in the ongomg cognitive 
or interior stream. Hence, each new growth in consciousness 
is not just the 'discovery' of more of a pregiven world, but 
the co-creation of new worlds themselves, ... a discovery/ 
creation of higher and wider worids."“ "Integration princes 
a new level, a new deep structure—it is a transforniahon. 

In summary, at every stage of development, the proc^ 
of evolution unfolds/enfolds its prede^rs; there is a 
profound integration of Spirit descendmg into even the 
Cast state [involution! and ascendmg back to itself 

SK^rd-io/ment, a P'-"' 

every single in the lower, and as they 

"TTie L described later on by Ken 

Wngs and events, of whatever nature, are perfet 
IJ^itatons of Spirit No holon, whether conventiondly 
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considered high or low, sacred or profane, simple or complex, 
primitive or advanced, is closer or farther from Ground, and 
thus all holons have equal ultimate value or equal Ground- 
value.''^^ 

Ken Wilber agrees with Sri Aufobindo's involutionary 
view, in which the depth of the higher potentials is already 
present in the lower levels, but these potentials are not yet 
actualised and realised. 

The manifest All-Unity evolves as All-Form, and the pure 
unmanifest Spirit is the Source of all other levels and their 
ultimate goal. This manifest All is as fully present in the 
lowest level as well as in the highest level. The lower itself 
possesses equal Ground-value (ultimate value) and its own 
degree of intrinsic value. "The involutionary theories are all 
attempts to take into account that the depth of the higher 
structural potentials are already present but not seen."'^^ 

For Ken Wilber the lower realms are merely connecting 
links, but cannot have an integrative function, as the 
integrative process is to be found in the higher realms only. 
He claims that his developmental model is not a rigid model, 
t e various stages not only spiral, meander, wobble and 
regress, they are themselves simply mileposts in the winding 
road of growth. This is so taken for granted by develop- 
^ assumed I would not have to keep repeating 
it. ut if the higher-includes, embraces and incorporates 
the lower, and each ascent brings in a new and higher 
integration, then the lower itself, controlled and influenced 
by the higher, seems to remain unchanged and cannot 
become a fit instrument for the higher. 

Inclusion of the lower in the higher need not be the same 

higher. It seems to Ken 
Wilber that when the achievements of the lower are included 

in e S speak of integration, but this appears to 

be a partial integration. Conceptual emphasis on a 'higher' 

Tf'lu ensure the completion of the lower level task. 

If the lower is not transformed and is unduly and illegiti¬ 
mately dommated by the higher, then the lower is not 
granted its proper autonomy, which may result in distortions 
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of the lower itself, but also of the higher. 

1*^ 9f Spirit, however, Ken Wilber explains that 

any basic structure that remains in existence can be further 
developed and trained because as a basic structure.it is also 
its own line, i.e., the vertical transformative development 
has also a horizontal or translative development. "Once 
major transformations come to rest for any individual there 
remains only translative growth. These translative unfoldings 
are both enduring and transitional."^ 

In Sex, Ecology, Spirituality, Ken Wilber also modifies his 
"linear" developmental model as previously described in Eye 
to Eye and Transformations of Consciousness. He assumes that 
the ladder metaphor partially fails as "each higher stage does 
not actually sit on top of the lower stage but rather enfolds 
in its own being. 

Development is now a series of concentric circles with each 
higher level transcending and including its predecessor. In 
the actualisation holarchy each stage unfolds and then 
enfolds its predecessors in a concentric way. The self as the 
climber of the ladder—the ladder itself is selfless—identifies 
itself with a particular rung of the ladder and this generates 
various self-stages.. The overall development of enduring 
structures (waves), transitionary structures (streams), and 


self-system takes place.as follows: 

(1) "the proximate self (at whatever level) is the locus 
of identification) (2) the proximate self successively identifies 
with each emerging basic structure (or level of consciousness) 
and thus becomes embedded at that level (or at that wave); 
(3) which generates a stream of transitional self-stages (self¬ 
sense, self-needs, morals) supported by the exclusiveness of 
the proximate identification; (4) these exclusivity structures 
can develop in a cjuasi-independent fashion, though they 
tend to be held together in a bvmdle by the self; these remain 
in place until (5) the self de-embeds or dis-identifies with 
that level, (6) embeds at the next level, (7) which integrates 
the previous enduring structures but negates the previous 

exclusivity/transitional structures-^d so on."“ 

In its development the self can choose which way to go; 
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it has to negotiate the developmental rungs of expanding 
awareness. It is obvious that things can go wrong when the 
self climbs the rungs of the ladder at any stage. In the 
developmental unfolding aspects of the self may be re¬ 
pressed, dissociated or alienated, ranging from psychosis to 
spiritual crisis depending upon where the distortion oc¬ 
curred. 

In Ken Wilber's latest refinement on integration, he uses 
Fred Kofman's four basic entities in existence—individual 
and social holons, artifacts and heaps—in order to explain 
that for each of those four entities, 'whole', 'part', and 
'hierarchy' mean something completely different. It seems 
that all attempted 'integral' approaches confuse all four of 
these. For Ken Wilber, in individual holons, "the senior 
elements subsume the junior elements and exercise some sort 
of control over them. But social holons are composed of 
members or partners, not elements. So this remains a co¬ 
partnership at all levels" (Ken Wilber Online. A Shambhala 
Interview with Ken Wilber). Social holons transcend and 
include the previous social holons in their own line of 
development but do not transcend and include the previous 
individual holons. It is the membership of the social holon 
which enacts laws that are accepted by all members, and 
not the individual who controls another individual. Trying 
to treat the social holon as if it were an individual holon 
ends up in totalitarian oppression, or reducing individual 
holons to mere parts ends up reducing all holons to parts 
of the physical Cosmos. In constructing nested hierarchies, 
an ontological division must be made between these four 
entities. Social holons are not sitting on top of individual 
holons, but rather both are correlative aspects of sentient 
holons at each level of development. This is exactly like the 
four quadrants model, where the two upper quadrants and 
the two lower quadrants are correlative social forms of 
individuals at each stage of evolution. In a nested hierarchy, 
each higher wave of development is more inclusive and has 
more consciousness, more care and' more compassion. 

For Sri Aurobindo integration, as a process of widening 
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and heightening, widens, opens and adapts lower principles 
so that they are able to ascend to higher stages. In the process 
of widening, evolution increases organisation and differen¬ 
tiation in order to be capable of evolving to higher principles. 
The process of heightening can be described as the ascent 
from grade to grade upwards, and once the higher stage 
is reached the process of integration takes place. In this 
integral process there is a mode of making further complex 
the less complex. An explained by Sri Aurobindo; "an ascent 
to a new level and a taking up of the lower levels, a new 
integration of the existence by a superior power of Being 
which imposes its own way of action and its character and 
force of substance-energy on as much as it can reach of the 
previously evolved parts of nature."^^ 

For Sri Aurobindo integration means the harmonisation 
of the different parts of the being into an organic whole. 
Each successive movement of the evolutionary psychology 
of the being is an ascent to a wider consciousness and the 
progressive freedom from subjection to the lower determin¬ 
ism. Each evolving gradation contains in it the potentiality 
of the next higher stage. The ascent of consciousness towards 
freedom implies a greater development of the lower parts 
of Nature and a progressive integration of them all into an 
organic unity. 

But for Sri Aurobindo, unlike Ken Wilber, there is not 
Qfjy the individual evolution of man but also the evolution 
of species in nature which gives evolution a cosmic signifi¬ 
cance. 


(C) SRI AUROBINDO'S COSMIC EVOLUTION IN 
TERRESTRIAL NATURE 


For Sri Aurobindo and Ken Wilber, evolution is preceded 
by involution, and what was original and primal in involution 
is in evoluHon the Supreme emergetyte. The movemmt of 
evolution towanls a progressive self-mamfestahon of *e 
Spirit in a material universe has to square at evaor step wi h 
the fact of the involuBon of the Spirit m matter. We threefold 
movement of the integral process of evoluhon is descnbed 
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by Sri Aurobindo; "The principle of the process of evolution 
is a foundation, from that foundation an ascent, in that ascent 
a reversal of consciousness and, from the greater height and 
wideness gained, an action of change and new integration 
of the whole nature."^" 

Through the process of evolution the lower levels of being 
are brought to such a point that it comes under pressure 
from some superior plane where the new power is dominant. 
This is how a decisive transition takes place from the lower 
level to the higher one. But it must be clear that a mere 
isolated lifting of a part of the nature of a being by dis¬ 
sociating it from the other parts, without any attempt to keep 
in touch with the rest of the being, has not much significance 
from the evolutionary point of view. 

Ken Wilber agrees with this triple process of evolution 
but, Ken VVilber's evolution is individual and leaves out its 
relation to cosmic evolution. Many mystics who have ob¬ 
tained liberation by detaching themselves from the world 
have failed to transform the world into any higher status. 
For what is wanted is the emergence of a divine life on earth, 
and not the isolated realisation by a few individuals of their 
true inner life. 

Ken Wilber's integration in the process of evolution is 
based on a psycho-spiritual development and human growth, 
but he leaves out Sri Aurobindo's cosmological evolution. 
However, Ken Wilber is aware of this when he refers to 
Sri Aurobindo's overall view as, "Sri Aurobindo, India's 
great modern sage, has written extensively on just this 
viewpoint [the union of evolution and involution]—Brahman 
getting lost in involution and then evolving back ... and he 
sees it occurring cosmologically as well as psychologically."^’ 

Ken Wilber omits this notion of the cyclic rhythms of 
cosmic activity, in which the individual's life is but a tiny 
part. Spirit, as the creative power, can bring about the entire 
transformation of the material universe. As a result of this 
transformation the law of supramental consciousness will be 
established in our whole evolutionary being and nature. 

In order to understand the nature of reality it is essential 
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to considGr thG IgvcIs of Crcstion of Bsing as concGivcd by 
Sri Aurobindo. RGality is GSSGntially oriG; riGVGrthGlGSS crG- 
ation is thG GxptGSsion of thG GssGritial unity of rGality which 
GxprGSSGS itsGlf in tGrms of multiplicity. The eight levels of 
Being are the expression of reality seen in the context of 
creation. The first four. Pure Being, Pure Consciousness- 
Force, Pure Bliss (these three levels form the concept of 
Sachchidananda) and the Supermind belong to the higher 
hemisphere, and to the lower hemisphere belong Mind, 
Psyche, Life and Matter. The two hemispheres are not 
opposite in nature, as aspects of the lower correspond to 
those of the higher sphere. According to Sri Aurobindo, "The 
Divine descends from pure existence through the play of 
Consciousness-Force and Bliss and the creative medium of 
Supermind into cosmic being; we ascend from Matter through 
a developing life, soul and mind and the illuminating medium 
of Supermind towards the divine being. The knot of the two, 
the higher and the lower hemisphere, is where mind and 
Supermind meet with a veil between them. The rending of 
the veil is the condition of the divine life in humanity. ... 
And if there be any goal to the evolution other than an 
aimless circling and an individual escape from the circling, 
if the infinite potentiality of this creature, who alone here 
stands between Spirit and Matter with the power to mediate 
between them, has any meaning other than an ultimate 
awakening from the delusion of life by despair and disgust 
of the cosmic effort and its complete rejection, then even 
such a luminous and puissant transfiguration and emergence 
of the Divine in the creature must be that high-uplifted goal 
and that supreme significance."" 

These eight principles are essential to all cosmic creation, 
the higher Trinity is the source and the basis of all existence, 
and 3ll cosmos must be the expression and action of its 
essential reality. This cosmic action needs the plsy of the 
infinite Force of Existence, which produces and regulates all 
these forms and movements. Sri Aurobindo maintains that 
the infinite Consciousness, as a vast universal self-delight, 
is the cause, essence and object of cosmic existence. "This 
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self-bliss may become subconscient, seemingly lost on the 
surface, but not only must it be there at our roots, all 
existence must be essentially a seeking and reaching out to 
discover and possess it, and in proportion as the creature 
in the cosmos finds himself, he must awaken to something 
of the secret ecstasy. ... Wherever, then, cosmic existence 
manifests itself, these three must be behind and within it. 
... There must be in every cosmos a power of Knowledge 
and Will which out of infinite potentiality fixes determined 
relations, rolls out the mighty rhythms of cosmic Law. This 
power indeed is nothing else than Sachchidananda Himself; 
it creates nothing which is not in its own self-existence, and 
for that reason all cosmic and real Law is a thing not imposed 
from outside, but from within."'” 

Sri Aurobindo's triple process of widening, heightening 
and integration is therefore not only related to the evolution 
of the individual, but also proceeds from Matter to Mind, 
which is related to cosmic evolution. The movement of 
evolution, as the progressive self-manifestation of the Spirit 
in a material universe, proceeds by an awakening of the 
involved consciousness and force, and its ascent from grade 
to grade. To each grade in this series belongs its appropriate 
class of existence; each new advance of formation takes up 
what was before. Thus it can be said that there are two 
principle factors at work in the emergence of a new principle 
in terrestrial nature; firstly the heightening and intensifica¬ 
tion of consciousness from below, and„secondly the pressure 
from a plane above that of the material nature. All the 
principles that are to evolve in the terrestrial nature are 
already present in a latent form in matter, but their existence 
is not felt. In the evolution of nature it is the Spirit which 
is the guiding principle, but in its outward form it assumes 
the appearance of Inconscience. Though nahire is still in the 
state of inconscience, it does not stop here. The Conscious¬ 
ness-Force present in nature develops itself in the form of 
a higher vital or life force, and this emergence of life gives 
the old status of the world a new life-value. The next upward 
movement of the Consciousness-Force develops a new 
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principle of existence, the mental principle or mind-world. 
Once the course of evolution reaches the stage of man, the 
universal Spirit in man transforms the lower grades of 
existence according to the higher universal laws and values, 
and man moves upward towards what is above mind. In 
the scheme of cosmic evolution man is a stage, a transitional 
being and not a goal. Man cannot be considered as the 
consummation of the cosmic evolutionary process, the 
individual's glory consists in his or her ceaseless aspiration 
to transcend oneself. The object of our terrestrial existence 
is the perfect self-expression of the Spirit, which includes 
an initial involution of Sachchidananda in the inconscience, 
thereafter an evolution of ignorance into the possibilities of 
a partial developed knowledge, and finally the culmination 
and a fulfilment of Sachchidananda in manifestation. 

Evolution is, therefore, not an isolated phenomenon 
unrelated to the universal Being and its evolution and, as 
pointed out by Sri Aurobindo, "This evolutionary develop¬ 
ment has a universal as well as an individual aspect: the 
Universal develops the grades of its being and the ordered 
variation of the universality of itself in the series of its 
evolved forms of being; the individual soul follows the line 
of this cosmic series and manifests what is prepared in the 
universality of the Spirit. The universal Man, the cosmic 
Purusha in humanity, is developing in the human race the 
power that has grown into humanity from below it and shall 
vet grow to Supermind and Spirit. ... The individual must 
have followed this line of development. ... He now appears 
as a human soul, the Spirit accepting the inner and outer 
form of humanity, but he is not limited by this form any 
more than he was limited by the plant or ammal forms 
previously assumed by him; he can pass on from it to a 
greater self-expression in a higher scale of Nature^ 

Evolution has passed through ma ter life, and mmd, and 
has until now reached the realm of mmd. Life evolves m 
Matter, Mind evolves in Life and now Ntod ^ waitmg to 
ascend to the higher spiritual realm which is *e final stage 
ta CToluHon. nl is Sri Aurobindo's raugh description of 

cosmic evolution. 
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This cosmic evolution, however, is accompanied by the 
evolution of the individual. The individual life has the same 
rhythm and law of progression as the cosmic life, because 
human life is a term in a series through which Brahman in 
the universe gradually works out, through the individual, 
its purpose. 

Earth is not a material world alone though it is funda¬ 
mentally based on matter; it is a centre of progressive 
evolution constantly trying to evolve the principles involved 
in itself and to manifest the higher truth-principles here on 
earth. This process is not limited on the macrocosmic scale 
but is reproduced in the microcosmic scheme as well. Man 
as a miniature universe in himself has the capacity to evolve 
from one's present status of mental being into a spiritual 
being. "The cosmic self-expression and the individual self- 
expression are the two aspects of the evolutionary process. 
The individual soul-experience and self-development follows 
the process of cosmic evolution. It means that as the Spirit 
hidden in the cosmos has revealed itself through the various 
grades and sub-grades of matter, life, mind and intellect, 
so the individual soul also must have presided over the lower 
forms of life before it took up the human evolution."^"’ 

It is the individual who first actualises higher states of 
consciousness within oneself and afterwards radiates them 
in the world, gradually producing an uplifting in the en¬ 
vironment. For Sri Aurobindo universal nature comes to its 
self-consciousness only through individuals, and it is the 
individual who gives higher values to nature or the universe. 
After all, it is the individual that is the medium through 
which the Spirit reveals and discloses itself. 

(D) SEQUENCE: KEN WILBER'S AND SRI 
AUROBINDO'S DEVELOPMENTAL MODELS 

Ken Wilber maintains that the individual doesn't have to 
develop perfect mastery of a lower stage before moving to 
a higher stage, though a certain competency of the lower 
is required. One can arrive at some very high stages of 
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development, but still have all sorts of problems at various 
lower stages. According to Ken Wilber, "Human growth and 
development generally unfolds from body to mind to soul 
to spirit—not as a linear ladder, but as nested waves, with 
each wave enveloping its predecessor(s)—if all goes well."'*^ 
In his later books, development no longer occurs in a 
stepladder-like fashion where one rung has to be completed 
before the next rung can occur. Ken Wilber refers now to 
some aspects of development which are related to higher 
stages of a particular line, and some aspects of development 
which are themselves a separate distinct line. In other words. 


psychological and spiritual development do not occur only 
in stages but also in lines, and when psychological and 
spiritual development are seen as two separate lines of 
development, then a spiritual stage of development in one 
line may occur simultaneously with a psychological stage of 
development in another line. 

Various lines develop relatively independently, and a 
higher stage of development in one line can occur alongside 
a lower stage in another line. In this way, spiritual and 
psychological growth, in the various developmental lines, are 
occurring alongside of each other and not stacked on top 
of each other like so many bricks. The idea that any of these 
lines must be fully completed before another can begin is 
silly As spiritual lines themselves they usually have their 
own invariant developmental sequence and unfold Werar- 
chically, but overall spiritual development wiU not follow 
a stage-like course and does not develop in a specific 
sequence. So whether spirituaUty develops in stages depends 
completely on the way one defines spirituality; is it a separate 
deveWental line, the highest leve of the developmenta 
line the sum total of the highest levels of the developmental 
line an attitude one can have at whatever stage one is, or 
is it the involvement of peak-experiences in spinhiality 

Ken Wilber concludes that many aspects of spirituality 
sh^^a Slaga-Uke development, but this do^ not mean t^t 
toeoveill psychological development has to be complet^ 
Sorspiritaal development can take place. It agam depends 
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on how one defines these terms; when using psychological 
and spiritual development as personal and transpersonal 
stages respectively and "when looking at amj one developmen¬ 
tal line, the psychological must generally be completed before 
the spiritual can stably emerge. ... However, because the 
developmental lines themselves can unfold independently, 
an individual can be at a very high spiritual stage in one 
line and still be at a very low personal or psychological stage 
in others. ... Thus, even though, with these definitions, the 
spiritual comes only after the psychological in any given line, 
nonetheless all sorts of spiritual developments can occur 
before, alongside, or after, all sorts of psychological devel¬ 
opments, precisely because the lines themselves are relatively 
independent."'*'^ 

So it can be said that even though various lines can 
progress relatively independently through the levels, a fully 
integral development still involves a hierarchical unfolding 
of all of the major levels in a conscious fasliion; a basic 
competence in each level is required in order for an overall 
development of consciousness to move permanently into 
higher realms. Though many of the developmental lines 
proceed through the levels in a stage-like manner, yet 
eve opment in the sum total of all these different lines is 
a massively complex affair which follows no sequential 
development. 

Like Sri Aurobindo, Ken Wilber admits that development 
is not an easy affair and there is nothing linear about the 
various levels; each level infinitely grades into each other, 
ike the colours of a rainbow. He agrees with Sri Aurobindo 
that all sorts of regressions, dissociations, • fixations, and 
temporary leaps forward are possible in the process of 
development, but "the empirical fact remains as Aurobindo 
sai , in ividual streams obey the law of successive unfolding 
(undulating through the waves of the Great Nest itself),"'*’' 
ut he repeats again that the overall mixture of lines do hot 
o ow their own stages, as the overall self juggles through 
all the various developmental lines which makes each 
individual's unfolding a unique affair. 
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When Ken Wilber refers to Sri Aurobindo's hierarchical 
developmental model, he claims to have improved his own 
model by adding the concept of lines that develop and unfold 
their own trajectory. It is the Self in the causal realm which 
is ultimately responsible for the overall integration of all the 
other lines; "it is the Self supreme that prevents the three 
realms—gross, subtle and causal—from flying apart in the 
first place. For, even though the three domains can show 
relatively independent development, they are still held 
together, and drawn together, by the radiant Self."'*® 
While almost mercilessly criticising B. Cortright for his 
assumed misreporting of Sri Aurobindo s non-specific se¬ 
quence of spiritual development, Ken Wilber quotes agam 
(also in Sex, Ecology, Spirituality, p. 609, and Eye of the Spmt, 
p. 245), Sri Aurobindo's passage in The Life Divine, " uie 
spiritual evolution obeys the logic of a successive unfoldmg; 
it can take a new decisive main step only when the previous 
main step has been sufficiently conquered: even if certain 
minor stages can be swaUowed up or leaped over by a rapid 
and brusque ascension, the consciousness has to turn back 
to assure itself that the ground passed over is securely 

annexed to the new condition. 

However, Ken Wilber takes this passage as a general rule 
but he omits the part in the next page where Sri Aurobindo 
elaborates on theLceptions to this rule. "The necessaty turn 
or cLnee can also be brought about by ^ occult descent 
^1 from above, in whicn the influx, the 

« bu. *e higher 

Tour™S'unknoL and the actual feeling of a deseen. is ^t 
tefA c^iGusness so touched may be so much uphftrf 
mere. cuiiov. „ immediate uiuon with the Self 

rtf tSviH^by departure from the evolution and no 
or wirti the Divine by p intervenes ... for 

question rP^nce it is made possible, is not or need 

S iTta ^meL thi law of the evolutionary transformation 

and . y- Wilber uses this quotation of Sri 

Altfot'in S 
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arguments, in A Brief History of Everything, he had already 
admitted that Sri Aurobindo does not enunciate a successive 
unfolding or a specific sequence of spiritual development. 
In Ken Wilber's words, "And please, for both of them 
[Plotinus and Sri Aurobindo], this holarchy is not actually 
a step ladder, but a series of nested and enfolded dimen¬ 
sions."®' 

In which manner does Ken Wilber improve Sri Aurobindo's 
hierarchal developmental model? Is he explaining the same 
thing but only using a different language? 

For Sri Aurobindo, evolutionary Nature is not a logical 
series of separate segments; "there is not actually a series 
of simple clear-cut and successive stages in the individual's 
evolution; there is instead a complexity and a partly deter¬ 
minate, partly confused comprehensiveness of the move- 
ment."®2 


In the rhythm of progress there are two traditional 
notions, the linear and the cyclical. Sri Aurobindo rejects the 
Idea of a slow and gradual progression in a straight line 
and he assumes that evolution is cyclical rather than linear. 

progress possible he assumes 
that the result of one cycle may well carry over to the other. 

rirrM differentiates the cyclic evolution from the 

in thpeverything is repeated as it is, whereas 
i r" U but nothing is exactly the 

rnovpm \ P^^vious order. There is a forward 

a rirrlp^^ ^ round that gives the impression of 

LTo ^ something of the circular as well 

not ^lovements. Progress and development does 

of ^ Straight line but in a series 

of d^H periods of progress alternate with periods 

a hip-h*^^ I ^ ®''®*^bially the curve of progress resumes at 
adSdl to Sri Aurobindo; "Progress 

man c ^ On Securely in a straight line like 

murh an^^d° a^liar way. ... Human progress is very 
jch an adventure through the unknown, an iSiknown full 

rprises an affling obstacles; it stumbles often, it misses 
Its way at many points."®® 
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The series of cycles is the result of a series of zigzags 
caused by the conflict of forces arriving by a continual 
struggle at a continual compromise. The periods of decline 
can be used as fruitful periods in which the previous gains 
are combined in the new curve of progress. In other words, 
"the cycles of evolution tend always upward, but they are 
cycles and do not ascend in a straight line ... but what is 
essential in the gains of the evolution is kept or, even if 
eclipsed for a time, re-emerges in new forms suitable to the 
new ages."®^ 

In A Theory of Everything, Ken Wilber questions Samuel 
Huntington's evolutionary versus circular models of history 
and he agrees with Sri Aurobindo's sequential pattern of 
development. According to Ken Wilber, "There are evolu¬ 
tionary waves of development, within which there are cycles, 
seasons or phases of development. The former refers to 
transformational development, the latter to translational 
development. In many cases, the completion of a cycle opens 
a system (individual or collective) to a transformation, which 
may be either transcendental and progressive or disintegra¬ 
tive and regressive." “ 

The gradations of planes are a great, connected complex 
movement fhe higher planes precipitate their influences on 
the lower and the lower develop in themselves within their 
own formula something that corresponds to the higher 
power and its action. But according to Sri Aurobindo, "alt 
this must not be taken in too rigid and mechamcal a sense. 
It is an immense plastic movement full of the play of 
possibilities and must be seized by a flexible and subtle tact 
or sense in the seeing consciousness. It cannot be reduced 
to a too rigorous logical or mathematical formula . each pl^e, 
in spite of its connection with others above and below it, is 
vet a world in itself, with its own movements, forces, bemgs, 
Les, forms existing as if for its and ttieir o^ sake, under 
i^own laws, for its own manifestation without apparent 
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possibilities; all these possibilities do not realise themselves."'"^ 

Sri Aurobindo maintains that in integral Yoga the rigidity 
of a strict and precise mental rule is seldom applicable, 
"because no two natures proceed on exactly the same lines, 
in the same series of steps or with quite identical stages of 
their progress. It may yet be said that a logical succession 
of the states of progress would be very much in this order."''^ 

Ken Wilber assumes that, "following Aurobindo's lead we 
can treat gross (frontal), subtle (psychic), and causal (higher 
and superconscient) development as three broadly distinct 
lines, which means that, within certain limits, they can each 
develop quasi-independently. This means that individuals 
(ontogenetically and phylogenetically) might make strides in 
psychic/subtle development while still being relatively 
undeveloped in frontal structures (ego, rationality, conven¬ 
tional verbal, etc.). This further points up why I believe these 
various streams are not stacked linearly on top of each other 
like bricks, but rather alongside each other like columns— 
and further, why progress in some lines might run ahead, 
or lag behind, others."^® 

Sri Aurobindo would certainly not disagree with Ken 
Wilber s developmental sequence of lines and stages, as far 
as it goes. According to Sri Aurobindo, "The various planes 
of evolution do not always follow each other in quite the 
same order; for in things psychological the Spirit in the World 
varies his movements more freely than in things physical. 
There, besides, he can anticipate the motives of a higher 
stratum of psychological development while yet he lives the 
life of a lower stratum; so too when he has got on to a higher 
level of development he may go strongly back to a past and 
inferior motive and see how it works out when altered by 
the motives and powers of the superior medium."®’ 

For Ken Wilber, the different developmental lines are not 
necessarily coherently unified. One's spiritual development, 
as a separate line, may forge ahead or lag behind one's 
development in other lines. It is not clear from his writings 
how the developmental lines relate and are connected to each 
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other. But his developmental sequence of lines and stages 
seems to overlook the influence of the higher and inner 
descending spiritual Forces on the surface levels. The higher 
and psychic as lines may indeed develop quasi-indepen- 
dently, but making strides in psychic development includes 
the annihilation of the surface frontal ego. For Sri Aurobindo, 
increased development of the psychic being as a separate 
line implies an increased annihilation in the other lines 
(affective, cognitive, ego, etc.). As such, the frontal and the 
psychic are not developing quasi-independently. Sri 
Aurobindo is unable to believe in absolute generalisations 
in the field of development. The development of spiritual 
consciousness is an exceedingly vast and complex affair in 
which all sorts of things can happen and for each seeker 
it differs according to one's nature. 

(E) KEN WILBER'S VISION-LOGIC AND SRI 
AUROBINDO'S SPIRITUALISED MIND 


Ken Wilber would like a urufication of the Finite and the 
Infinite, without reducing one to the other. This needs an 
individual psycho-spiritual transformation which can re¬ 
integrate the Big Three of person, culture and nature (which 
were differentiated and separated in modernity). In his 
earlier works, Ken Wilber maintains that, this integration 
will take place at the vision-logic stage, "the highest inte¬ 
grative structure in the personal realm."^ Because humanity 
is not yet prepared to enter the transpersonal stage, "it will 
take a vision-logic movement of tremendous mtegratwe 
power (integral-aperspectival as universal-integral) m order 
to unite w?rld citizens on the centaunc [the highest of the 
personal realms] basis that we all share matter bodies 
and minds in common (not to mention a Spirit and a Self 
prior to all that). ... As for the coming transformation itself, 
h is being built, as aU past transformations have been, m 

hear.^nd ^ 

wiU tom the within and ba ambadded in lha 
without."®’ 
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Ken Wilber emphasises the need for an ascent into the 
higher vision-logic level, yet at the same time he assumes 
that the individual has to regress, in the service of the ego, 
to recontact the lower structure that has been previously 
dissociated, alienated or distorted, in order to heal the split. 
Initially, this appears confusing as, for Ken Wilber, "recon¬ 
tacting the lower is not at all the same as discovering the 
higher; and it is only in the higher that the true healing and 
the true integration can occur; it is only in the higher that 
global consciousness, global conceptions, and global solu¬ 
tions can even be entertained in the first place."® However, 
a primary concentration on ascent may overlook the inte¬ 
grative capacities of the present rational mental-egoic level. 
Ken Wilber is aware of this and for him the greatest world 
transformation is the global embrace of intersubjective egoic- 
rationality on the way to centauric vision-logic. From a 
healthy rationality, at the final personal level, the vision-logic 
can emerge. When Ken Wilber assumes that the individual 
has to regress in order to recontact the lower structures that 
have been previously dissociated, he most probably is 
referring to some psychopathological defects at the lower 
levels which need to be healed (recontacted) before an ascent 
to the higher vision-logic level can take place. 

Whenever vision-logic begins to integrate and transcend 
t e biosphere and noosphere it is not driven by the indi¬ 
vidualistic needs of a separate self but includes "the other". 
The integrated self at this vision-logic level is not the 
egocentric self but a self integrated in its character of service. 
It is the vision-logic realm which is able to integrate the T 
we and it domains, "they are all integral expressions and 
moments of Spirit; none can claim isolated authority; each 
IS honored in its respective task."® The individual at the 
vision-logic level is able to grasp the whole, the multiple 
coritexts w’ithin contexts that endlessly disclose the Kosmos. 
In its cognitive capacity, the vision-logic level "can be applied 
to any of the four quadrants." Vision-logic can spot massive 
interrelationships and is itself an intrinsic part of the interrelated 
Kosmos. Ken Wilber assumes that only when vision-logic 
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becomes a permanent capacity will higher levels themselves 
become permanent, and competence in vision-logic is there¬ 
fore necessary for stable growth into higher levels. 

The integrative power of the vision-logic level is needed 
on a global scale, because this vision-logic with its centauric 
worldview is a new structure of consciousness which is lying 
in our collective future. The centauric vision-logic level opens 
the way for transpersonal stages, which connect us with the 
purpose of life on earth. Although Ken Wilber hopes for the 
development of transpersonal awareness, he does not guar¬ 
antee that such awareness will happen on this earth. 

The integrative potentials of the vision-logic level will 
have to be actualised first, before the transpersonal aware¬ 
ness can integrate nature, humanity and Spirit. The 
actualisation of the vision-logic potentials depends upon the 
concrete actions of the individual, as without these concrete 


actions "there is the ever-lurking possibility that the whole 
thing might simply blow up, that evolution will take a wrong 
tum."*^ 

Later on, in The Eye of Spirit, Ken Wilber answers the 
question of whether the development of the vision-logic level 
is a necessary prerequisite for higher or transpersonal 
development. For him, vision-logic is the gateway through 
which stable transpersonal stages of spirituality must pass, 
but one can also have spiritual development without vision- 
logic when the latter is seen as a quasi-independent line of 
development. This means that the individual can have 
various kinds of higher or spiritual development without the 
prior achievement of the necessary prerequisite of the 
integrative vision-logic capacities. But a global spirituality, 
which honours the perspectives of all sentient beings, needs 
the integrative capacities of vision-logic first, and from there 
could proceed to postconventional spirituality. 

Ken Wilber's upcoming level of a new cogmtive mtegra- 
tion that is struggling to emerge. In descAing vision- 
logic level he also refers to Sn Aurc*mdos tath-vision, 
"which can freely express itself in sm^e ideas, but ite most 
characteristic movement is a mass ideation, a system or 
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totality of truth-seeing at a single view; the relations of idea 
with idea, of truth with truth, self-seen in the integral 
whole.But it seems that Ken Wilber confuses Sri 
Aurobindo's truth-vision of the (transpersonal) spiritual 
mind with his basic vision-logic level between the personal 
and transpersonal realm. For Ken Wilber the integrative 
power of the vision-logic level is able to unify opposites, 
and see identity-in-difference; although it is the first stage 
of going beyond rationality, this level is still partially 
embedded in the personal domain. 

The world-view of vision-logic is related to the centauric 
integral structure, which has the potential of integrating the 
physiosphere, the biosphere and the noosphere in its own 
compound individuality. Unfortunately Ken Wilber leaves 
out the theosphere on this level; not only mind and body 
are experiences of an integrated self, the latter includes Spirit. 

Sri Aurobindo's spiritual mind is beyond ordinary men¬ 
tality, above the realm of mental constructions and closer 
to the individuaTs spiritual nature. In its cognitive aspects 
it functions as an instrument of cosmic truth-cognition, which 
is beyond the conceptual and ratiocinative mind. Through 
the realisation of this spiritual mind the individual becomes 
less bound to the automatism of the lower vital nature, 
mastering it by a greater enlightened thought, sight and will 
which is in touch with the Infinite. 

Like Ken Wilber, Sri Aurobindo affirms that "in becoming 
niore perfect rnental beings we get the possibility of a subtler, 
higher and wider existence, consciousness, force, happiness 
and delight of being; in proportion as we rise in the scale 
of mind, a greater power of these things comes to us: our 
rnental consciousness acquires for itself at the same time more 
vision and power and more subtlety and plasticity, and we 
are able to embrace more of the vital and physical existence 
itself. ... The mind liberated from a lower control and 
preoccupation introduces into life a government, an uplifting, 
a refmement, a finer balance and harmony; the vital and 
physical movements are directed and put in order, trans¬ 
formed even as far as they can be by a mental agency; they 
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are taught to be the instruments of reason and obedient to 
an enlightened will, an ethical perception and an aesthetic 
intelligence: the more this can be accomplished, the more 
the race becomes truly human, a race of mental beings."^ 
But for Sri Aurobindo the pure mental being itself is not 
enough, for we are not merely pure embodied minds, there 
is a spiritual plane of nature into which we have to heighten 
our force of consciousness. Our labour of mind cannot come 
to any solution until we go beyond our inferior nature and 
leam to utilise our natural instruments by the force of the 
Spirit. In the words of Sri Aurobindo, "Mind, though it 
imposes a certain, a considerable mentalised harmony, can¬ 
not integrate the whole being and nature. These 
harmonisations by an inferior control are, besides, inconclu¬ 
sive, because it is one part of the nature which dominates 
and fulfils itself while the others are coerced and denied 
their fullness. They can be steps on the way but not final... 
Mental representations, emotional and dynamic figures have 
their use and value; Truth, Good and Beauty are in them¬ 
selves primary and potent figures of the Reality, and even 
in their forms as seen by the mind, as felt by the heart, as 
realised in the life can be lines of an ascent: but it is m a 
spiritual substance and being of thern and of itself that That 
which they represent has to come mto our experience. 

For Sri Aurobindo, the higher spiritual nund, (confused 
bv Ken Wilber as the cognitive vision-logic level) far beyond 
one's present mentality, may come close to a rnental trans¬ 
lation, but it still acts in its nature by division; it takes the 
aspecte of the Eternal and treats each aspect as if it were 
the whole truth of the Eternal Being and can fmd m each 

its own perfect fulfilment."*® 

Mental spirituaUty has something one-sided and exclusive 
as it is marred by its imperfect power of self-expi^ion m 
to mental being can develop a spintual mterest or 

life, me me 6 perhaps in consequence a 

te^o is thing as a spiritual being taking up and ^ 
ta^g the mital into the spiritual nature. There is no 
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evolution of the spiritual man; there is only an evolution 
of a new and possibly a finer and rarer element in a mental 
being. This then is what' has to be brought out,—a clear 
distinction between the spiritual and the mental."'^’ Spiritu¬ 
ality is not merely a high activity of the embodied mental 
being; the emergence of the Spirit should not remain a 
dominating feature of one's mentality; it also has to define 
itself as a new power beyond the mental part of our being. 
Spirituality is something other than mentality, and the truth 
of Spirit is a truth of being and consciousness rather than 
a truth of thoughts. A mentalised spirituality can formulate 
some aspects of the truth, but to know it one has to grow 
into it and be it. There is a spiritual consciousness which is 
other than mental, and the spiritual being can develop in 
mind higher states of being, bringing down the Supramental 
force and transforming the ordinary mental instrumentation. 
The spiritualised mind can certainly establish a preliminary 
change in some parts of the being by calling in the spiritual 
force, but this change is limited as it is not able to bring 
in a new and higher dynamic principle for the integral 
transforrnation of all the lower parts of the being. 

Until it disengages itself from the preliminary mental 
approaches and opens the door to inner realisations by a 
transmutation of the consciousness, the spirituaUsed mind 
cannot create in mental man the spiritual being; for Sri 
Aurobindo it can exercise an influence on earth-life but not 
bring about a transformation of that life. 


(F) KEN WILBER'S PSYCHIC LEVEL AND SRI 
AUROBINDO'S PSYCHIC BEING 


In order to get a better understanding of the difference 
between Ken Wilber's psychic level and Sri Aurobindo's 
psychic being, it may be useful first to explain Ken Wilber's 
views on the transcendence of the ego and Sri Aurobindo's 
views on the annihilation of the ego. 

Ken Wilber regards the development and strengthening 
of the ego as a constructive therapeutic goal towards an 
integrated personality and, for Sri Aurobindo, ego-devel- 
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opment is a necessary stage in the evolution of consciousness 
and the attainment of the true Self. Once a strong ego has 
been created—and here both approaches agree—only then 
is one able to overcome the sense of a separate ego, as 
expressed by Ken Wilber: "a strong ego before a transcen¬ 
dence of the ego" and by Sri Aurobindo: "Ego was the 
helper. Ego is the bar."™ 

Ken Wilber presupposes a more or less "normal" ego 
development or an integrated and cohesive self-sense as a 
precondition for ego transcendence. Without such a devel¬ 
oped self a clear sequence of pathological consequences may 
arise. For Ken Wilber, "you have to be somebody before 
you can be nobody." Although his Wilber-IV model extends 
this view, and includes the All or everybody in the 'we' 
quadrants (LL and LR) to form a complete wholeness of 
Being, he leaves out the sense of individuality without ego- 
ness, i.e., the psychic being. 

In Ken Wilber's first book. The Spectrum of Consciousness, 
he affiliates himself with the insights of Shankara as the 
expounder of the Advait Vedanta (Level of Mind) and he 
assumes that "the level of Mind (Ultimate Reality as non¬ 
dual consciousness) is in some way more real, more basic 
and more meaningful than the others ... he [the seeker] may 
now feel that the other levels of consciousness (such as the 
ego and the existential levels) are completely unreal, illusory 
and dreamlike."^* On this level of Mind-consciousness man 
is identified with the Superconscious All, and this level is 
the only real state of consciousness, all other levels are 
essentiaUy iUusions. Ken WUber concludes, "At any rate let 
us simply note that this Wholeness [Infinite Eternal] accord¬ 
ing to the perennial psychology is what is real and all that 


is r 03 l 

In his later works, however, he relates egolessness, not 
to the non-existence of a functional self, but to the fact the 
individual is no longer exclusively ideittified with that self. 
The ego can exist alongside the soul and the Self ^ 
transcending the ego does not me^ the amuhilaton of the 
ego: it means to transcend but mclude the ego. The ego is 
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being negated but also preserved as a functional centre of 
activity in the lower realm. The small ego, as a vehicle of 
the physical, emotional and mental dimensions of human¬ 
ness, is used as the necessary instrument through which the 
inner and higher realm expresses itself. The presence of the 
ego as a strong personality is no hindrance as long as the 
individual is also in touch with the inner and higher 
dimensions of his being. In Ken Wilber's view the soul and 
the Spirit include body and mind, they are not erased by 
them, i.e., the ego is not an alienation from Spirit, "but a 
radiant manifestation of the Divine" and only the exuberance 
of the attachment of the small ego has to be overcome. 

Ken Wilber clearly describes the place of the ego in One 
Taste, where the ego is not annihilated but simply used as 
a manifestation of Spirit itself, rather than that which 
obstructs Spirit. All Forms include the form of the ego, and 
it is only the ego that wants to get rid of the ego. In the 
words of Ken Wilber, "The ego itself is a perfect manifes¬ 
tation of the Divine, and it is best handled by resting in 
Freedom, not by trying to get rid of it, which simply 
increases the effort of ego itself... When you feel the self¬ 
contraction [the ego] you are already free of it—you are 
lookmg at it, instead of identifying with it... The Witness 
IS not the self-contraction—it is aware of it. The Witness is 
lA/lf of self-contraction—and you are the Witness."” 

en he refers to the notion of transcending the ego he 
writes, it doesn t. mean destroy the ego, it means plug it 
into something bigger. ... The small ego does not evaporate; 
It remains as the functional center of activity in the conven¬ 
tional realm. As I said, to lose that ego is to become a 
psychotic, not a sage. 'Transcending the ego' thus actually 
means to transcend but include the ego in a deeper and 

TAr the soul or deeper psychic, then with 

t e itness or primordial Self, then with each previous stage 
taken up, enfolded, included, and embraced in the radiance 
of One Taste. And that means we do not 'get rid' of the 
small ego, but rather, use it as the necessary vehicle through 
which higher truths are communicated. Soul and Spirit 
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include body, emotions, and mind, they do not erase them."^^ 
The ego as the functional vehicle of the gross realm exists 
alongside the soul and the Self; the true Self is not the small 
ego and to the extent that one is stuck in one's small ego 
a transcendence is required. 

For Sri Aurobindo the ego is only a result and a circum¬ 
stance of our mode of world-existence and not the cause 
of our world-existence. Sri Aurobindo describes the ego as 
"not a lasting truth, much less our essential part; it is only 
a formation of Nature, a mental form of thought-centralisation 
in the perceiving and discriminating mind, a vital form of 
the centralisation of feeling and sensation in our parts of 
life, a form of physical conscious reception centralising 
substance and function of substance in our bodies. All that 
we internally are is not ego, but consciousness, soul or spirit. 
All that we externally and superficially are and do is not 


ego but Nature."’^ 

The ego, constituted by nature, is meant to aid in centralising 
and individualising the outer consciousness and action. It 
serves to separate and sharply differentiate and is indisperw- 
able to the evolution of the lower life. In the course of its 
development, the ego made possible all sorts of things the 
individual might never have experienced otherwise, such as 
ambition, vanity, power, possession, etc. It became the means 
to bind together the individual's experiences and relations 
in the midst of the complex contacts in which one lives. In 
the evolution of consciousness, ego is a necessity; as long 
as the higher consciousness does not descend, ego remains 
essential even in aspiring and surrendering to the Divine. 
It is the ego that initiates this surrender and self-offermg 

‘^Sr’i AurSd^m^^^ describes the function of the 
ego as foUows: "UntU he has thus developed his m^vidu- 
ahty, his personaUty, his separate capacity, he c^ot be fit 
for the greater work before him or successWly turn his 
faculties to higher, larger and more divine ends ... it is oiUy 
whfn he has found himself that he can become spiritually 
one with all; if he tries to achieve that oneness m the mind. 
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in the vital, in the physical and has not yet a sufficiently 
strong individuality, he may be overpowered by the mass¬ 
consciousness and lose his soul-fulfilment; he has to find 
himself as the mental and vital ego before he can find himself 
as the soul or spirit. 

Nevertheless the ego has its limits, it is only an instrument, 
an image, and at every moment the slave of countless forces 
and influences in universal Nature. The ego principle has 
created separate individualities in human beings, but no 
divine centres of luminous self-awareness. This ego is not 
one's real self but an instrumentation of nature, and by this 
instrumentation the individual acts as if one were a separate 
being having a separate existence in the material universe. 
The ego is a pragmatic and effective fiction, a subjective 
substitute for the true self. The dissolution of tliis limited 
ego is the necessary means for cosmic Life to arrive at its 
divine fruition. .The disappearance of the ego does not bring 
with it the destruction of one's true individuality, one's 
spiritual existence; the separate ego is replaced by the true 
spiritual Person and the sadhak can become a pure instru¬ 
ment of the Divine. 

In Sri Aurobindo's integral Yoga, the ego is only necessary 
for the development of the lower levels but not for the inner 
and higher levels. Once the inner and higher levels are 
sufficiently developed, the ego is replaced by the inner or 
psychic being and by the higher illumined or intuitive mind. 
Sri Aurobmdo seems to relate the ego to the ’ processes of 
individuation and attachment, rather than to various regu¬ 
latory and integrative functions of the self-system, as Ken 
Wilber does. ^ 

In his attempt to integrate Sri Aurobindo's model with 
his own model, Ken Wilber has had to face some criticism 
regarding some inaccurate details in his comparative model, 
which were pointed out to him by this author in The Quest 
for the Inner Man, but later denied by Ken Wilber. In focusing 
on discriminative wisdom and the engagement in polemic 
discourse, Ken Wilber at times has the tendency to cynically 
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assault his opponents or critics when responding to their 
criticism. In The Eye of Spirit and Integral Psychology he accepts 
the three systems of Sri Aurobindo's overall model of 
consciousness; (1) the outer surface consciousness, (2) the 
inner psychic depth system, (3) the vertical ascending/ 
descending system. But he is aware that he is sometimes 
accused of omitting Sri Aurobindo's concentric inner psychic 
system, i.e., the inner and the psychic beings. He rejects this 
accusation because the entire last chapter of The Atman Project 
deals with the Tibetan Buddhist concept of the bardo realm, 
the intermediate stage between death and rebirth. Described 
in Ken Wilber's own words; "Nonetheless, I [Wilber] can 
certainly understand why a few Aurobindo followers be¬ 
lieved I had, in that Atman Project is a simple outline of Wilber 
II (and does not dwell on too many details, but everywhere 
clearly implies them), and in other outlines, such as Trans¬ 
formations, I do not mention it for space considerations. ... 
I return to this topic yet again in Sex, Ecology, Spirituality, 
and discuss it at length, (pp. 691-708). Thus, this topic has 
been addressed in my books over the last sbcteen years; 


hardly a new interest."’’ 

These remarks of Ken Wilber seem rather strange to this 
author and, as described by B. Cortright, it looks Uke "in 
Wilber's encyclopedic chronicles of various spiritual tradi¬ 
tions and experiences there are very few phenomena that 
are not noted somewhere in his writings. (This has been a 
source of frustration for Wilber's critics who, when pointing 
out gaps in his model, find Wilber replying that he actuaUy 
does refer to this area at some point in one of his books). 
However, it is one thing to enumerate the details of various 
spiritual systems and quite another to adequately acraunt 
for those details when constructing a theoretical model, ^e 
spectrum model does not do this.""’ Could it be ^ 
Wilbpr himself, within the context of the psychic realm, 
confuses his Tibetan/Aurobindo-H model (Atman Pro/ecf) 
with Wilber-m (Transformations of Consciousness) and^^bet- 
IV (Sex Ecology, Spirituality-ihe four quadrant model)? It 
maf S wShile to goU a more detaUed analysis of 
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Ken Wilber's views of the psychic level. If the soul is the 
psychic/subtle to the low causal level, then let us see how 
he describes this level in Ken Wilber -II, -III and -IV, 

Wilber-II 

In The Aiman Project, Ken Wilber holds open the possibility 
that there are past life realms, and he devotes the entire 
last chapter of this book to the Tibetan Buddliist concept 
of the bardo realm. This Tibetan Buddhist model considers 
that in the heart centre of every human being there exists 
the essence of consciousness, which is divided into a 'lifetime 
indestructible drop' which develops during the individual's 
life but ceases to be upon biological death, and an 'eternal 
indestructible drop', which transmigrates from life to life 
until Buddhahood is reached. Ken Wilber equates this 
distinction between the frontal consciousness which develops 
during this lifetime, and the interior essence which trans¬ 
migrates with Sri Aurobindo's surface system (made up of 
the physical, vital and mental levels of consciousness) and 
the deeper concentric system consisting of the inner and 
psychic being respectively. As Sri Aurobindo affirms, "the 
highest level of stable evolution reached in any given life 
permeates the eternal indestructible drop and thus is carried, 
not usually as specific memories but as a mood of adaptation, 
to the next life."^^ Ken Wilber has an excuse for not 
integrating the bardo stages more extensively into The Atman 
Project, because he had literally thousands of pages of notes, 
summarising the works of several hundred theorists. East 
and West, and he preferred to present a brief outline rather 
than publishing all of this material. That is Understandable, 
but why did he omit the possibility of past life realms and 
the meaning of reincarnation for a divine future life in 
Wilber-in and -IV? 

The Bardo Thddol, or The Tibetan Book of the Death, "as an 
epitomized exposition of the cardinal doctrines of the 
Mahayana School of Buddhism", symbolically describes the 
Bardo existence as an intermediate state of forty-nine days 
between death and rebirth. The aim of the Bardo Thoddl is 
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to restore to the soul the diviruty it lost at birth, i.e., it 
prepares the soul for a descent into physical being. Life in 
the Bardo existence brings a descent into a new life which 
guides the uxdividual nearer to one's final goal, i.e., to the 
innermost recesses of the human mind, through one's own 
decisive effort and the spiritual path of liberation. 

The soul in Buddhistic belief is an ephemeral illusion, 
which therefore has no real existence. One of the main 
teachings of the Mahayana doctrines is the realisation of 
voidness, which leads to liberation or Buddhahood. The 
Bardo Thddol teaches that the individual should be freed from 
all the obscurations of karmic or phenomenal illusions in a 
supramxmdane (nirvanic) state. Liberation results from the 
realisation of the unreality of the phenomenal uruyerse, 
which leads to one's emancipation from it; the Supreme 
Nirvana is, beyond heaven and hell, the end of sorrow, and 
the Absolute Reality is beyond all existence. 

Tibetan tantrism bases its interpretation of the universe 
on two fundamental dogmas of Buddhism: impermanence 
and non-ego. The only reality is " 

solute or Nirvana. The Buddhists, unlike Sn Aurobmdo, do 

not distinguish the ego and the real 

state in which the ego is dissolved is calkd N™, 
but for Sri Aurobindo there is a state m which *e true 
individual self, the Jivatman, persists after the annihilatiori 
S ^fego; the tnie individual self is as real as the uruversa 
Self "Se individual soul is the true spmtual mdividual 
. .. -^rnnipfp truth wheii we get rid of the 

'^^'lir^rfake separaL sense of individuaUty, realise 
om ^eness with the transcendent and cosmic Divine and 

"?or1r?tiS;ldo, Nirvana or liberation, although of 

For bn A Brahman's motive for manifestation, 

great value, process only to return 

Brahmar. does not = ,hey 

to its native divine purpose, and rebirth 

^'^^Vd^r'STe soul's ascension and a succession of mighty 
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look into each other's eyes with a noble and divine meaning. 

In Buddhism there is no soul that reincarnates, it is karma 
that incarnates. "The Nihilistic Buddhistic teaching is plain 
and comprehensible that there is no soul, only a bundle of 
Sanskaras [fundamental tendencies of old habits and asso¬ 
ciations] continuing or a stream of them renewing themselves 
without dissolution (Nirvana). But this Mahayanist affair 
seems a sort of loose and curt compromise with Vedanta."*" 

Buddhism does not pay attention to rebirth but, according 
to Sri Aurobindo, "It views the recurrence of birth as a 
prolonged mechanical chain; it sees, with a sense of suffering 
and distaste, the eternal revolving of an immense cosmic 
wheel of energy with no divine sense in its revolutions, its 
beginiiing an affirmation of ignorant desire, its end a 
nullifying bliss of escape. The wheel turns uselessly for ever 
disturbing the peace of Non-being and creating souls whose 
one difficult chance and whole ideal business is to cease ... 
the Buddhistic statement admits no self, spirit or eternal 
Being m its rigorously mechanical economy of existence. It 
takes only the phenomenon of a constant becoming and 
elevates that from the physical to the psychical level ... the 
sys em of soul rebirth too is a constant prolongation of the 
princip e o t e soul-life by a continued creation through 
arma ... so the cause of continued soul birth is an ignorant 
esire or will to be in the universal energy of Karma. ... 
An extinction of the embodied consciousness is our apparent 
material end; for soul too the end is extinction, the blank 
satisfaction of Nothmgness or some ineffable bliss of a 
superconscient Non-Being."®^ 

■ ^ Aurobindo finds a meaningful consequence 

m rebirth: The Tantric solution shows us a supreme 
superconscient Energy ... and the soul rises from birth to 
ir and follows its million forms, till in a last human series 
opens o e consciousness and powers of its. own divinity 
an re ms through them by a rapid illumination to the 
.eternal superconscience."*« But the Tantric tradition more or 
less Ignores the soul's divine possibilities, as if the soul were 
m a hurry to escape into a superconscient Spirit. Sri Aurobindo 
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gives a wider view of our spiritual potentialities, and points 
out that "The Tantric system makes liberation the final, but 
not the only aim; it takes on its way a full perfection and 
enjoyment of the spiritual power, light and joy in the human 
existence ... but we add another stress which brings in a 
completer significance. We regard the spirit in man not as 
solely an individual being travelling to a transcendent unity 
with the Divine, but as a universal being capable of oneness 
with the Divine in all souls and all Nature and we give this 
extended view its entire practical consequence. The human 
sovil's individual liberation and enjoyment of uiuon with the 
Divine in spiritual being, consciousness and delight must 
always be the first object of the Yoga; its free enjoyment 
of the cosmic unity of the Divine becomes a second object; 
but out of that a third appears, the effectuation of the 
meaning of the divine unity with all beings by a sympathy 
and participation in the spiritual purpose of the Divine in 


humanity."®^ 

When the soul or psychic entity, which is at first an 
undislinguishable power of the divine Consciousness, devel¬ 
ops its individuality in nature, it is called the psychic being. 
The soul's descent into material birth effects a dynamic union 
between Spirit and Matter in which Matter functions as a 
medium of the Spirit's multiple self-expression. TTie nature 
that emerges from Matter and develops through life and 
mind needs to be refined and purified of its ignorance before 
it can be lifted up to the divine stature. Such preparation 
cannot be done in a single birth of “ 

needs a series of births in which each birth 
forward in working out some of the complex potenhahhes 
of the evolving individual Moreover, rebirth does not rame 
to an end as soon as the mental conscio^n«s of fte 

-rrr: —“ ss s rs: 

the immutable eternity of its non-existence. 
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Wilber-m 

In Eye to Eye, Ken Wilber refers to the psychic as a higher 
level of development than the rational mind. In the higher 
levels of consciousness he distinguishes the "high-subtle (an 
extraordinary high-order transcendence, differentiation and 
integration) from the "low-subtle", which includes psychic 
events and lower forms of mystic-like experiences. "We call 
it psychic simply as a reminder that even if paranormal 
events might more easily occur here, they are said to reach 
no higher than this, the-lowest of the transcendental realms."®^ 
In its cognitive structure he calls the psychic 'vision-logic', 
which he correlates with Maslow's self-actualisation needs. 
This vision-logic "is thus the beginning of truly higher-order 
synthesizing capacity, of making connections, relating truths, 
coordinating ideas, integrating concepts. It culminates in 
what Sri Aurobindo called 'the higher mind ... in my opinion 
It IS the highest integrative structure in the personal realm; 
beyond it lie more transpersonal developments."®® 

InTransformations of Consciousness, Ken Wilber refers to the 
psychic as the beginning of the transcendence of the mind's 
cognifave and perceptual capacities and now the psychic is 
related to Sn Aurobindo's 'illumined mind' (see Figure 1). 
He quotes Sn Aurobindo as follows: "As the higher mind 
U.e., vision-logic] brings a greater consciousness into the 
being than the idea and its power of truth, so the illumined 
mm c evel] brings a still greater consciousness 

through a Tru J sight and Truth Light and its seeing and 
eizmg power Notice that the brackets are added by Ken 
liber ^mself, and though by now the psychic has been 
rnoved from the personal to the transpersonal domain, it 

rl Tif Aurobindo's higher spiritual level 

( e umined mind) with his inner psychic structure. 
Moreover, it may be questioned whether or not Ken Wilber's 
structures of development can be equated with Sri Aurobindo's 
levels of coi^ciousness. In this comparison of Sri Aurobindo's 
model with his own model, he has to face some other 
occasional inaccuracies regarding the actual details of his 
comparative model. 
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Ken Wilber's 
basic structures of development 


Sri Aurobindo's 
levels of consciousness 


1. Sensoriphysical 'I T 

2. Phantasmic-emotionalUPre-personal stages Conventional 


3. RepKnnind 

4. Rule/Role mind 

5. Formal-reflexive 

6. Vison-logic 

7. Psychic 

8. Subtle 

9. Causal 
10, Ultimate 


^Personal stages 

(^Transpersonal 
I stages 


< stages 




Physical subconscient 
Vital-emotional 
Will-mind 
Sense-mind 
Reasoning mind 


C Higher mind 

Illumined mind 

< Contemplafive Intuitive mind 
stages Overmind 

I Supermind 


Figure 1 


For Sri Aurobindo the Higher mind is related to the 
transpersonal or spiritual realm, unlike Ken Wilber's vision- 
loeic, which is a transitional stage between the personal and 
IrLpersonal, and thus not "what Aurobindo caM the 
hieher mind". For Sri Aurobmdo, unhke Ken Wilber, it is 
the subliminal and not the psychic being that possesses 
powers of telepathy, clairvoyance and other supernormal 
faculties It is the inner subliminal being which achieves an 
Senate accurate knowledge of the occult 5'»rgi^,,“f.'l'= 
^rd-Nature that surrounds us; and it k the subhnuml 
which has the power to enter into a direct contact with other 
tetags or with objects, to act without other tastrumentetion, 
hTn direct mental vision, by a direct feelmg of thmgs 
Accordtag to Sri Aurobindo, "These emergent operation of 
i crSinal being or some of them are now fragmentally 
the sublimm g psychic phenomena,—although 

S^fhav^mdinarily nothing to do with the ‘he 

with the i^er ^d, the ™er vital, the subtle- 
physical parts of our subliminal bemg. 

Wilber-IV 

„ • T^pn Wilber claims to have some 

In Sex, ^‘^‘’^^^dence thatsuggests four stages of transpersonal 
preli^arye psychic, the subtle. 
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In the vertical scale of the transpersonal development he 
does not differentiate the level of depth from the level of 
height, he uses the two words interchangeably even though 
he is aware that Huston Smith (like Sri Aurobindo) relates 
height to Kosmos and depth to individuals. Later on, in 
Integral Psychology, he adjusts his integral approach by admitting 
Huston Smith's reference to greater levels of reality as 
higher, and greater levels of the self as deeper. The depth 
dimension indicates that, for Ken Wilber, the soul is expe¬ 
rienced as being within the mind, and yet also far beyond 
it. In the vertical height dimension the Spirit descends from 
above into each of us. 

The domain of the psychic and the subtle are the domains 
of the soul, the transpersonal, and though the soul is 
grounded in God, the personal dimension is not completely 
negated; it is transcended but included. Though the psychic 
level involves the beginning transcendence of the ordinary 
body, mind and culture, "what all of the psychic-level 
developments have in common is that they have one foot 
in the gross ordinary personal realm and one foot in the 
transpersonal realm."®’ When the self no longer identifies 
itself exclusively with the individual personality then the 
soul-force is able to flow through one's personality. 

According to Ken Wilber, "the Soul is tied to no individual, 
no culture, no tradition, but rises fresh in every person, 
beyond every person, ^ but for Sri Aurobindo the psychic 
being is a spark of the Divine within and tied to the 
individual person. The difference between the Self or Atman 
and the psychic being or Chaitya Piirusha is that one is felt 
like umversal and the other as individual, and one psychic 
being can be in sympathy with the other but cannot unite. 
According to Sri Aurobindo, "The psychic being cannot take 
up more than one body; there is only one psychic being for 
each human being. Nevertheless though the psychic being 
is related to the depth dimension of the inner reality of the 
individual, it also opens and unites the individual with the 
cosmic existence, but due to the ego's actions it appears to 
be deprived of its universality. 
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When Ken Wilber mentions the commonality of the soul 
in all beings, he refers to Emmerson's 'Over-Soul', which 
is the same in all individuals. Individuality does not dis¬ 
appear in the Over-Soul or World-Soul but is preserved in 
a deeper and wider groimd. In this Over-Soul the individual 
experiences "a conscious union with all of manifestation 
itself, not just with all humans, but with all nature, and with 
all the physical cosmos, with all beings, great and small."*^ 
In the Over-Soul, there is a oneness with the physiosphere, 
biosphere and noosphere; it includes all of nature but also 
culture and morality. However, for Sri Aurobindo the 
psychic is an expression of the Divine, while Ken Wilber 
leaves out this primary oneness with the Divine,, and it seems 
therefore that the Over-Soul becomes more a psychological 
soul than a divine Soul. Moreover, Sri Aurobindo describes 
the Oversoul not in terms of the psychic being but as the 


highest superconscient Self, "a supreme highest Reality 
sustaming and exceeding them all, which humanity speaks 
of vaguely as Spirit, God, the Oversoul... witti the extension 
of our knowledge we discover what this Spirit or Oversold 
is- it is ultimately our own highest deepest vastest Self, it 
is apparent on its summits or by reflection in ourselves as 
Sachchidananda creating us and the world by the power of 
His divine Knowledge-WiU, spiritual, supramental, truth¬ 
conscious, infinite. That is the real Being, who, as the Cosmic 
Self has descended into that which we call the Inconscient 
and has ascended out of the Inconsdent."’^ 

When describing the ethics m the Over-Soul, Ken Wilber 
gives a quotation of Schopenhauer in which he^attempts to 
fompare the experience of the psychic soul with human love, 
''the sort of act that I am here discussmg is compassion, 
which is to say, immediate participation released from all 
U iA^rltions which alone is the true ground of 

SriX^obindo relates psychic love to <hvme love; su<h 
XnTdependenl upon external sahsfacttons, not moved 
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by disappointments, strife or anger, but is pressing always 
straight towards the inner union. The 'outer parts' of the 
being are used as a means of expression and share in the 
whole meaning of love, provided they have the right and 
not the wrong movement, i.e., as long as they are used in 
the right spirit and for the true purpose. According to Sri 
Aurobindo, "The psychic love is pure and full of self-giving 
without egoistic demands, but it is not usually left pure in 
the attraction of human beings to one another. For Sri 
Aurobindo conscience is a mental and moral construction of 
the mind, but to reach the psychic being the sadhak has to 
go deep within oneself, beyond the mind and its ideas. "It 
is this secret psychic entity which is the true original 
Conscience in us deeper than the constructed and conven¬ 
tional conscience of the moralist, for it is this which points 
always towards Truth and Right and Beauty, towards Love 
and Harmony and all that is a divine possibility in us.’® It 
is the psychic being as soul personality whose soul's per¬ 
ception of good and evil may not coincide with the mind's 
artificial standards, because it has a deeper sense of what 
points to the higher Truth and what points away from it. 
In the words of Sri Aurobindo, "This voice of the soul is 
not what we call conscience—for that is only a mental and 
often conventional erring substitute ... it is better to wander 
at the call of one's soul than to go apparently straight with 
the reason and the outward moral mentor."’^ It is not the 
mental ethical sense which must accept or reject;. Sri Aurobindo 
insists on the subjection to the psychic being, which is the 
Divine Guide in integral Yoga. 

In a full-spectrum approach to human growth, Ken Wilber 
compares Sri Aurobindo's developmental holar-chy with 
Plotinus' stages of development. The following figure shows 
Ken Wilber's compauison between the hierarchies of Plotinus 
and Sri Aurobindo. 
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PLOTINUS 

Absolute One (Godhead) 
Nous (Intuitive Mind [subtle]) 
Soul/ World-soul [psychic] 
Creative Reason [vision-logic] 
Logical Faculty [formop] 
Concepts and Opinions 
Images 

Pleasure/ pain (emotions) 

Perception 

Sensation 

Vegetative life function 
Matter 


SRI AUROBINDO 

Sachchidananda/ Supermind 

Intuitive Mind/Overmind 

Illumined World-Mind 

Higher-mind /Network-mind 

Logical mind 

Concrete mind 

Lower mind 

Vital-emotional; impulse 

Perception 

Sensation 

Vegetative 

Matter (physical) 


Figure 2 


Ken Wilber adds the concept of 'concentric spheres' to 
his linear representation; he compares the concentric spheres 
with "a spiral staircase with all sorts of ups and downs, but 
an overall unmistakable direction; transcend and embrace."’® 
But Plotinus' psychic, as a developmental process of mte- 
riority (inwardness), is not like Sri Aurobindo's psychic being 
which is a representative of Jivatman. The personal is indeed 
transcended but not included; on the contrary, when the ego 
is annihilated there are no traces left of the empirical ego 
(desire-soul) and the latter is replaced by the psychic bemg 
which is an expression of the Divine. As long as th^e desire- 
soul is not annihilated and replaced by the true psychic bemg^, 
it will remain difficult for the Divine Force to flow through 

^^^es^iS^'hfws comparison, Ken Wilber again o^ts Sri 

as mentioned before, Sri Aurobmdo's concentric 
Mmd but, a individual being, and it seems 

Se:fr^ra^atSe».h.la«erwl«,SriAurobind^s 
Mind, in which there is an opening of the 
personal being into the Cosmic Existence, 
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In one of the notes in Sex, Ecology, Spirituality, Ken Wilber 
does refer again to Tibetan, tantric Buddhism, which divides 
the overall Buddhist teachings into nine levels. The last three 
levels are centred on the higher and inner states of conscious¬ 
ness. Tantric Buddhism divides consciousness into the gross, 
the subtle and the causal [very subtle] dimensions, and it 
is this causal nondual consciousness which the tantric Bud¬ 
dhists associate with the 'eternal indestructible drop' in the 
heart. How this is all related to Sri Aurobindo's experience 
of the psychic being in the context of a divine life remains 
an open question. It is one thing to compare the evolving 
bardo realm with the psychic being, but it is quite another 
thing to place this comparison in the proper context of the 
developmental model of the Tibetan tantric Buddhist phi¬ 
losophy and Sri Aurobindo's integral Yoga philosophy. In 
other words how far can the Tibetan Buddhist bardo realm 
be applied to the realisation of the psychic being in Sri 
Aurobindo's model? 

To bring matters to a head, it must be clear that Ken 
Wilber's psychic level as a stage of transpersonal develop¬ 
ment and as the domain of the soul is not the same as Sri 
Aurobindo's irmer psychic being. For Ken Wilber the psychic 
level, on the border between the gross and the subtle states, 
is the realm of initial transpersonal or mystical awareness, 
but these mystical experiences of the psychic level are still 
related to the gross/waking realm. 

In One Taste, the soul is no longer only a basic level or 
wave of development, but the soul is also described in terms 
of a developmental line. Ken Wilber creates a general scheme 
of the three major lines of the self: the ego, the soul and 
the Self. The soul is now equated with deeper psychic 
development, a.developmental line navigating in the psychic 
and subtle realms, but which cannot reach the causal realm. 
"The soul can see from afar, but never actually enter, the 
Promised Land."’’ The soul, as a psychic/subtle self, unfolds 
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its own holarchical stream and integrates consciousness in 
the subtle domain. The Self as Witness, beyond the soul, 
integrates consciousness in the causal domain, and it is this 
Seif which is responsible for the overall integration of all 
other selves, waves, and streams. According to Ken Wilber, 
"the soul (for Aurobindo and myself) is not to be confused 
with pure Atman. The ego is that which evolves in this 
lifetime; the soul is that which evolves between lifetimes (or, 
if you prefer, evolves to the superconscient in this lifetime 
... but the pure Atman does not evolve or involve at all. 
The evolving soul is superseded by the Unborn Spirit (pure 
Atman—Brahman). Technically, in my model, the soul is the 
psychic/subtle to low-causal, and thus, being of manifesta¬ 
tion, it evolves; the pure Atman is high causal, and being 
unmanifest, does not evolve."'*” 


But it seems that Ken Wilber confuses Sri Aurobindo's 
concept of the soul as essence or entitif with the soul that 
Pvolvp.«? between lifetimes (Sri Aurobindo's psychic being). 
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individual which is taking part in the evolution. The psycliic 
entity, unlike the universalised Jivatman, is the individual 
soul supporting the mental, vital, physical and psychic 
evolution of the being in Nature. Sri Aurobindo points out 
that "the word 'psychic' is indeed used in English to indicate 
anything that is other or deeper than the external mind, life 
and body, anything occult or supraphysical, but that is a use 
which brings confusion and error and we entirely discard 
it when we speak or write about yoga."'“ 

For Sri Aurobindo, "the Jivatma, spark-soul [soul-essence] 
and psychic being must not be mixed up together, as that 
confuses the clearness of the inner experience. The Jivatma 
is self-existent above the manifested or instrumental being, 
it is the individual Self or Atman; the eternal true being of 
the individual. The soul is a spark of the Divine in the heart 
of the living creatures of Nature. It is not seated above the 
manifested being; it enters into the manifestation of the self, 
consents to be a part of its natural phenomenal becoming, 
supports its evolution in the world of material Nature. It 
carries with it at first an undifferentiated power of the divine 
consciousness containing all possibilities which have not yet 
taken form but to which it is the function of evolution to 
give form. This spark of Divinity is there in all terrestrial 
living beings from the earth's highest to its lowest crea¬ 
tures. 

For Sri Aurobindo the Jivatman and the soul are both in 
different ways portions of the Divine, two aspects of the 
same entity, but the Jivatman is unevolving above Nature, 
whereas the soul evolves a psychic being in Nature. 

He distinguishes the soul in its essence and the psychic 
being. "The soul is there before the development of an 
organised vital and mind. The soul is something of the Divine 
that descends into the evolution as a divine Principle within 
it to support the evolution of the individual out of the 
Ignorance into the Light. It develops in the course of the 
evolution a psychic individual or soul individuality which 
grows from life to life, using the evolving inind, vital and 
body as its instruments."*'” 
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The soul or psychic entity is a spark of the Divine present 
in all living beings, whereas the psychic being is formed by 
the soul only in the course of its evolution. This means that 
there is a soul, a spark of the Divine, in each and every 
being, also in those individuals who have not evolved a 
psychic being, i.e., "the psychic being is a spiritual personality 
put forward by the soul in its evolution." In other words, 
the psychic has two aspects; the psychic essence, the soul 
behind or inmost entity which is fundamentally the same 
always, and in front the form of individuality it takes in its 
evolution in Nature, i.e., the inmost entity puts forward a 
psychic personality which changes and develops from life to 
life. 

The soul supports the nature in its evolution through 
matter, life, mind, and Supermind, but the soul itself is not 
any of these things and is always pure. The soul, though 
an ever-pure flame of the divinity in things, is mostly veiled 
in its inner sanctum, and in order to reveal itself it needs 
the ignorant outer instrumentation of the mind, life force 
and physical consciousness. Nevertheless, this veiled psychic 
entity is always alight within any person, and this portion 
of the Divine is permanent from life to life, taking the 
experience of life through its outer instruments. It is a flame 
bom out of the Divine, it is that which endures and is 
imperishable in us. This soul or psychic entity is not limited 
by what it manifests, nor tarnished by the imperfections and 
impurities of the surface being. It is aware of truth, good 
and beauty, but also of all that contradicts these thmgs, 
"isehood and evil, although it does not become these 
opTosites of itself. It is the soul acting through the psychic 
hlL that influences mind and heart and vital, and turns 
fSdeas feelings, dynamisms in the direction of what is 
Sv ne SiSSom. men the psychic bemg grows eton- 
^e^it increases its communion with the psychic entity behmd 
ger. It incr communication with the surface bemg. 

It and improve its intimations to the psychic 

By now the ^oul ^ force. But this natural 

S JiTif left eolely to the difficult automatic actions of 
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the evolutionary Energy, will be slow and long; it is through 
some kind of yoga or sadhana,—an awakening of the 
soul within—that a quicker conscious method of evolution 
intervenes. 

When the psychic being becomes dominant through the 
practice of sadhana and freely uses its instruments, then the 
transformation of mind, vital and body becomes possible and 
not merely their liberation. According to Sri Aurobindo, "the 
power of the psychic, however, can act upon the mind and 
vital and body, purifying thought and perception and emotion 
(which then becomes psychic feeling) and sensation and 
action and everything else in us and preparing them to be 
divine movements."'”^ It is this purifying action which is one 
of the main contributions of the psychic being to the sadhana. 
The psychic development prepares the lower nature to 
receive the higher spiritual consciousness with a complete 
receptivity and right attitude. To explore spiritual experi¬ 
ences before purification often creates a dangerous situation, 
and it is for this reason that Sri Aurobindo advises the sadhak 
not to plunge into spiritual experiences in sadhana without 
a fairly long period of preparation and purification. When 
the psychic being is in front the sadhak gets the right 
guidance from within, which makes the descent of the higher 
consciousness safer and easier. It is the psychic being which 
is able to awake the spiritual force which must stamp itself 
upon heart, mind and life, and give them their upward 
orientation, purify and uplift their motions and suffuse them 
with a higher consciousness. 

Ken Wilber places the soul in the psychic/subtle to low- 
causal rjealm where it evolves. Such a view explicates the 
essential difference between Ken Wilber's evolving soul in' 
the psychic/subtle to low-causal realm and Sri Aurobindo's 
soul which evolves a psychic being in Nature. For Sri 
Aurobindo the psychic being is not a state of consciousness 
or a realm of transpersonal awareness, but a conscious form 
of the soul growing in the evolution. The psychic being and 
consciousness are therefore not identical, but when there is 
the full consciousness the Jivatman and the psychic being 
join together. 
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Ken Wilber also omits the development and realisation 
of the transformative function of the psychic being, whereas 
for Sri Aurobindo the awakening, of the psychic being is 
indispensable for his integral Yoga. A supramental change 
can take place only if the psychic being has been awakened 
and made the leader of the physical, vital and mental being 
and the chief support of the descending supramental power. 


(G) KARMA AND REBIRTH 

Ken Wilber does not fully integrate the supportive meta¬ 
physical context of rebirth, reincarnation and karmic prm- 
ciples in the process of spiritual development. For Sri 
Aurobindo faith in karma and rebirth are essential for 
metaphysical premises in one's present-day life. T^s creates 
a more adequate insight into the real natoe o nwn an^ 
his world in relation to one's essential being one s 
destiny. It seems that Ken Wilber 

psycho^spiritual development of the self within one smgle 
life and, although he is aware of the deeper 
ness that the individual brmgs to 

he hardly elaborates on the spiritual development of the 
of rebuth in his " ' 

cal rather than the vJhole secret of the 

of our beipg and the sole reality 

world and ““‘f ; exhaust man's entire duration, 

and Its vicissitudes , - process of evolution 

Birth is a vehicle^ .^^*^01 completed its 
can be moved ahead. Sm . gj^ty, it needs to develop 

task by merely developing individual is 

that humanity , ^eation discloses itself, and this 

a medium through wlu spiritual goal is attained, 

individual must be re-bom exhausted in one birth. 

The spiritual possibUities may not be exn 
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In the words of Sri Aurobindo, "if there is an evolution of 
consciousness in an evolutionary body and a soul inhabiting 
the body, a real and conscious individual, then it is evident 
that it is the progressive experience of that soul in Nature 
which takes the form of this evolution of consciousness; 
rebirth is self-evidently a necessary part, the sole possible 
machinery of such an evolution. It is as necessary as birth 
itself; for without it birth would be an initial step without 
a sequel, the starting of a journey without its farther steps 
and arrival. It is rebirth that gives to the birth of an 
incomplete being in a body its promise of completeness and 
its spiritual significance."'”^ 

Through rebirth each soul assimilates various growing 
experiences, which it holds together in an evolving inter¬ 
mediate psychological form of itself, between its pure spiri¬ 
tual essence and its expression in life. The true foundation 
of the theory of rebirth is the evolution of the soul or rather 
its gradual self-finding and its flowering out of the veil of 
Matter. According to Sri Aurobindo, "A past terrestrial soul 
evolution sufficiently accounting for these variations and 
degrees of our mixed being and a future soul evolution that 
helps us progressively to liberate the godhead of the Spirit, 
seem the only just and reasonable explanation of this labour 
of a matter-shackled soul which has attained a variable 
degree of humanity in the midst of a general progressive 
appearance of life, mind and spirit in a material universe. 
Rebirth is the only possible machinery for such a soul- 
evolution."'”® 

Rebirth as a means of spiritual evolution opens to us divine 
perspectives of a growing soul, and makes life a. significant 
ascension and not a mechanical recurrence. The circle of 
mechanical recurrence fails to explain God, man and existence 
to us with a sufficient wholeness, and misses the divine utility 
of the cosmic workings. Through constant rebirth we have 
developed into what we are; the past terms are contained 
in the present middle human term of the ascension but, once 
fulfilled, we exceed them. The present terms are not an 
unprofitable recurrence but an expanding series of powers 
of the Infinite which are yet to be unfolded by the Spirit. 
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In future terms there are the greater potentialities and 
intended mightier manifestations. 

The traditional view on rebirth emphasises an excessive 
individualism without the universality which is part of the 
light of spiritual perfection. For Sri Aurobindo the idea of 
universality — oneness with God and with all humanity — 
has to be taken more largely into account in any future idea 
of the significance of karma and rebirth. 

Karma and rebirth are the soul-side and the nature-side 
of one and the same cosmic sequence. For Sri Aurobindo, 
"Rebirth is meaningless without Karma, and Karma has no 
fount of inevitable origin and no rational and no moral 
justification if it is not an instrumentality for the sequences 
of the soul's continuous experience.... And on the other side 
of Karma, if we give to that its integral and not a truncate 
meaning, we must admit rebirth for the sufficient field of 

its action 

An account of the process of rebirth is therefore incom¬ 
plete if it does not refer to the law of karrna, which is usually 
conceived as a metaphysical and moral law. Sri Aurobm o 
accepts the importance of karma in both the metaphysical 
as Jell as the moral context, though he explams the limi¬ 
tations of the moral law in detail. It is ^ 

moral law to be the sole determmant of the working ot the 

cos-nos unle. 

solutely mechanicaL Aurobindo, "a law 

greater ^han ^ s ^ ou Jard machinery and carmot 

or Cham of Karma is omy« ^ ^ ^ absolute 

be elevated ^ cosmos. ... But all 

determmant of e g Conscious- 

is not Law and ' machinery but a Spirit in things 

ness; there is not oidy ^ spiritual and not 

... i, *e todamen al tru^f our_bemg 

determines its own ®vo purpose: our Spirit, 

be one of the its Karma. There is a Law, 

our Self must be g^ef freedom. ... It is not conceivable 
but there is also spintual freedom. 
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that the Spirit within is an automaton in the hands of Karma, 
a slave in this life of its past actions. If a certain amount 
of result of past Karma is formulated in the present life, it 
must be with the consent of the psychic being which presides 
over the new formation of its earth-experience and assents 
to a secret Will and Guidance. That secret Will is not 
mechanical, but spiritual. ... There must therefore be two 
elements. Karma as an instrument, but also the secret 
Consciousness and Will within working through the mind, 
life and body as the user.""® As an all-pervading mental and 
moral law, karma supports the dictum that what T sow I 
shall assuredly reap', but this mechanical rebound is not the 
whole principle of karma. Such a view may satisfy the 
intellect, as it would resolve everything in the predestination 
of karma, i.e., all personal acts are chains of determination 
over which the individual has no control. The law of karma 
is not simply an extension of the human idea of practical 
justice into future births. 

For Sri Aurobindo the whole law' of cosmic action is not 
the measure of physical, mechanical and chemical energy, 
not the law' of a life force or a moral one, these are all means 
to other laws in the Infinite. These means, however, have 
to be taken into account, but they are transitional and cannot 
be the whole law of karma. The moral approach of karma 
overlooks the complexity of the world and human nature. 
There is a more authentic and spiritual truth at the base of 
Nature s action, and a less mechanically, calculable move¬ 
ment, and according to Sri Aurobindo, "No rule imposed 
on him from outside, whether in the name of a supposed 
mechanical or impersonal law or of God or prophet, can be, 
as such, true or right or binding on man; it becomes that 
only when it answers to some demand or aids some 
evolution of his inner being. And when that inner being is 
revealed ... then we get the true, the inner and intuitive Law 
in its light of self-knowledge, its beauty of self-fulfilment, 
its intimate life significance."’" The higher law of karma is 
for man a law of one's spiritual soul-evolution. The soul 
accepts difficulties and sufferings not as a punishment for 
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its wrong doings, but as an opportunity for growth. The 
law of karma has its origin and greatness in the free spirit 
and ultimately when the seeker arrives there, he or she is 
able to exalt his or her state beyond all bondage of Karma 
to spiritual freedom. 

Sri Aurobindo does not want to call Karma a Law, "but 
rather the many-sided dynamic truth of all action and life, 
the organic movement here of the Infinite.... Action of Karma 
follows and takes up many waves and streams of combining 
and disputing world-forces; it is the processus of the creative 
Infinite; it is the long and multiform way of the progression 
of the individual and the cosmic soul in Nature. Its com¬ 
plexities cannot be ururavelled by our physical mind ever 
botind up in the superficial appearance, nor by our vital mind 
of desire. ... Nor can it be perfectly classified, accounted for 
by the precisions of our logical intelligence. ... The supra- 
mental eye can see a hundred meeting and diverging mohons 
in one glance and envelop in the largeness of its harmonising 
vision of Truth all that to our minds is clash and opposition 
and the collision and interlocked strife of numberless con¬ 
tending truths and powers. £ lu c • ••. 

He further observes, "The self-effectuation of the Spirit 

in the world is the truth on which we take our foundation, 

a great a long self-weaving in time. Rebirth is the contmuity 

of Ihat'self jecluation in the individual, the persistence of 

the thread; Karma is the process, a force, a work of energy 

Ind consequence in the material world, an inner and an outer 

wUl an action of mental, moral, dynamic consequence m the 

soul evolution of which the material world is a constant 

scene That is the conception; the rest is a question of the 
scene, mai , ^ in which Karma works 

ni tortnXie of SpL in birth and Ufa, And 
out and helps p P wavs may be, they must be 

whatever ” irihial selLffectuation. The law is a 

subservieiit to t P j g iri,, and does not exist 

rS'own“^:ahe" e service of any abstract idea.-'* 

Ken Wilber does not leave out the possibiUty of past Ufe 
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realms, but this is not the same as having unconditional faith 
in the principle of Karma and Rebirth. Traditional contem¬ 
plative systems maintain that the ego develops during this 
life, whereas the soul develops between lives. But in one 
of his later publications. One Taste, he writes that "it is not 
necessary to believe in either prenatal memory or past lives 
in order to acknowledge the deeper psychic self, which is 
primarily defined by its access to higher consciousness, not 
by its access to past lives."”'* 

Sri Aurobindo sees the phenomena of karma and rebirth 
in their spiritual rather than their external manifestation. 
Every rebirth represents an advance of evolution towards 
a divine life on earth and a unique expression of the Divine. 

(H) A CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF KEN WILBER 

Ken Wilber, as a leading philosopher and theoretical psy¬ 
chologist of the transpersonal movement, tries to give us 
insight into the fundamental questions about the deepest 
aspects of human nature, and as such his philosophical and 
psychological principles are of great value for any transpersonal 
psychologist/psychotherapist and enlivens and furthers the 
development of the transpersonal movement. Ken Wilber 
borrows extensively from Eastern thought and seems par¬ 
ticularly indebted to Sri Aurobindo. His contributions, in¬ 
sights and achievements for the transpersonal movement 
have been appreciated all over the world. The scholarly 
adequacy of his discussion of the many texts, authors and 
fields he mentions and integrates within his work, however, 
may be questioned at times. 

Representing the developmental phases of the transpersonal 
movement from its beginning, Ken Wilber attempts to 
establish a relationship between Western psychology and 
psychotherapy and the traditional contemplative psycholo¬ 
gies. He claims to have produced an integrative model of 
both psychologies and to have identified, with some pre¬ 
cision, the pros and cons of both modes of psychology. 

For Ken Wilber, all evolution (matter, life, mind) aims at 
the self-realisation of Spirit, and his concept of iiidividual 
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development is based on a stage model. The four lower 
stages are similar to Piaget's cognitive development, up to 
the rational level, but Ken Wilber adds five higher integrative 
transpersonal levels: vision-logic (as a transitionary stage 
between the personal and transpersonal), psychic, subtle, 
causal, and nondual levels. In his earlier works he emphasised 
trai\scendence and the ascending path (evolution), but later 
on he attempted to integrate the ascending and descending 
paths (involution). In a similar way he emphasised in his 
earlier works the inner dimensions of psychological and 
spiritual transformation, , but in his later works he used the 
four quadrant model, in which he assumed the interrelat¬ 
edness of the inner and outer reality (individual, nature, 
culture and social system) in spiritual transformation. Ken 
Wilber's integral system’ may appear marginalizing but he 
does not try "to cram all differences into monological 
uniformitarianism. ... Rather, my 'big picture is simply an 
explicit offer to take a larger view of things ... it is open- 
ended; it is not a 'foregone conclusion' nor a conceptual 
straightjacket."”® 


Ken Wilber's integral practice involves all the major levels 
and dimensions of the four quadrant model—the individ^l 
objective and subjective, the social interobjechve 
cultural intersubjective. Though he mentions Sri Aurobmdo s 
integral Yoga as a way to talk about integral practice, he 
nowhere mentions any of Sri Aurobindo'S spiritual methods 
—aspiration for and faith in the Divine, self-openmg, equahty 
and Grace or the paths of karma and bhakti —m each 

“HiTfategral pracHce is an attempt to integrate Westenr 
'denth-D^SoloCT' with the 'height pychology of *e peat 
• ^ ^ Z-fldirions i e the integration of id and Spirit, or 

Brahman He wants the seeker to engage all the 
libido and Brahm i ^^ich helps the individual 

levels of pggj Self,'the Ground and goal of the 

to discover on® jgcrice involves physical exercise with 
pSpa^-t engagem^t in psychotherapy 
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combined with meditative practice and engagement in com¬ 
munity service. According to Ken Wilber, "practicing on only 
one level of your being will- not enlighten all of you. If you 
just meditate, your psychodynamic "junk" will not automati¬ 
cally go away. If you just meditate, your job or your 
relationship with your spouse will not automatically get 
better. On the other hand, if you only do psychotherapy do 
not think that you will be relieved from the burden of death 
and terror. Render unto Freud what is Freud's, and render 
unto Buddha what is Buddha's. And best of aU, render unto 
the Divine all of yourself, by engaging all that you are."”* 
For Ken Wilber, "the'relation of spirituality to science in 
general and psychotherapy in particular, is the pressing issue 
for spirituality in the modern world, and most religions are 
not, it seems, handling them very well."”^ 

Spiritual practice and psychological practice are different 
streams, and there are issues that either the spiritual practice 
or the psychological practice do not address; in the manifest 
world Freud and Buddha can help each other by a mutual 
fruitful dialogue. In Ken Wilber's words, "the West has 
contributed a thing or two to psychological and psychothera¬ 
peutic understanding, and these contributions are altogether 
beneficial and helpful, and they don't have many parallels 
in any of the ancient teachings."”® 

Ken Wilber, in trying to give psychology a philosophical 
and spiritual foundation creates a fascinating overview of 
the most divergent therapeutic approaches and spiritual 
wisdom. Human development becomes more comprehen¬ 
sible in his system, but it could be that this will never 
completely conform to such definition, as human beings are 
much less orderly than in Ken Wilber's system. 

Ken Wilber's synthesis blends ideas drawn from devel¬ 
opmental models offered by a variety of significant Eastern 
and Western schools, but is it possible to read a common 
underlying system into all these different explorations? His 
spiritual developmental model can function as a stepping 
stone, but to reach the Divine the seeker may have to 
abandon the model. According to S.K. Saksena, "each single 
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philosophy of a particular culture has its own soul. It has 
an individual genius which creates, as well as reacts to, a 
problem in its own special way. We cannot afford to ignore 
this factor of individuality in a system of thought without 
effacing the special features of that philosophy. It is neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to try to discover—as a preliminary step for 
a perhaps later stage of synthesis—the distinctive and unique 
traits of each system of thought representative of a culture 
before an attempt is made towards a rapprochement of 
them."”’ 

In his attempt to amalgamate various systems of thought, 
Ken Wilber uses terms from many schools of Eastern 
thought, such as Vedanta, Sufism, Kabbalah, Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhism, Yoga and Sri Aurobindo, and he borrows extensively 
from these thoughts. He is creative in the exploration of new 
terms, and his new terminology is initially difficult to grasp, 
though later on it facilitates the discussion. However, Ken 
Wilber gets into difficulty when he applies his new termi¬ 
nology to his comparative models. Without a more accurate 
representation of these systems—especially for his study on 
the formulation of Sri Aurobindo's model—his comparison, 
without fully explicating the context of integral Yoga, e- 
comes too simplistic and does not always contribute to 
clearer formulaBons of hia own model. In 'h® 

commonalHes between overtly different Eastern and Wtet- 
em spiritual traditions and in comparing views tarn otter 
cultuLi, Ken Wiiber shouid not lose the context m which 
the7ori^ate, or use only parts of Ihere views which smt 
his’^owifideas. For example, Ken Wilber accepte those 
passages of Sri Aurobindo's The life Divine and The Syntteis 
of Ym which support his own ideas, but m domg OT he 

somettnes partially distorts the meaiung of these pasMges 
sometimes p his own views. A closer 

so that e yViiber's writings reveals that he sees Sri 

analysis of context of his own thoughts. 

Aurobindo's joins various elements of Sri 

When he comp ^ J ^^ber some- 

toef ^sociates them from their overaU perspective, so that 
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these elements lose much of their significance and sometimes 
even assume a different meaning. When quoting relevant 
passages of Sri Aurobindo it is important to know that these 
passages are written in different contexts in different works 
and in certain places they present divergent views. Neglect¬ 
ing his complete view may create more problems, rather than 
contributing to a clear and synthetic idea of Sri Aurobindo's 
metaphysical vision. 

It is useful to compare various aspects of Sri Aurobindo's 
vision with his own model and to explain that Sri Aurobindo 
means the same thing. This can be a fruitful attempt to 
provide a basis of understanding for those who are not 
familiar with Sri Aurobindo's thought. But are the similari¬ 
ties, when applied to life, used in the same way as in Sri 
Aurobindo's sadhana? Maybe Ken Wilber would understand 
Sri Aurobindo's vision better if he examined it more as a 
lived experience of sadhana. 

Ken Wilber claims that his model is evidence-driven and 
not theory-driven. He does not merely describe what he 
theoretically thinks, but he formulates what he contempla¬ 
tively sees on the vision-logic level. The methodology of an 
integral theory of consciousness includes "the simultaneous 
tracking of the various levels and lines in each of the four 
quadrants, and then noting their correlations, each to all the 
others, and the interior transformation of the researchers 
themselves."*^ Ken Wilber's model, though not based on 
philosophical assumptions, often depends on substantial 
amounts of the empirical, phenomenological, clinical and 
contemplative evidence of oth395 

er researchers, which he scholarly combines with his own 
evidence on the integrative vision-logic level —the intersec¬ 
tion between the personal and the transpersonal. 

Sri Aurobindo's metaphysical works are representations 
of his consciousness and are conscious attempts to explain 
his experiences. Purely mental analysis and interpretation, 
even on a higher integrative vision-logic level, is not enough 
to imderstand Sri Aurobindo's writings. Only through a 
meditative reading of his works—^which creates an experience 
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of the love for the Divme—is the reader able to understand 
Sri Aurobindo more deeply. As a theoretician, scholarship 
is very important, but it is not sufficient. Sri Aurobindo's 
metaphysical, universal and psychological views need not 
only an appropriate approach within the context of his vision; 
they simultaneously need the Divine Grace or the Guidance 
from within. 

Sri Aurobindo does not mind when people find incon¬ 
sistencies in his statements, often the same people have an 
inability to see more than their own narrow personal view 
or experience of things and he adds that, "People do not 
understand what I write because the mind by itself cannot 
understand things that are beyond it. It constructs its own 
idea out of something that it catches or that it has caught 
and puts that idea as the whole meaning of what has been 
written. Each mind puts its own ideas in place of the 


Truth."’"' 

It is interesting to note how Ken Wilber attempts to 
elaborate on some limitations he observes in Sri Aurobindo's 
vision, but .unfortunately he does not always get the whole 
meaning of that which he sympathetically criticises. By 
omitting the essential significance and dynamic efforts of Sri 
Aurobindo's spiritual vision on life, Ken Wilber is sometimes 
led astray by the confusion of details and then he seems 
to miss the true significance of the matter. , , . 

Intellectual analysis on the vision logic-level may lead to 
a right arrangement of true concepts, but this is ‘h® 
knowledge ataed at.in integral Yoga. A grater inleU^al 
illumination becomes effective oniy when the purifi^ urn 
derstanding is foUowed by the complete realisahon of three 

successive^movements: internal vision, complete internal 

exSrience and identity. Could it be that the difference 
Ken Wilber, an inteUectual thinker who mysticises, 

anSIri Amobtado an integral Yogi who phflosophises lies 
and Sn Awo Auj-obindo starts from his realisations 

hrlit to ^xp^Tta the inadequate language of the 
winch he it vgn’wilber starts from his mental abstrac- 

ST'oTt :iSogic realisations and tries to reach the 
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essential truths in flashes of mystical vision? There is no 
doubt that Ken Wilber's direct spiritual realisation of One 
Taste, as the ever-present nondual Divine Consciousness or 
the sense of oneness with the Ground of all creation and 
the simple Feeling of Being, created an entirely new mo¬ 
tivation within the depth of his being. That constant con¬ 
sciousness or unbroken witnessing through all states— 
waking, dreaming and deep sleep—sometimes lasting for 
two or three days, occurred to Ken Wilber after many years 
of meditative practice. But are Ken Wilber's intuitions on 
the vision-logic level shadowy reflections which fall short 
of the flooding of the rays from the Centre of Light? Could 
it be that Ken Wilber's intellectual, theoretical and practical 
investigations on the integrative vision-logic level, when 
compared with Sri Aurobindo's intuitive vision on the 
Supramental level, need to be supplemented by the lived 
experience of more sadhana? 
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CHAPTER XII 


Sri Aurobindo's 
Metaphysical Yoga Psychology 

(A) INTRODUCTION 

Sri Aurobindo did not write a separate treatise on psychol¬ 
ogy, his psychology is based on his metaphysical vision and 
system of integral Yoga. He is not an academic or profes¬ 
sional psychologist, but a yogi who takes psychology in his 
stride. Nevertheless, he gives the seeker plenty of psycho¬ 
logical material on the unexplored inner regions of the 
subliminal and the superconscious levels of our being, as well 
as various levels of the surface consciousness, which will help 
the sadhak in the practice of yoga. Without a clear knowledge 
of these psycho-spiritual planes the seeker cannot compre¬ 
hend the full meaning of the process of transformation which 
forms the centre of his integral Yoga. 

For Sri Aurobindo all that exists in the universe can be 
rendered into terms of consciousness, because all is a creation 
of consciousness or of its forms. "All things are inhabited 
by this consciousness, even the things that seem to us 
inconscient, and the consciousness in one form can commu¬ 
nicate or contact with the consciousness in another or else 
penetrate or contain or identify with it."* He describes 
psychology as "the science of consciousness and its states 
and operations in Nature and, if that can be glimpsed or 
experienced, its states and operations beyond what we know 
as Nature."^ Observable consciousness is only the small 
visible part of our being, there are ranges of consciousness 
above and below the average human range, which support 
the surface nature. Although the inconscient, the subliminal, 
the circumconscient, universal Mind and universal Life are 
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all unknown to us, they are all more original, more potent 
to shape and govern our being and actions. "The movements 
of this little surface nature cannot be understood, nor its 
true law discovered until we know all that is below or behind 
it, supplies it—and know too all that is around it and above 
it."^ The knowledge of the external objective world outside 
and around man needs to be supplemented by the subjective 
world within, i.e., the awareness of the hidden ranges and 
forces of man's inner psychological being and its mastery 
over these forces. Mere mental knowledge of these hidden 
ranges and forces may be helpful as a preparation, but the 
concrete realisation of these planes needs the actual practice 
of integral Yoga. After all, "Yoga is nothing but practical 
psychology."'* 

Sri Aurobindo's psychology is related to the attainment 
of self-perfection leading to the divinisation of life. The 
beginning realisation of self-perfection requires authentic 
self-knowledge and effective self-control. For Sri Aurobindo 
self-knowledge implies the knowledge of our true self and 
the knowledge of the different parts of our total being with 
its complex functioning and movements. Man's conception 
of self-perfection varies according to the conceptions of one's 
true self at different stages of individual and collective 
evolution During the development from a physical to a vital 
to a mental being, man is confined to the perfection of these 
parts. But man, on the way to discovering ones true self, 
has the capacity to rise into higher ranges and realise a 
spiritual self-perfection. Sri Aurobindo's metaphysical psy¬ 
chology aims at this spiritual self-perfection, m which the 
seekefLises oneself from the mental level to the Supramen- 

'"'sriA'urobindo's view of the peychological nature of man 
is intimately related to the metaphysical nature of the 

universe Yoga psychology, as a scientific study that is 
univers . g K j workings of the mind and con- 

concern^ with tte ,^/by a metaphysical study 

sciousneM, m ultimate reality. 

Aimough'bo* metaphysics and yoga psychology constitute 
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a unified body of knowledge, they differ in their provinces 
and nature of inquiry, and Sri Aurobindo describes the 
difference as follows: "Metaphysics deals with the ultimate 
cause of things and all that lies behind the world of 
phenomena. As regards mind and consciousness, it aisks what 
they are, how they came into existence, what is their relation 
to Matter, Life, etc. Psychology deals with mind and con¬ 
sciousness and tries to find out not so much their ultimate 
nature and relations as their actual workings and the rule 
and law of these workings."* If both scientific study and 
metaphysical contemplation are united, the seeker gains a 
more complete knowledge of the whole, rather than just one 
aspect of the field of study. Sri Aurobindo wants to spiritualise 
rational psychology; he wants empirical science to widen its 
territory beyond the physical into the hidden ranges of the 
supraphysical Nature. It is a spiritual psychology and 
supraphysical science which create complete knowledge in 
all the realms of life. 

The object of yoga psychology is to study and utilise the 
forms, forces and working movements of consciousness, just 
as physical science studies and utilises the forms, forces and 
working movements of matter. There is no difference of 
essential law in the physical and the psychological realms, 
as the Supreme Existence expresses itself equally in con¬ 
sciousness and matter, but only a difference in energy, 
instrumentation and exact process. 

Sri Aurobindo emphasises exacl observation and scrupu¬ 
lous experimentation as the true method of a scientific 
psychology. Such a direct experimental and experiential 
psychology must replace the mass of elementary and super¬ 
ficial generalisations of the empirical system. According to 
Sri Aurobindo, "The field of psychology needs a direct inner 
psychological instrumentation by which we can arrive at sure 
data and sure results in ourselves verified by equally sure 
data and results in our observation of others and of the 
hidden psychological world and its play of unseen forces. 
The physical is the outwardly seen and sensed and needs 
physical instruments for its exploration; the psychological is 
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the physically unseen and unsensed, to be discovered only 
by an organisation of the inward senses and other now 
undeveloped and occult means. It is through consciousness, 
by an instrumentation of consciousness only that the nature 
and laws and movements of consciousness can be discovered 
—and this is the method of Yoga."* The observed data in 
scientific psychology should include the subjective, fluid, 
intermittent, repeated data of self-observation which is not 
subject to exact instruments and do not afford proof easily 
verifiable by everybody as happens in the physical sciences. 
Yoga psychology examines the nature and movement of 
consciousness as they are revealed to us by the process and 
results of our yogic practice, but unlike ordinary psychology 
it extends the range of observation and experimentation to 
a realm which exceeds the common surface range. It utilises 
intuitive perception for observing and evaluating the signifi¬ 
cance of the higher and deeper ranges of consciousness. The 
tests possible in yogic research are twofold: the tests of the 
normal everyday facts of our surface personality and the 
tests of another subtler order of truths. "The tests of this 
other subtler order of truths are the same, experience, 
experimental analysis and synthesis, reason and intuition. 
Only, since these things are truths of the soul and spirit, 
it must necessarily be a psychological and spiritual experi¬ 
ence, a psychological and psychophysical experimentation, 
analysis and synftesis, a larger intuition which looka .^o 
highW realms, realities, possibilities of bemg, a reason which 

Ss some'thing beyond , J^welllted 

sunrarational; - Yoga is itself nothing but a well tested 

means of opening up these greater realms of expence. 
Sri AuroWndol system of yogic psycho ogical research, 
bn Auro / Ashram and Auroville, is not of an 

which contmues ^ immediately directed towards 

acadeiruc nature results. The research work done 

producing rapi ex ^ change of their present 

by the sadhaks aim of the hidden ranges 

consciousness academic viewpoint, 

^n^fse^ Aurobindo's yogic psychological research 
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work overemphasises the power and potentialities of the 
inner and higher realms- and their influence on the lower 
levels. But Sri Aurobindo maintains that inner development 
must be effective in all spheres of outer life, i.e., the seeker's 
psychological research on one's inner development has to 
be applied to the processes of every aspect of one's outer 
life, including the most practical. 

But can Sri Aurobindo's processes of applied yogic re¬ 
search assimilate the present-day research work done by 
clinical psychologists, and does he overlook the psychopatho- 
logical obstacles of the lower realms during the practice of 
sadhana? Could it also be that his vision lacks some of 
modern psychology's explorations in areas such as childhood 
development, differential diagnosis and intrapsychic con¬ 
flicts? His view of man's developmental process leaves out 
part of the early biographical level—the level which contains 
material related to one's infancy, childhood and adulthood— 
i.e., the developmental period crucial for the formation of 
a cohesive self. Can progress in sadhana be made more 
reliable and smoother if the practitioners of mtegral Yoga 
adopt some of the methods and procedures of research from 
Ken Wilber's integral all-level, all-quadrant model? 

As mentioned above, for Sri Aurobindo "a complete 
psychology cannot be a pure natural science but must be a 
compound of science and metaphysical knowledge."” Meta¬ 
physical knowledge of the ultimate nature of things and 
everything that lies behind the world of phenomena can be 
acquired only through spiritual experience and realisation. 
But are the followers of Sri Aurobindo's metaphysical views 
incorporating the latest inventions and applications of sci¬ 
entific discoveries and developments in psychology? It seems 
that metaphysics is becoming more and more a handmaid 
of physics, the metaphysics of outwardness, but this natu¬ 
ralistic metaphysics should not leave out the reality of the 
transcendental realm, the metaphysics of inwardness. The 
knowledge of scientific psychology can enrich the world 
when properly incorporated. It is true that human nature, 
as a psycho-physical complexity, has a mecharucal sijde where 
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research work is able to lead to fruitful results, but its 
experimental method of investigation certainly has its limi¬ 
tations. Sri Aurobindo would not challenge the results of 
science, but he opposes the universalisation of naturalistic 
methods of enquiry. Such methods do not do justice to the 
deeper aspects of being and reality. 

By verification through experience and experiment, and 
by earnestly and patiently testing his results, Sri Aurobindo 
was able to arrive at spiritual knowledge and truth. The 
rigorousness of such a scientific approach made it possible 
to watch the process and lay hold of the rationale of the 
mystic truths he later described in detail. The followers of 
Sri Aurobindo should not neglect this demand for scientific 
rigorous substantiation, as such an attitude may easily 
degrade his spiritual vision into a dogmatic system of 
metaphysics or may even create a new cultural-religious sect. 

The term "integral psychology" should be used with 
caurion, as Sri Aurobindo nowhere claims to have developed 
a sound basis for an integral psychology. The author fre¬ 
quently used this term himself in his previous works, but 
afterwards he became aware that this term might cause quite 
some counterproductive results when used indiscriminately. 
Sri Aurobindo did not integrate much of the Western 
psychological models which dominated psychological though 
during the first half of the twentieth century; he did no 
hide his critical views regarding the limitations of behaviourist 
psychology, humanistic psychology and psychoanalysis. As 
SvI AurobLo puts it, "the instability in psychology passes 
from one theory to another before the first is well-founded, 
indeed seyeral conflicting theories hold the field together, 
.wf to mkphysical building can be ereCed upon toe 

shifting quicksands. 

o V • .icm hises the study of mind upon the study of 

Behaviourisrn bases me s y of^ridities of one's 

the body, ’^"‘^^/^^ording to Sri Lrobindo, "Modern 

subjectiye existence. A g physical discov- 

of the sol existence of Matter, has long 
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attempted to base upon physical data even its study of Soul 
and Mind and of those workings of Nature in man and 
animal in which a knowledge of psychology is as important 
as any of the physical sciences. Its very psychology founded 
itself upon physiology and the scrutiny of the brain and 
nervous system."'" The behaviouristic psychologist studies 
man from outside rather than seeing his true field of 
knowledge and experimental laboratory of experiment in 
oneself. Moreover, the knowledge of one's superficial 
mentality and the laws of one's bodily life do not bring the 
seeker to the hidden and mysterious depth behind the 
surface consciousness. Sri Aurobindo claims that the seeker 
cannot be guided in the process of one's self-exploration by 
"a scientific psychology with a materialistic basis which 
assumes that the body and the biological and the physiologi¬ 
cal factors of our nature are not only the starting-point but 
the whole real foundation (of man) and regards human mind 
as only a subtle development from the life and the body. 
That may be the actual truth of the animal side of human 
nature and of the human mind in so far as it is limited and 
conditioned by the physical part of our being ... but in man 
mind reveals itself as a greater energy escaping from the 
restrictions of the vital and the physical formula of being. 
But even this is not all that man is or can be: he has in him 
the power to evolve and release a still greater ideal energy 
which in its turn escapes out of the restrictions of the mental 
formula of his nature and discloses the supramental form, 
the ideal power of a spiritual being. In Yoga we have to 
travel beyond the physical nature and the superficial man 
and to discover the workings of the whole nature of the 
real man. In other words, we must arrive at and use a psycho¬ 
physical knowledge with a spiritual foundation."" In integral 
Yoga, behaviourism as a scientific psychology cannot be of 
much help, this superficial psychology has its value in the 
mental and vital realms, but in the spiritual realm it has to 
be turned to a higher end where the lower realms are 
transmuted and then become capable of linking the sadhak's 
consciousness with the Divine. Sri Aurobindo does not look 
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upon life and mind as merely phenomena in Matter, but as 
energies other than the material with their own peculiar 
qualities, powers and workings. Only a limited range of the 
phenomena of life and mind can be satisfied by a purely 
biophysical or psychophysical explanation. 


Humanistic psychology, like Sri Aurobindo's yoga psy¬ 
chology, emphasises the inherent principles of personal 
growth and the unity of consciousness rather than the sum 
total of separate instincts and perceptions. Each individual 
is responsible for one^s own actions and own choices among 
the infinite number of possibilities for growth. The root cause 
of the problem lies within oneself, and it is only through 
a deeper understanding of oneself that the seeker becomes 
able to cope with the problems of life. For Sri Aurobindo, 
as well as for the humanist psychologist, man is a never 
finished product of evolution with endless potentialities for 
inner growth. However, the humanist's unifying process is 
based on mechanical principles rather than spiritual ones. 
Humanists consider man primarily as a biological organism 
and in their vitalistic biological approach they give insuf- 
ficient sieniflcance to the spiritual dimensions of human 
development, in contrast with Sri Aurobindo, who assumes 
the diLe essence of man. To use Sri Aurobindo s own 
words, "The mimdane ideal regards man always as ' 

vital and physical being and it aims at a human 
well withto these limits, a perfection of mind, life and bo^, 
^expansion and refinement of the intellect and ^owUdge, 
o?S will and power, of ethical character, aim and conduc , 

of aesthetic sensibility and creativeness, of emohonal bal 
ot aesinei nf vital and physical soundness, 

anced poise and ,Hs Uide and full aim, 

regulated ^ jj ^^id wide, because it ignores that 

but not yet ^ ^hich the mind vaguely 

other greater etem f^^l ,^,^as it either 

conceives as the . atigfied as merely some high 

undeveloped or 

S'yond mW to that of which our purest mason, our 
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brightest mental intuition, our deepest mental sense and 
feeling, strongest mental will and power or ideal aim and 
purpose are only pale radiations. Its aim [the humanistic ideal 
of perfectiort], besides, is limited to a terrestrial perfection 
of the normal human life."’’ 

Sri Aurobindo's Interpretation of Freudian 
Psychoanalysis 

Freud's pioneering work explored the very early stages of 
human development and the decisive role they play in 
subsequent growth. He codified some of the mysteries of 
the unconscious mind and their relation to psychopathology 
and psychotherapy. The ego can repress the body and 
instincts, and the will can overwhelm feelings, which often 
results in alienation and emotional disturbances. Freud's 
psychoanalysis may be considered in several ways: as a 
method of investigating unconscious thoughts and feelings, 
as a theory of human personality, and as a technique of 
psychotherapy. For Freud, the past has a real existence and 
is not merely an inference from the individual's immediate 
experience. He believed that psychological disorders re¬ 
sulted from constitutional factors, early childhood experi¬ 
ences, and precipitating factors later in life. The relative 
influence of these factors varies. 

Freudian psychoanalytic therapy is based on hypothetical 
postulates of unconscious processes and personality devel¬ 
opment; it aims at the insight of understanding the under¬ 
lying unconscious psychodynamics through a rational inter¬ 
pretation. This insight in itself, whether an intellectual 
perception or an emotionally charged corrective experience, 
does not always have a sufficient impact to produce needed, 
lasting changes in the individual's behaviour and needs to 
be supplemented by a long process of "working through", 
so as to translate the insights into new patterns of behaviour. 

Freud s psychoanalytic approach concentrates on repressed 
traumatic childhood experiences and the various defence 
mechanisms which are used by the individual to push away 
these painful experiences into the unconscious so as to be 
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able to cope with them. These defensive avoidances become 
later the source of conflicts and inner fragmentation. Freud's 
psychoanalytic therapy attempts to actively bring uncon¬ 
scious material back into awareness, where it can be ex¬ 
pressed, analysed, explored and interpreted. The therapeutic 
process, in other words, aims at facilitating the re-experi¬ 
encing and working through old patterns of distress, by 
lifting the defences that keep them unconscious. Once the 
trauma is healed the authentic self can build up a new self¬ 
structure with greater freedom. 

The therapy focuses on the psychopathological and emo¬ 
tional disturbances of the individual through a reconstruction 
of the traumatic past. In this process, repressed energies are 
released and afterwards used for constructive purposes. The 
individual can master conflicts by placing them in historical 
perspective and by understanding one's own responsibility 
in their uimecessary continuance. Thereafter, the future can 
be seen as a period with challenges and possibilities rather 
than as a prolongation of a stifling past. In his analytical 
and empirical approach, Freud seeks to resolve the problem 
by re-establishing a working harmony between the contents 
of the ego-consciousness and the instinctual unconscious. 
This harLny is a necessary precondition for self-develop- 

"^Though Sri Aurobindo seems to be aware of the contents 
of Freud's views, it is doubtful if he was textually familiar 
with the works of Freud. Sri Aurobindo, like Freud main¬ 
tains that true psychological knowledge reveals that our 
waking or surface consciousness is only a mmute part of our 
r does not yield to us the truth of our character 

bemg, and ounces lie deeper. For Freud, a scientific 

or our these sources and knowing 

psychology the subconscious self. The lower 

the nature P j ortant part of the being. Its opening 
subconscient is a y ^^d ignorant 

always ^^e seeds of all the old lower, often 

rejected yital mstm . insists that it is essential 

Like the Freudians, Sri Aurooin 
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to raise up the old lower movements and become conscious 
of them in order to know, elucidate and reject them. 
According to Sri Aurobindo, "It is a known psychological 
law that whatever is suppressed in the conscious mind 
remains in the subconscient being and recurs either in the 
waking state when the control is removed or else in sleep. 

In order to make a true and complete change, one has 
to make all these conscious, to see clearly what is still there 
and to reject them from one layer after another till they have 
been entirely thrown out of the personal existence,"''^ 

Sri Aurobindo agrees with Freud that the obscure currents 
in the dark areas of the subconscient cannot be ignored. The 
seeker or client cannot run away from them forever. These 
obscure energies may take control of us and should, there¬ 
fore, not be allowed to master and enslave us. These 
destructive potentialities are to be faced, understood and 
transformed into creative purposive potentialities. Both Sri 
Aurobindo and Freud maintain that there can be no complete 
change if consciousness is not brought into the lower 
subconscient because the contents of the unconscious pow¬ 
erfully influence the workings of the conscious mind. As Sri 
Aurobindo describes it, "The animal in us has its lair of 
retreat in the dense jungle of the subconscience. To penetrate 
there to bring in light and establish a control, is indispensable 
for the completeness of any higher life, for any integral 
transformation of the nature.In this quotation, however, 
Sri Aurobindo does not refer to Freud's concept of the 
ordinary conscious will, but to the higher consciousness- 
Force and Truth-light that has to be brought down so that 
the subconscient can be enlightened by it ^nd accustomed 
to obey its control. 

Freud s unconscious refers to the individual's lack of 
awareness of his or her own mental functioning, or the 
unawareness of all things at a given moment. He does not 
differentiate the separate though interacting physical, vital 
and mental aspects which characterise ordinary waking 
consciousness, the subconscient and the subliminal. * Sri 
Aurobindo describes the different planes of the subconscient: 
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"When I use the word [subconscient] I mean always what 
is below the ordinary physical consciousness, not what is 
behind it. ... The subconscient is universal as well as 
individual like all the other main parts of the Nature. But 
there are different parts or planes of the subconscient. All 
upon earth is based on the Inconscient as it is called, though 
it is not really inconscient at all, but rather a complete 'sub'- 
conscience, a suppressed or involved consciousness, in which 
there is everything but nothing is formulated or expressed. 
The subconscient lies between this Inconscient and the 
conscious mind, life and body."''* 

For Sri Aurobindo, Freud's unconscious is that which lies 
outside the awareness of the seeker's personality, and there 
is nothing which is 'truly' unconscious. He relates Freud's 
unconscious to a part of the subconscious. In Sri Aurobindo's 
yoga psychology, the seeker is not only unconscious of that 
which lies below the surface consciousness, but one is also 
unconscious of that which lies behind the surface conscious¬ 
ness (the subliminal), around the surface consciousness (the 
environmental), and above the surface consciousness (the 


Sri Aurobindo agrees with Freud's basic views regarding 
the contents of the unconscious subconscient as a source of 
problems, but Freud employs a different language to de¬ 
scribe the process of becoming aware of these inner sta es. 
According to Sri Aurobindo the unconscious is the sub- 
mental base of the being and is made up 
instincts, habitual movements that are stored *ere, i 
tains the potentiality of all primitive reactions of life ... it 
retains theW^ssions of all our past experiences of life and 
P there in dream forms ... but also 

''irtha"te°Mnsdously experienced sinks down into the 
all that is u Je ygt obstinate impressions of expe- 

subconsaen as obsc ^ being wholly 

rience. ... All too .uere^Lid remains as seed ready to 
got rid of sinks d moment. ... The action of the 

surge mechanical, repetitive, ... the 

subconscient IS ir memories and repeats 

subconscient is a thing or nam 
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persistently or whenever it can old suppressed reactions, 
reflexes, mental, vital or physical responses... the subconscient 
is the main cause why all things repeat themselves and 
nothing gets changed except in appearance."'* 

Recent developments and major changes in the psycho¬ 
analytical theory of pathology and treatment focus more on 
the urge toward and development of the wholeness of the 
self, rather than on Freud's innate biological drives, as the 
basis of personality development. In the process of healing, 
the concept of cognitive insight is supplemented by the 
process of emotional insight. For example, in Kohut's psy¬ 
choanalytic object-relation therapy, which basically uses a 
structural and developmental model, the ego functions as 
a synthesiser of ihrieir and outer' experience, therefore it 
creates a sense of personal continuity, a self. This energetic 
self is constructed out of one's object experience, as there 
exists a mutuality between self and self-object, the I and the 
other (the mother). The sense of selfhood is best developed 
by responsive mothering. Thus, for Kohut, human relation¬ 
ships are of primary importance in human behaviour and 
development, as opposed to Freud's instinctual drive con¬ 
flicts. The ego has its own energy, separate from the libido. 
Kohut's intersubjective approach to 'regrowing' a basic sense 
of self, unlike Freud's dualistic model of the isolated indi¬ 
vidual, aims at healing through empathy. Lack of empathy 
in early childhood often results in narcissistic character 
disorders and borderline personalities. To create a coherent 
self that resists fragmentation, empathy is paramount in 
order to affirm the best in the child's talents and one's sense 
of belongingness in the world. Psychopathological problems 
are often due to a lack of the sense of the .'self or to its 
disintegration, and Kohut's psychoanalysis attempts to re¬ 
establish and reintegrate a basic and stable sense of self. 
Working towards the improvemerit in the ego-organisation 
and its reintegration may include the resolution of conflicts 
between the various components of the personality structure 
(where the ego controls the 'id' and the 'superego'), in¬ 
creased ego strength and the improvement of interpersonal 
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relationships. With the development of healthier ego-con¬ 
trols the individual arrives at a more complete and deeper 
understanding of oneself and is gradually freed from , the 
debilitating anxiety that keeps the person from living a fully 
human life. 

Memories of the past can be one of the main obstacles 
to spiritual growth and the primary hindrance to psycho¬ 
logical health. In the initial stages of sadhana or psychoanaly¬ 
sis repressed memories seem to surge- up within the indi¬ 
vidual and are cast out only with great difficulty and intense 
effort, as they refuse to leave. For both Sri Aurobindo and 
Freud, the inner reality grasped through insight forms the 
basis from which external reality may be known. They both 
insist on the exploration of consciousness, but psychoanalysis 
remains more or less obsessed with the deficiency states of 
the self and its unconscious, whereas Sri Aurobindo aims 
at the transcendence of this finite self. In contrast with 
Freud's exploration of past unconscious traumatic experi¬ 
ences, Sri Aurobindo immersed himself in the process of 
transformation to a divine existence. Sri Aurobindo s integral 
Yoga moves from 6go development to Spirit development, 
whereas Freud moves from instinctual development to ego 
development. Freud seems to overemphasise the extrovert 
attitudes of rationality and he ignores the introvert attitudes 
of intuition. For Sri Aurobindo, on the other hand, rational 
and emotional faculties are not ends m themselves, but 
instruments for the realisation of man's true self. The 
substratum of all experience is not the body, the mmd or 
any complex chemical or biological product, but the Self as 
a pure Consciousness-Force. It is this Self which is the source 
of all human psychological behaviour. This Self pervades the 
entire life and each and every part of our being. Without 
this conscious Self, mind, heart and body—working as 
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involvement in them by a deliberate and purposeful act of 
choice. He does not ask the seeker to fight instinctive 
reactions, but to withdraw one's life-force away from its 
downward destructive flow and to redirect it, free from 
emotional involvement in desires and urges. The seeker 
becomes fully conscious of one's problems but, guided by 
the principle of self-control, the individual no longer acts 
them out in the world. That is, the seeker is asked to watch, 
but not get involved in the fluctuations of thoughts and 
feelings. By observing one's thoughts, the seeker learns to 
get insight into the conditioned, repetitive processes of one's 
uncontrolled mind. When the mind is released from its 
conditioned ways, it can lead the seeker to some sort of 
spiritual rebirth. Through a conscious control of one's vital 
and mental activities and the development of faith in and 
love for the Divine, the seeker is able to move towards the 
goal of ego-transcendence and obtain the strength of the 
Spirit. 

For Sri Aurobindo, in the process of transformation, mere 
cognition of subconscious processes is not sufficient and he 
does not aim at an analytic realisation. Mental analysis 
through psychoanalysis can give some insights into the 
workings of the subconscient, but to be aware of repressed 
mental conflicts does not mean that these unresolved con¬ 
flicts are healed and transformed. For an integral transfor¬ 
mation, the subconscient must be made conscious and ul¬ 
timately completely conquered. Psychoanalysis uses mental 
analysis as its method of gaining insight into unconscious 
processes but, in Sri Aurobindo's view, such an approach 
remains relatively fragmentary. Mind, as an instrument of 
analysis and synthesis, has inherent limitations; it views 
every phenomenon as a thing-in-itself, separating the part 
from the whole without arriving at the sense of true unity. 
Psychoanalysis describes the whole of a vast complexity in 
terms of a small part. The Freudian analysts look from down 
up and explain the higher lights in terms of the lower 
obscurities, while the foundation of these things is above 
and not below. Sri Aurobindo's synthetic realisation aims 
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at the integration of all the parts of one's being with and 
under the guidance of the soul within. It is this inmost Self 
or psychic being which acts as the true harmoniser and leader 
of the different parts of the individual. 

If the sadhak goes deep into oneself, he or she will also 
discover a higher Power, which is able to act—in certain 
given circumstances—within oneself. It is, therefore, safer 
to explore the contents of the subconscient once the seeker 
has established contact with the inner and higher Power. 
Then the inner and higher ranges of consciousness are able 
to withstand the obscure subconscious forces that are re¬ 
leased when they are raised up to consciousness. This does 
not mean that unconscious, repressed and undesirable states 
of mind are eliminated, but these contents are purified, 
reorganised and absorbed into the greater and wider en¬ 
vironmental consciousness (the circumconscient). 

As the seeker has no knowledge and therefore no control 
over the hidden parts of the obscure subconscient, Sri 
Aurobindo advises the sadhak not to descend into this part 
of the subconscient when he or she is not yet sufficiently 
ready. Mental insight can give the seeker only some indirect 
insight into these hidden activities. Before the higher and 
inner consciousness can go down into the subconscient to 
face and transform all the difficulties of the lower nature, 
it has first to be established in the lower parts of the 
conscious waking self. Sri Aurobindo does not want the 
seeker to raise up the difficulties from below before the 
descending power from above is there to transform them. 
It is only by establishing contact with the subliminal or by 
ascending into, the supercohscient and from there looking 
down into these obscure depths that the seeker can gain 
control over the dark areas of one's subconscious nature; 
ihe higher the seeker ascends, the greater capacity one 

acauires to work on the lower. 

No doubt in sadhana the seeker can mirumise the dif- 
f nutting the right will and right habit of reaction 
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as the seeker is not in constant contact with the action of 
the Force from above or of a deeper will within, while forces 
of unconscious impulses come to the surface, the mental will 
is necessary to develop an attitude of control and detach¬ 
ment; this corrective attitude of the mind should not be 
prematurely abandoned. Sri Aurobindo expresses this view 
in the following words: "in order to reject anything from 
the being one has first to become conscious of it, to have 
a clear inner experience of its action and to discover its actual 
place in the workings of its nature. One can then work upon 

it to eliminate it.It is this or something like it that is 

attempted crudely and improperly with a rudimentary and 
insufficient knowledge in the system of psychoanalysis. The 
process of raising up the lower movements into the full light 
of consciousness in order to know and deal with them is 
inevitable; for there can be no complete change without it. 
But it can truly succeed only when a higher light and force 
are sufficiently at work to overcome, sooner or later, the 
force of the tendency that is held up for change. ... To raise 
it up [the lower ignorant subconscious nature] prematurely 
is to risk suffusing the conscious parts also with its dark 
and dirty stuff and thus poisoning the whole vital and even 
the mental nature. Always, therefore, one should begin by 
bringing down something of the divine nature, calm, light, 
equanimity, purity, divine strength into the parts of the 
conscious being that have to be changed; only when that 
has been sufficiently done and there is a firm positive basis, 
is it safe to raise up the concealed subconscious adverse 
elements in order to destroy and eliminate them by the 
strength of the divine calm, light, force and knowledge."'^ 
Only when the higher consciousness-Force and Truth-light 
are brought to the subconscient is it able to change and 
eliminate its adverse movements. 

Sri Aurobindo would differ with the Freudian method of 
raising up and stressing psychological difficulties and accept¬ 
ing and approving their presence, as the only way to get 
rid of them. In integral Yoga it is a mistake to dwell too 
much on the lower nature and its obstacles. They are not 
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to be evaded, but preoccupation with them is not very 
helpful. It is well to see what the dark side of the obscure 
lower nature is, and how it acts in order to reject and change 
it, but to dwell solely on the dark areas of the subconscient 
and its aspects of imperfection creates depression and 
should, therefore, be avoided. Certainly, the more the lower 
nature is purified the easier is the descent of the higher 
Nature; but for Sri Aurbbindo it is truer that the more the 
higher Nature descends the more the lower is purified. In 
the course of sadhana, a descent of the higher and a 
purification of the lower do not come all at once but go on 
progressing side by side. Sri Aurobindo's views regarding 
Freud's psychoanalysis is best expressed in his own words; 
"The psycho-analysis of Freud is the last thing that one 
should associate with yoga. It takes up a certain part, the 
darkest, the most perilous, the unhealthiest part of the 
nature, the lower vital subconscious layer, isolates some of 
its most morbid phenomena and attributes to it and them 
an action out of all proportion to its true role in nature. ... 
Moreover, the exaggeration of the importance of suppressed 
sexual complexes is a dangerous falsehood and it can have 
a nasty influence and tend to make the mind and vital more 
and not less fundamentally impure than before. It is true 
that the subliminal in man is the largest part of his nature 
and has in it the secret of the unseen dynamisms which 
explain his surface activities. But the lower vital subconscious 
which is all that this psycho-analysis of Freud seems to 
know-and even of that it knows only a few ill-lit corners,- 
is no more than a restricted and very inferior portion of 
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subconscious with more safety and some chance of a rapid 
and successful change."'** 

As mentioned previously, Sri Aurobindo agrees with 
Freud that many of the obstinate psychopathological distur¬ 
bances can be traced to the subconscious elements of the 
being but, while recognising the influence of the past, he 
nevertheless suggests that the seeker be cautious about re¬ 
energising painful processes from the past. The unconscious 
might be relatively cleared, but it can easily accumulate anew 
a large amount of conflictual material if the sadhak's mental 
habits and attitudes towards oneself and one's life are not 
changed. For Sri Aurobindo the more the seeker is exclu¬ 
sively fixed on the darker areas the more one becomes subject 
to them; the innumerable rediscovered ego-desires only 
obscure the urge for spiritual realisation and turn the seeker 
away from the highest levels. "The superconscient, not the 
subconcient, is the true foundation of things. ... That is the 
promise of the greater psychology awaiting its hour before 
which these poor gropings will disappear and come to 
nothing."'’ 

The seeker who practices sadhana may change profoundly 
in behaviour towards one's environment, without any sys¬ 
tematic attempt by the seeker to modify it, and many 
psychological problems may disappear without the help of 
a psychoanalyst. Under the influence of some subtler Power 
or Consciousness-Force which permeates the whole being, 
these problems melt like ice in the sun. The sadhak tries 
to get in touch with this Divine Source and, in this journey, 
may even have to turn against the current in order to get 
closer to the Source. Freud would classify such. a divine 
motive as a dream or selfish fantasy, far from one's real 
self. 

According to Sri Aurobindo, the psychoanalyst takes up 
the darkest part of the lower vital and maintains that this 
lower vital part is responsible for aU action in human life. 
In the exploration of this subconscious realm, Freud ignores 
the inner subliminal dimensions of consciousness, which are 
as much responsible for one's surface actions as one's 
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subconscious processes. As mentioned before, these deeper, 
subliminal parts of the being are not at all incoherent but 
well organised, and Freud's lower vital subconscient is only 
a very inferior portion of the subliminal and psychic whole. 
For Sri Aurobindo it is certain "that when we go back into 
ourselves very deep away from the surface appearance, we 
find that the mind, heart and sensational being of man are 
moved by forces not under his own control and that he can 
become an instrument in the hands of Energies of a cosmic 
character without knowing the origin of his actions. It is by 
stepping into his subliminal consciousness that he becomes 
directly aware of them."^" Sri Aurobindo describes the 
subliminal consciousness as; "The subliminal stands behind 


and supports the whole superficial man; it has in it a laigei 
and more efficient mind behind the surface mind, a larger 
and more powerful vital behind the surface vital, a subtler 
and freer physical consciousness behind the surface bodily 
existence With the right attitude of opening to this subtle 
realm the sadhak can turn to the subconscious and purify 
its contents. Raising up the difficulties of the lower subconscient 
in the mass in order to observe, know and reject them may 
succeed in some cases, but it is not a safe or certain method. 
There is the danger of the old persistent habit of raising 
IpTnd sLsingfce difficulties 

The safest way is to remain in the higher part of the 
consciousness and, from there, put pressure onto the lower 
to change. That is why for Sri Aurobindo a guidance from 
I wS spiritual or inner subliminal consciousness is safer 
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Being concerned first and foremost with the development 
of ordinary competence in making a living, forming respon¬ 
sible relationships, enjoying sexuality and other natural 
appetites, raising a family and generally coping adequately 
with life, they help to establish a firm base from which an 
interest in deeper meaning can develop. 

Although he uses a different language, Ken Wilber would 
support such a view. He agrees with Sri Aurobindo that 
Freud's mistake lies in his description of the whole of a vast 
and complex reality in terms of a small part. They both 
emphasise that the seeker has to know more about the 
totality of one's being—the surface consciousness, the 
subconscient, the subliminal and the superconscient—before 
one can know the part. However, Ken Wilber, unlike Sri 
Aurobindo, aims at an equal and simultaneous development 
of the part as well as the whole. He equates Freud's 
interpretation of the individual's depth with his upper left 
quadrant approach. Once one's interior depths are more 
adequately interpreted, one can more easily deal with one's 
pathological ego-defects. Ken Wilber agrees with Freud's 
assertion that, if the self represses various aspects of itself, 
then it will have less potential left for further self-devel¬ 
opment and might even stop developing entirely. As a 
process of clinging to lower levels, excessive defence mecha¬ 
nisms will use up a certain amount of energy in order to 
repress aspects of the self. By descending into the lower 
unconscious and becoming aware of those parts of the 
unconscious which are alienated by fear or anxiety, the 
individual is able to reintegrate that level. He or she thus 
releases that lower level of regressive tendencies and allows 
it to join the upward journey to a higher identity. Ken Wilber, 
like Sri Aurobindo, is aware that Freud's depth psychology 
deals only with the lowest levels of the holarchy and that 
there are deeper or higher realms in the search for being 
which can be explored, rather than just pursuing a lifelong 
search into one's id. But, Unlike Sri Aurobindo, Ken Wilber 
maintains that "for just that reason their narrow and narcissistic 
perspective can be so crippling ... with 'depth' psychology 
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v/e can recontact these lower holons and expose them to 
consciousness, so that they can be released from their fixation 
and dissociation and rejoin the ongoing march of conscious¬ 
ness evolution. ... They can be reintegrated with your main 
self, so that your central self might now have 70 or 80 units 
of its potential available to it."“ In order for a true integral 
orientation to emerge, ^One Taste’ has to be complemented 
by the work done on the lower levels. For Ken Wilber, 
Freud's uncovering therapy aims at a relaxation of repres¬ 
sions and an understanding of the cause of repression. 
Relaxing repression against lower preconventional impulses 
creates simultaneously an opening to the descent of higher 
postconventional and spiritual impulses; the latter were not 
repressed in the past but are now able to emerge for the 
first time. In other words, relaxing the defences of repressed 
id impulses allows the descent of Spirit, because the early 
defences against a lower impulse tend to seal off the higher 
impulses. Undoing these early defences enables higher growth 

S wllber gives full scope for regress to all those seekers 
wh^ arrstruggling with pathological ego-defects. For them, 
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healing influence upon problems related to neurotic conflicts 
But this view does not solve the problem, which is related 
to differential diagnosis; it needs a sound clinical judgment 
to distinguish the functioning of an automatic rigid defence 
mechanism from the process of genuine, transformation. Sri 
Aurobindo's integral Yoga does not explore the formative 
maturation process from early ego-childhood to ego-adult¬ 
hood. Unlike Sri Aurobindo, Ken Wilber appreciates Freud's 
pioneering work and understanding of early infantile or 
prerational stages of human development and the types of 

pathology that are often rooted'in complications at these 
early stages. 


Nevertheless, although Ken Wilber admits that Freud's 
truths are important, they are also partial, as not all psy¬ 
chological anguish is due solely to repressing the libido; there 
may be other truths which, if repressed, would cause more 
psychic anguish. Ken Wilber agrees with Sri Aurobindo that 
m the deepest recesses of the psyche, one finds not repressed 
unconscious instincts but the superconscious Spirit. When he 
elaborates on the dynamics of repression, he refers to the 

sunerrn^^^- Universal consciousness or 

lacks thTn°nr traditional theory of evolution 
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Much of religion and spiritual behaviour, accordihg to Freud 
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aberration mtended to turn the adult away from reality. But 
It seems Freud mixed up the co-presence of different orders 
o expenence, explaining one in terms of the other. Freud 
descnbed .the oceanic feeling as a sense of unbounded oneness 
with the umverse that seeks "the resurrection of infantile 
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helplessness." For Sri Aurobindo, however, annihilation of 
the ego is not a return to the feelings of infancy but an 
emergence of the true spiritual person, who is no longer 
bound to ignorance and disharmony. But could it be that 
Sri Aurobindo (and also some of the transpersonal psycho¬ 
therapist) may be mistaken about the utility of this 'oceanic 
feeling'? According to M. Epstein, "Freud's attempts to 
understand spiritual experiences are typical of psychologists , 
both in and out of the transpersonal field. His recognition 
of the similarity between certain mystical experiences and 
early infantile experiences of unconditional love cannot 
simply be dismissed as reductionistic. Because the two 
experiences are similar, such mystical states can be tremen¬ 
dously reassuring for those with deficits in their early 
experiences of intimacy ... transpersonal theorists have tended 
to ignore the ways in which mystical experiences of unity 
evoke primitive narcissistic cravings, focusing instead on the 
expansive or transcendent nature of those states. The ex- 
pamive nature of the oceanic experience can clearly invigo 
mte the self, but such states also provide the opportunity 
to work through early narcissistic issues in a new way. The 
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for Hillman, valleys need more exposure. The psychological 
method analyses and reveals this valley world, whereas the 
spiritual method teaches the seeker to overcome the valleys 
and climb the peaks. "It is so much easier to transcend history 
[individual case history, our culture as history] by climbing 
the mountain and let come what may, than it is to work 
on history within us, our reactions, habits, moralities, opin¬ 
ions, symptoms that prevent true psychic change. Change 
in the valley requires ... a digging in the ruins, a re-collecting. 
... spiritual teachings warn the initiate so often about intro¬ 
spective broodings about jealousy, spite and pettiness, about 
attachments to sensations and memories. These cautions 
present an accurate phenomenology of how the soul [the 
seeker] feels when the spirit bids farewell. ... If a person 
is concurrently in therapy and in a spiritual discipline, the 
spiritual teacher may well regard the analysis as a waste 
of time with trivia and illusions. The analyst may regard 
the spiritual exercises as a leak in the psychic vessel, or an 
escape into either physicality (somatizing a sort of sophis¬ 
ticated hysterical conversion) or into metaphysicality.''^"^ 
According to Sri Aurobindo, "The significance of the lotus 
[the soul within] is not to be found by analysing the secrets 
of the mud from which it grows here; its secret is to be 
found in the heavenly archetype of the lotus that blooms 
forever in the Light above. The self-chosen field of these 
psychologists [psycho-analysts] is besides poor, dark and 
limited; you must know the highest before you can truly 
understand the lowest."^^ Jeffrey Kripal meaningfully com¬ 
ments upon this quotation of Sri Aurobindo as follows: 
Little better is Aurobindo's comment that psychoanalysis 
IS inconsiderate, awkward and rudimentary', and that 'one 
cannot discover the meaning of the lotus by analysing the 
secrets of the mud in which it grows'. Although we can 
certainly appreciate Aurobindo's privileging of the final telos 
of the flower and understand his negative assessment of 
psychoanalysis as a reaction to the early grossly reductive 
stage of psychoanalytic thought, we must also, admit that 
such a statement virtually deconstructs itself for us ... we 
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might also reasonably ask how anyone could hope to 
understand something as biological as a lotus without first 
beginning with the larger ecosystem, that is, with the secrets 
of the mud in which it grows. Put bluntly, there just is no 
such thing as a mudless lotus. We need not and should not 
end with the mud, but we certainly need to at least begni 


there. If psychoanalytically inclined thinkers, then, can be 
accused on concentrating too much on the mud of pathology, 
the body, and the libidinal drives, mystics such as Aurobindo 
can be accused of concentrating too much on solipsistic 
sexless lotuses growing out of nothing. Both perspectives 
are half perspectives, partial views that must be transcended 
by constant tacking back and forth 'in between'. It is pointless 
to deny the muddiness of the mud, but it is equally silly 
to deny the beautiful blooming nature of the blossom. Bol/i 
are aspects of the flower. Only by accepting both, in dialogue 
and debate, will we be able to see a fuller picture (if never 
the full picture) of that iconic image and begin to understand 

its many truths."^ . 

All in all, it would seem that the practice of mtegra Yoga 
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approach painful blockages of the past in order to free the 
person from the psychological roots of his or her suffering. 
This is the reason why some of the transpersonal psycho¬ 
therapists tend to explore various unconscious dispositions 
before moving to higher states of consciousness. For Sri 
Aurobindo, the process of healing unconscious traumatic 
experiences comes from the inner wellsprings of the psychic 
being or the higher universal Self, which will enable the 
seeker to outgrow such experiences. However, to depend 
only on the trust of the inner and higher guidance may 
stimulate the sadhak to avoid such threatening experiences. 
These traumatic experiences often need to be worked out 
with the help of ps.ychological methods supported by the 
process of surrender to the inner or higher spiritual guidance. 
Mental analysis and scrutiny does give some insight into the 
working of the lower subconscious mechanisms and may be 
advisable in certain cases before the seeker moves on to the 
difficult path of Sri Aurobindo^s integral Yoga. 

Though Sri Aurobindo was very much aware of the 
general characteristics of those levels which were studied 
by psychoanalysts, it seems that he sometimes missed the 
precise details of Freud's psychology. It is clear that the 
attitude of Sri Aurobindo to psychoanalysis is more negative 
than positive, while that of the transpersonal psychothera- 
pists is more positive than negative. 

Could it be that the transpersonal psychotherapist is in 
a better position to blend the Freudian psychoanalytic 
approach with a transpersonal framework than Sri Aurobindo 
might have been, given his negative assessment of psycho¬ 
analysis? Maybe the unconscious is as important.,as the 
superconscious. To concentrate only on the inner and higher 
centres all the time, ignoring the difference between the 
ultimate and the proximate, may lead to obsessive and rigid 
patterns. There are different levels of our being and devel¬ 
opment, and maybe the seeker needs to work- on each of 
them at different times according to one^s needs, rather than 
claiming one as the best. For some individuals in whom the 
lower forms of consciousness are blocking development, it 
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is essential to know something about these lower uncon¬ 
scious processes in order to progress. But those seekers who 
are "reasonably healthy" may fully progress without exces¬ 
sively analysing past traumatic childhood experiences. These 
events do have an impact on the seeker, but with his or 
her determination, the seeker can move beyond them with¬ 
out reliving them. 


One of the essential goals to be attained by the sadhak 
of integral Yoga is a certain change of consciousness, the 
spiritual change, and it is this change of the mind, heart and 
will which is obstinately resisted by the sadhak's ignorant 
nature. Sri Aurobindo' advises the sadhtik to look quietly 
at the resistance, detect its cause, acknowledge it, see its 
workings, reject it and call down the Power and Light from 
above for its removal. Sri Aurobindo is more or less aware 
of the problems described by Freud regarding the various 
defence mechanisms. He writes; "For the mind and vital will 
always find tricks and excuses for prolonging their own 
reign, imposing their likes and dislikes."-” To get out of these 
imaginary obstacles, he continues; "It is why we [m integral 
yoga] always express depreciation of mental constructions 
Ind vital formulations-because they are the defence-works 
miBd and vital throw up against their capture by the Divine 
The secret is to be firm in knocking it all down and making 
a tabula rasa, a foundatmn of calm, peace, happy openness 
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convert its resistance. But such a divine intervention seems 
psychologically vague, as the divine Grace is often working 
from behind and until the clouds vanish, making way for 
sunshine, the seeker is advised to insist quietly on the Light 
and wait in faith for it to come. According to Sri Aurobindo, 
"The state of grace is often prepared by a long tapasya 
[spiritual effort by concentration of the will to conquer the 
lower nature] or purification in which nothing decisive seems 
to happen... and it comes suddenly without a warning."-^' 
An action from the Divine Grace is incalculable, it is a power 
superior to any rule, even to the Cosmic Law, and its 
movement is not dependent on mental causes; it may 
sometimes bring apparently undeserved fruits, but the seeker 
cannot demand Grace as a right. For Sri Aurobindo, "Grace 
works in its own mysterious way, at first it works behind 
the veil, preparing things, not manifesting. Afterwards it 
may manifest but the sadhak does not understand very well 
what is happening; finally, when he is capable of it, he both 
feels and understands or at least begins to do so."’^ One 
cannot demand or compel Grace, "Grace is something 
spontaneous which wells out from the Divine Consciousness 
as a free flow of its being. The bhakta [the practitioner of 
the devotional path] looks for it, but he is ready to wait 
for it in perfect reliance—even if need be all his life- 
knowing that it will come, never varying in his love and. 
surrender because it does not come now or soon... . Length 
of time is no proof of an ultimate incapacity to arrive; it 
is only a sign that there is something in oneself which has 
to be overcome."^ The miracle of Grace can come after years 
and years of flat failure and difficulty or terrible struggles, 
but it comes usually that way—as opposed to a slowly 
developing Grace—after much difficulty and not at once. 
Thus Grace comes of itself, intervening suddenly or with 
an increasing force, when all is ready. 

But could it be that, instead of. waiting all one's life for 
the incalculable Grace which comes often as a response to 
a long and persistent course of sadhana rightly done, i.e., 
surrender to the Divine instead of surrender to one's egoistic 
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attachments, that the transpersonal psychotherapist may be 
an expedient means of avoiding the danger of a preoccu¬ 
pation with an artificially created, enlarged ego-experience 
or with the bland euphoric enthusiasm of a self-induced state 
of pseudo-spirituality which counterbalances the inner call? 
After all, when the sadhak is in close contact with the divine 
Grace, all one's difficulties are not thrown aside, and maybe 
the transpersonal psychotherapist is able to establish a 
sufficiently stable foundation as a preparation for the de¬ 
velopment of a yogic consciousness in which the divine Grace 
is allowed to work in the deeper roots of the individual's 
inner nature by removing obstructing unconscious resis¬ 
tances. 

As mentioned before, it seems that the psychological 
aspects of Sri Aurobindo's metaphysical vision are based on 
his practice of integral Yoga only and are not always 
applicable to clinical psychology or contemporary applied 
psychology. It is for this reason that the term 'integral 
psychology', a term never used by Sri Aurobindo himself, 
should be utilised by his followers with utmost caution and 
care. 


(B) PSYCHOPATHOLOGY IN SRI AUROBINDO'S 
YOGA PSYCHOLOGY 


The increasing development of various scientific techniques 
and scientific achievements indicate that man lives in a 
completely different time as half a century ago. The data 
of psychological research go on changing in a rapid succes¬ 
sion, and the question may be raised, where does Sri 
Aurobindo's psychology stand in the face of the results of 
modern psychological development and research 

Sri Aurobindo's metaphysical views cannot always be 
pla^ced on the same level as the present-day facts of actu^ 
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(i) Illness Due to Yoga 

For Sri Aurobindo an illness of the body is always related 
to the expression of a break in equilibrium due to the 
disharmony, imbalance or wrong movement of the workings 
within or between the different parts of tlie being. As a result 
there arises an incapacity to receive the descending Force. 
For Sri Aurobindo "all ill-health is due to some inertia or 
weakness or to some resistance or wrong movement there, 
only it has sometimes a more physical and sometimes a more 
psychological character."''^ In each case the cure of an illness 
requires finding its cause, either internal or external, and 
re-establishing the harmony through the light of the puri- 
fying spiritual Force. When the disturbance is the result of 
a movement in Yoga, then it is related to an inner difficulty 
in the sadhak^s spiritual life. The outer phenomena may be 
similar to those who don't practice Yoga, but for those who 
practice sadhana the causes of disequilibrium are of a 
different nature. One of the main causes is related to the 
descending Force which acts upon many different lines and 
its results depend on the nature that receives it. According 
to Sri Aurobindo, "All illnesses are obviously due to the 
imperfect nature of the body and the physical nature. The 
body can be immune only when it is open to the higher 
consciousness and the latter can descend .into it."^® Rapid 
progress in one part of the being which is not accompanied 
by the same progress in other parts produces disharmony 
which manifests itself as illness. However, the sources of 
an illness are manifold, each can have a multitude of causes 
but it always indicates where the weak part of the being 
is. 

There are two ways of curing an illness spiritually: one 
consists in dynamic faith in the Divine Force and, in other 
cases, if the body lacks receptivity, the seeker analyses the 
inner psychological state which has brought about the illness 
and acts on that. 

Ken Wilber relates physical illness to his four quadrant 
model; every physical event has at least four dimensions. 
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The individual's interior states (subjective factors) are 
intimately related to the cause and cure of physical illness, 
but individual consciousness is also inextricably embedded 
in shared cultural values and worldviews, i.e., illnesses 
cannot be defined without reference to a shared cultural 
background. Ken Wilber's medical model attempts to un¬ 
derstand the multi-level nature of disease and its cure by 
adding the emotional, mental and spiritual levels of the 
medical model. 


(ii) Psychological Health in Integral Yoga 


Disturbances in the upward, inward and downward move¬ 
ments along the hierarchies of consciousness may create 
certain forms of disease. Illness, as a disharmony at any plane 
of consciousness, manifests itself ultimately in the physical 
plane and healing, to be effective, has to act on this level. 
Sri Aurobindo describes how illness manifests at three levels, 
as follo\Ys: 


(a) The physical level of consciousness also has, besides 
its gross material part,—the inert and subconscient 
earthly and bodily-physical as experienced by the 
outward senses,—a subtle physical with a subtler 


luminous consciousness called body consciousness, a 
consciousness which can act independently of the 
mental will. According to Sri Aurobindo, "in matters 
of health and illness-for instance ... the body acts 
on its own and is not a servant of the mind ... there 
is a body-consciousness which can do things at the 
mind's order, but has to be awakened, trained, made 
a good and conscious instrument. It can even be so 
trained that a mental will or suggestion can cure the 
illness of the body."-’^ 

(b) The vital level, as the seat of desire, is the source 
of conflicting emotions such as anger, fear, depms- 
In and ar&ety. Forceful repression or overmdul- 
of these vital desires may be the cause of 
dXrmony. The vital plane of consaousness is 
*S”.isid by the life-energy, a source of energy 
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that supplements the material energy of the physical 
plane. The vital energy itself has a creative impulse 
and a lack of this life energy is another cause of ill- 
health. However, a gradually controlled, purified 
and transformed vital, through the synthetic integra¬ 
tive principle of the psychic being, functions as an 
effective will for inner progress, which ultimately 
leads to the Bliss aspect of Sachchidananda. 

(c) The mental level is able to creatively master the 
world, but is also the source of man's greater 
maladies. Through mental discipline and self-reflec¬ 
tion the mind can improve its thought-power, which 
furthers the possibility of thought-control, through 
which the mind can separate itself from its thought- 
patterns to take the witness attitude. In integral Yoga 
the mind itself cannot wholly resolve all kinds of 
mental conflicts; it is the supra-rational faculties of 
knowledge such as intuition, revelation, and inspi¬ 
ration which are able to resolve mental conflicts 
through the process of sublimation and transforma¬ 
tion. "Illness has come as something that has to be 
past through ... for illness is a deformation of the 
physical nature just as lust, anger, jealousy, etc., are 
deformations of the vital nature and error and 
prejudice and indulgence of falsehood are deforma¬ 
tions of the mental nature. All these things have to 
be eliminated and rejection is the first condition of 
their disappearance while acceptance has a contrary 
effect altogether."'*^ 

If 'all life is yoga', then, can practising sadhana also lead 
to psychopathological conditions? Sri Aurobindo does not 
elaborate extensively on the psychopathological disturbances 
which occur in the lower realms, as he is more concerned 
with the development of the higher and inner realms. While 
doing so he does describe, in detail, various forms of psycho¬ 
spiritual pathologies which may come up during the process 
of sadhana, but these psycho-spiritual pathologies are only 
related to spiritual development. Could it be that Sri 
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Aurobindo overlooks the fact that problematic behaviour is 
also determined by the social conditioning of the environ¬ 
ment, inherited parental conditions and the enormous 
influence of genetics, which play an important role in the 
individual's development? 

The Western psychotherapeutic approach considers a 
breakdown of ego-functions due to inner conflicts or envi¬ 
ronmental factors as one of the main causes of psychopa¬ 
thology. For Sri Aurobindo, psychopathology is often related 
to a withdrawal from the world of external reality which 
is mostly facilitated by too intense a concentration upon 
oneself and, as a consequence, the individual sinks into the 
vital part of one's being. The vital world is full of conflicting 
emotions, greed, anger, etc. 

An active life presents every opportunity for all the lower 
energies of nature to come up to the surface. All hidden 
impulses and desires which invade the being have to be faced 
and conquered, initially by a mental control when the seeker 
is not in touch with the higher spiritual forces, but in the 
later stages of sadhana the mental control has to be replaced 
by the divine control. In integral Yoga, the first touches of 
the Divine Grace , may rouse repressed appetites of the 
unregenerate nature which have to be eliminated. But the 
elimination of these repressed appetites is not the annihi¬ 
lation of the energy that impels it, but the egoistic force it 
takes. Once the egoistic moulds are dissolved, the force and 
energy that feeds them can then be offered to the Divine, 
i e desires and hidden impulses are offered to the Divine 
for' purification and transformation. Desires may continue 
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of acute egoism, which lacks receptivity to the divine forces. 
Sri Aurobindo is aware that it is impossible to escape from 
depression, almost all sadhaks go through these attacks. It 
is not easy to overcome depression because it is ingrained 
in the human vital and difficult to throw out. "The rule in 
yoga is not to let the depression depress you, to stand back 
from it, observe its cause and remove the cause; for the cause 
is always in oneself, perhaps a vital defect somewhere, a 
wrong movement indulged or a petty desire causing a recoil, 
sometimes by its satisfaction, sometimes by its disappoint¬ 
ment.""** 

Depression is like an illness to which the body consents 
from habit and from belief in the illness even though it suffers 
from it. If the vital mind withdraws its consent and refuses 
to be dominated by the habitual suggestions then the 
recurrences of depression may ease. The seeker should react 
against fits of depression and not allow them by any kind 
of mental encouragement to persist or grow chronic. 

Depression cuts the sadhak off from the light of the divine 
Power and prevents the Force from flowing through. Ac¬ 
cording to Sri Aurobindo "If there are always forces around 
which are concerned to depress and discourage, there are 
always forces, above and around us which we can draw 
upon,—draw into ourselves to restore, to fill up again with 
strength and faith and joy and the power that perseveres 
and conquers. It is really a habit that one has to get of 
opening to these helpful forces and either passively receiving 
them or actively drawing upon them—for one can do 
either."*’ 

By choosing for the Divine, the seeker receives an inner 
confidence and certitude in which one has the courage to 
stand face to face against any obstacle. So in order to control 
depression, the sadhak is advised to get out of the vital and 
enter into a deeper consciousness which has the power to 
drive away the depression. By the discipline of sadhana and 
a total confidence in the divine Grace the sadhak can overcome and 
lose the habit of depression. 
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(iii) Psychopathology and the Role of Consciousness- 
Force 


It seems clear by now that for Sri Aurobindo the cure for 
psychopathological symptoms requires a shift of conscious¬ 
ness. Those whose consciousness is turned inwards and 
upwards need less external support and respond more easily 
to inner means. In the awakening of the inner and higher 
realms of being, there is a more subtle energy which is able 
to change the whole meaning of the healing process. This 
subtle spiritual Consciousness-Force, beyond the outer in¬ 
strumental personality, supports the whole of man's psycho¬ 
logical complexity, and in integral Yoga the seeker aims at 
becoming aware of this secret spiritual Force, to bring it to 
the foreground and activate its healing powers, as it is the 


source of health. 

For Sri Aurobindo this world is nothing but a play of force, 
or energy, a mind-energy, life-energy and energy in matter, 
but there is also a spiritual force behind all other forces from 
which they originate, a Divine Force above, which can be 
used as a force for purification, illumination and transfor¬ 
mation. Nature, as the outer or 

Consciousness-Force, forms and moves the worlcl This outer 
side appears to be a play of gross forces but behind it is 
the living consciousness and the Force of the Divine, i.e., 
the Divine Shakti. By a spiritual evolution man becomes less 
subject to the lower Nature and gradually establishes a 
contact with the higher Nature. By an ascent into it, it can 
activate its descent into the seeker and this double process 
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are derived from it, i.e., the Divine Force uses them as 
instruments. In this way the invisible Divine Force can 
produce mental, vital and physical results, it can "alter the 
mind, develop its powers, add new ones, bring in new ranges 
of knowledge, master the vital movements, change the 
character, influence men and things, control the conditions 
and functioning of the body, work as a concrete dynamic 
Force on other forces, modify events, etc., etc... However, 
it is not a Power that acts without conditions and limits. 
The conditions and limits under which yoga and sadhana 
has to be worked out are not arbitrary or capricious."'” 

The Yogic or Divine Force works according to a certain 
law and under certain conditions, and in man this Force acts 
according to the nature of one's instrument. Man is a complex 
living instrument and if the seeker has the capacity and 
develops responsiveness, then the Force can work perfectly. 
It is for this reason that Sri Aurobindo insists on the 
perfection of the instrument so that its lack of receptivity 
need not block the Force. The powers of mind, life and body 
have their limitations and cannot rise above their natural 
ultimate limits. However, the lower instrumentation can 
open itself to what is beyond and call down a supramental 
Power to work in the seeker. Thus Sri Aurobindo observes 
that, "If the supramental Power is allowed by man's dis¬ 
cerning assent and vigilant surrender to act according to its 
own profound and subtle insight and flexible potency, it will 
bring about slowly or swiftly a divine transformation of our 
fellen and imperfect nature."-" Integral Yoga can succeed only 
if there is a complete willingness to let the Divine Power, 
as it descends, do with the seeker whatever is needed for 
the work that has to be done. For Sri Aurobindo it is due 
to Yogic consciousness that, "illness can be repelled from 
one s own body or cured, even chronic or deep-seated 
illnesses and long-established constitutional defects rem¬ 
edied or expelled. 

As pharmacological therapeutic agents are used at the 
energy level of the outermost physical consciousness, so can 
more subtle treatments like acupuncture and homeopathy be 
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applied to life-energy of the vital plane. On the mental plane 
of consciousness various forms of psychotherapy combined 
with some simple meditation techniques can be effective to 
awaken hidden forces veiled behind the mind. However, 
in integral Yoga these therapeutic techniques when applied 
to the surface level of consciousness need to be supplemented 
by the extension of the seeker's inner and higher yogic 
consciousness to effectuate a complete healing process. It is 
this greater inner individual pranic force and higher and 
surrounding Divine force which supplies and sustains all 
one's physical, vital and mental activities. According to Sri 
Aurobindo, "This pranic force we can use for any of the 
activities of life, body or mind with a far greater and effective 
power than any that we command in our present operations, 
limited as they are by the physical formula. The use of this 
pranic power liberates us from that limitation to the extent 
of our ability to use it in place of the body-bound energy. 
It can be used so to direct the Prana as to manage more 
powerfully or to rectify any bodily state or action, as to hea 
illness and to liberate an enormous amount of mental 
exertion and play of will or knowledge. The exercises of 
Pranayama are the familiar mechanical means of freeing ai 
crpftinp’ control of the prcinic energy. ^ 
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subject-matter of clinical psychology. When referring to the 
state of psychological health Sri Aurobindo relates this state 
to the development of the psychic inmost part of the being, 
which supports and purifies the outer nature. However, 
when viewed in the context of psychotherapeutic language 
of psychological health, Sri Aurobindo's integral Yoga seems 
to lack a detailed analysis and understanding of clinical 
psychopathology and may not be effective for reducing 
psychopathological symptoms. 

For Sri Aurobindo, the centrality of the psychic being is 
the basis of psychological health and growth; purification, 
liberation and perfection are considered tantamount to 
psychological health. The means for its attainment are not 
based on the fulfilment of cravings—external or internal— 
and the avoidance of aversions, but on the control, rejection 
and, finally, transformation of them. But for the clinical 
psychologist the question arises that, if a person lacks contact 
with or development of the psychic being, does this mean 
that the same person is psychologically immature? 

Sri Aurobindo elaborates extensively on the psychological 
problems related to the various parts of the being, but all 
these psychological disturbances are signs or different forms 
of an exacerbated egoistic state. He could not have been 
aware of today s development in neuro-physiological psy¬ 
chology, including brain-research and neuropharmacology. 
Psychopathology may be a physiological dysfunction, and 
certain classes of depression, thought disorders, uncon¬ 
trolled anger, etc., are partially curable by pharmacological 
The underlying root-idea is based on the assumption 
that each specific psychopathology has a specific physiologi¬ 
cal correlate and can, therefore, -be modified with the 
treatment of a pharmacological agent. 

Certain aspects of human behaviour can very well be 
understood in neurological terms even though a sufficient 
explanation for consciousness cannot be gjiven in neurophysi¬ 
ological terms. For Sri Aurobindo, there must be non-material, 
psychospiritual principles to satisfactorily explain the fact of 
direct intuitive experience of the individuals self-awareness 
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and one's capacity for making conscious decisions. Con¬ 
sciousness has the capacity to function as a witness of all 
various processes that take place in the individual's psycho¬ 
physical system, i.e., the witnessing function of consciousness 
is able to establish the individual's freedom from psycho¬ 
physical determinism. Sri Aurobindo maintains that freedom 
from psychological disturbances can be attained only by 
developing a higher state of consciousness beyond the 
physical, vital and mental consciousness. 

But is it only the lack of or increase in Consciousness- 
Force which determines psychological changes or are there 
other forces which determine behaviour? It seems that Sri 
Aurobindo does not fully integrate biochemical predisposi¬ 
tions and genetic neurophysiological factors as mediators of 
mental change. The use of tranquillisers often reduces 
disorderly thought processes and behaviour, which proves 
that these symptoms are biochemically related. Net^oscientific 
research in brain-related disordets, both neurolog,ca djs- 
eases and mental illnesses, has shifted from the miiid to the 
brain, and the biological basis of mental disorders has been 
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stresses in adulthood are the three main causes that render 
the individual vulnerable to psychotic states of conscious¬ 
ness. 

Norepinephrine, dopamine, serotonin and other complex 
molecules (neurotransmitters) are engaged in chemical re¬ 
actions that affect moods, thoughts and emotions. Physically 
altering the brain changes subjective experiences, but simul¬ 
taneously life experiences, mental events and spiritual prac¬ 
tices also have their impact on.the brain which, in turn, affects 
the neurotransmitters. 

Though healing takes place through the medium of con¬ 
sciousness—consciousness as a primary force that interacts 
with the brain and mind—there are also anatomical and 
chemical strata which influence the healing processes of the 
human mind. Neurophysiology and neurochemistry are 
significant matters and cannot be treated as unimportant 
manifestations in the transcendent reality. It seems clear that 
the transcendental experience of divine Bliss is not an 
experience of the Spirit alone, but also involves the body, 
the nervous system and influences the cerebral matter of the 
brain of the sadhak: they are all inextricably interwoven. 

If the mystical experience is only an encounter of Spirit 
with incorporeal Divinity, then it leaves aside the state of 
physical health, mental disposition and the environment of 
the sadhak, which do colour the mystical experience. Patanjali's 
yoga, for example, assumes that the spiritual realm can be 
controlled by the material, i.e., bodily mastery can be used 
for spiritual attainment. In Hatha and Raja Yoga sadhana is 
done through the body and the mind, and the psychody¬ 
namic therapists, like Patanjali, discovered the impact of the 
physical on the non-physical; changes in physical and mental 
attitudes can bring about a change in spiritual values. For 
the transpersonal psychotherapist the lower physical aspects 
are understood as contributing to the realisation of the 
seeker's higher aspirations. Self-analysis and individual effort 
are some of the important means of healing psychological 
disorders. 
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Sri Aurobindo is not so much concerned with the clinical 
presentation of spiritually based phenomena, but for the 
transpersonal therapist a clinical presentation of such phe¬ 
nomena seems essential to avoid misdiagnosing of the 
suffering seeker. For Sri Aurobindo, a psycho-spiritual frame¬ 
work within a clinical setting leaves out a fully developmen¬ 
tal metaphysical grounding, i.e., the Divine within, in its 
individual, universal and transcendental aspects. He assumes 
that spiritual experiences such as the cosmic or supramental 
realisations leave their influence on the physical as well as 
the mental level and, more than that, these experiences have 
some degree of power over.thsseJevels.-Sri Aurobindo does 
not deny.the biological and physiological factors in psycho¬ 
pathology, but affirms that these factors need to be trans¬ 
formed by the inner and higher spiritual realm. However, 
in doing so, he appears to subtly denigrate these factors as 
if they vvere lower, less significant aspects in the transcendent 

Although not denying the reality of psychopathology but 
giving it only a subordinate status, could it be Sn 
Aurobindo, unlike the transpersonal psychotherapist, failed 
to turn various forms of psychopathology into imer teach¬ 
ings as John A. Nelson did in Healing the Split. It y 
therefore be questioned whether or not Sri Aurobindo fully 
succeeded in establishing the all-comprehensive and integral 
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it can also function as a motivator for and initiating force 
in the discovery of new frontiers of growth. 

Psychopathological distress may be used in the service of 
spiritual development. But Sri Aurobindo does not want the 
sadhak to dwell on these psychopathological events, as 
analysis of them may lead to fragmentation rather than 
integration into the higher. Ultimately, the Divine is in the 
centre of the lotus, not in the mud of psychopathological 
symptoms. However, psychopathological phenomena are as 
real and valuable as spiritual processes, they are both ways 
of finding the soul and part of the divine manifestation. The 
Spirit cannot be pathogenic, this is confined only to the 
psyche, but denying or repressing psychopathology in the 
process of transcendence, without a recognition of the 
psychopathological tendencies that reside in the psyche, is 
in itself pathological. 

(C) KEN WILBER ON PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 

For Ken Wilber, consciousness is pluridimensional and 
pathology can and does occur at any level. Each of the 
different schools of Western psychotherapy primarily ad¬ 
dresses a different level of the spectrum of consciousness. 
In his spectrum model of psychology, the self is faced with 
the task of differentiation and then integration (fulcrum of 
self-development), at each major stage of development. If 
anything goes wrong at a given fulcrum (failure of differ¬ 
entiation), then it shows itself in the form of a specific 
corresponding type of pathology. In other words, a devel¬ 
opmental "lesion" at a particular stage manifests itself as a 
particular type of psychopathology. Development may also 
proceed too fast, which may end up in dissociation (the 
contact with the preceding stages is lost); sometimes the 
succeeding levels do not include but repress or deny the 
lower stages, or the higher stages may get into the grip of 
the preceding lower stages. Pathological hierarchies may 
replace communication by domination or rationality may be 
used in irrational ways. 

Each developmental fulcrum from the prepersonal to the 
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personal to the transpersonal has its own characteristic 
pathology. Ken Wilber elaborates extensively on all the 
stages of human development, specifically on the infantile 
prepersonal stages and the psychopathologies that often 
result from complications at these early stages. He does not 
deny the importance of brain neurochemistry and develop¬ 
mental neurobiology in the genesis of psychopathology, but 
he also includes Freud's theory of previously repressed 
feelings which reappear in disguised forms as painful neu¬ 
rotic symptoms. 

He asserts that psychological conflicts from earlier stages 
of growth can influence spiritual development, and contem¬ 
plative practices may be used as a defence against, neurotic 
tendencies. Western psychodynamic approaches have col¬ 
lected sufficient evidence to show that pathologies at these 


prepersonal stages are more related to the regression or 
resurgence of the prepersonal 'id' (preconscious harmony of 
paradise) than the intuitive realisation of the transpersonal 
God. Ken Wilber meaningfully differentiates psychopatho- 
logical problems at the various levels of being and treats 
them as "different phenomena with very different treatment 

In Integral Psychology, he relates pathological development 
to his four quadrant model. All the quadrants mutually 
interact and an understanding of individual psychopathology 
needs to include all the levels of all the quadrants. In the 
words of Ken Wilber, "We are. fast approaching a" ^er- 
standing that sees individual pathologies as but the p of 
^ !^rmnus iceberg that includes self-stages, cultural 
worldviews, social structures, and spiritual access ‘lepth^’ 

dysfunctional p j^odels such as neuroscientific 

integrate biologicaUymfl^^^ and psychosocial currents, 
processes or ^ j ^^del of development does not 

Sri Aurobindo s diagnosis (i.e., the dif- 

pay much attention pmereency and psychosis) on the 
ference betweeri ua concerned with the 

lower realms of being, as he 
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realms of the inner and higher being. His integral Yoga is 
a way of life for spiritual growth, whereas Ken Wilber's 
psycho-spiritual developmental model is based on clinical 
concepts. But are concepts which pertain to the medical 
model appropriate when applied to the contemplative model 
of higher levels of consciousness? For Sri Aurobindo clinical 
concepts and spiritual development are two different orders 
and levels of development, and should not be confused with 
each other. 

(D) HEREDITY 

In the Eastern views of life, karma implies a sort of 
metaphysical or psychic theory of heredity based on the 
hypothesis of rebirth. Psychic heredity, such as predisposi¬ 
tions to disease, character traits, etc., need not always be 
reduced to physical aspects as maintained by natural science. 
Within certain limits the individual is free to choose; even 
heredity and environment are only elements that are pro¬ 
vided by an All-seeing Intelligence to the free choice of the 
soul at every graded step of its evolution. It is the soul that 
initially chooses its own destiny in the future by means of 
karma. Sri Aurobindo relates heredity to samskaras— 
impressions of past habits which are stored up in the 
subconscious—and most of our predispositions and tenden¬ 
cies of reaction are from past lives. 

He admits the utility of the scientific theory, which claims 
that genes and chromosomes are the cause of hereditary 
transmissions of physical and psychological variations, "but 
we do not discover how psychological characteristics can be 
contained and transmitted in this inconscient material ve¬ 
hicle. We do not see or know that a play of electrons, of 
atoms and their resultant molecules, of cells, chemical se¬ 
cretions and physiological processes manages by their ac¬ 
tivity on the nerves and brain of a Shakespeare to produce 
a Hamlet.... These formulae of Science may be pragmatically 
correct and infallible, they may govern the practical how of 
Nature's processes, but they do not disclose the intrinsic how 
or why."'*^ Sri Aurobindo contends that his metaphysical 
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theury of Matter is necessary to understand how inconscient 
vehicles can perform such a function. As he observes, "There 
would be no difficulty either in understanding on this 
prjjiciple how infinitesimals of a material character like the 
gene and the chromosome can carry in them psychological 
elements to be transmitted to the physical form that has to 
emerge from the human seed ... for we see that the 
subconscieht physical carries in it a mental psychological 
content, impressions of past events, habits, fixed mental and 
vital formations, fixed forms of character, and sends them 
up by an occult process to the waking consciousness, thus 
originating or influencing many activities of our nature.^** 
For Sri Aurobindo, the terrestrial evolution of Nature has 
a double process; (1) the scientific visible physical evolution 
with birth as its machinery, in which each body is maintained 
through its heredity, and (2) the invisible spiritual soul- 
evolution with rebirth into ascending grades of forms and 


consciousness as its machinery. He agrees with the scientific 
theory of heredity as a life-evolution process for keeping 
a type of species in unchanged being, but he questions if 
it is also an instrument for progressive variation. It is one 
thing that a type can vary within its own specification, but 
it is quite another thing that a type can go beyond it. There 
must be other forces than variations in physical heredity at 
work in bringing about new characteristics, and for Sri 
Aurobmdo there are invisible life forces and psychological 
forces at work, responsible for variations in Nature. 

Sri Aurobindo accepts the principle of hereditary varia¬ 
tion but for him the existence of different grades or types 
of Being are all due to the Force of consciousness m he 
Lteriaf universe rather than the different results of the 
^1 •„fi,.onrP of hereditary variations. The creation 

cumulafve mnuence of 

of evolution need not be mechanical, 

heredity. The process brought about by the Force 

The cou.e of 
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He regards the process of evolution as fundamentally a 
revelation of higher powers of consciousness, and only 
secondarily as a development of more complex biological 
forms. Sri Aurobindo agrees that Western science has done 
quite a lot to explain the facts of material evolution but it 
has neglected the evolution of consciousness. According to 
him, "A theory of spiritual evolution is not identical with 
a scientific theory of form-evolution and physical life-evo¬ 
lution; it may accept the scientific account of physical evo¬ 
lution as a support or an element, but the support is not 
indispensable. The scientific theory is concerned only with 
the outward and visible machinery and process, with the 
physical development of things in Matter and the law of 
development of Life and Mind in Matter; its account of the 
process may have to be considerably changed or may be 
dropped altogether in the light of new discovery, but that 
will not affect the self-evident fact of a spiritual evolution, 
an evolution of Consciousness, a progression of the soul's 
manifestation in material existence."^^ 

Sri Aurobindo maintains that consciousness is the centre 
of the entire evolutionary process expressing itself in material 
form. When the organisation of matter comes to a point of 
sufficient complexity, life emerges and begins to dominate 
matter, after which mind emerges and dominates life and 
matter. According to Sri Aurobindo, "If evolution is a truth 
and is not only a physical evolution of species, but an 
evolution of consciousness, it must be a spiritual and not 
only a physical fact. In that case, it is the individual who 
evolves and grows into a more and more developed and 
perfect consciousness and obviously that cannot be done in 
the course of a brief single human lif^. If there is the evolution 
of a conscious individual, then there must be rebirth. Rebirth 
is a logical necessity and a spiritual fact of which we can 
have the experience."^ 

For Sri Aurobindo, the scientific claims of heredity may 
account for our physical make-up, our temperament and vital 
peculiarities, but it fails to account for psychological phe¬ 
nomena of a higher kind such as genius or inborn faculty. 
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Science will not be able to explain supraphysical phenomena 
by some physical fact or heredity; it extends a physical truth 
into the psychological field, i.e., science's theory of heredity 
forces its extended application of the physical truth into a 
basis for explaining the subtle complex phenomena of our 
psychological being. 

In the inner reality of things, evolution has always had 
a spiritual significance and the physical change was only 
instrumental. According to Sri Aurobindo, "In the old Indian 
version of this theory, evolution, heredity and rebirth are 
three companion processes of the universal unfolding; evo¬ 
lution the processional aim, rebirth the main method, he¬ 
redity one of the physical conditions. That is a theory which 
provides at least the framework for a harmonious explana¬ 
tion of all the complex elements of the problem. The scientific 
idea starts from physical being and makes the psychical a 
result and circumstance of body; this other evolutionary idea 
starts from soul and sees in the physical being an instru¬ 
mentation for the awakening to itself of a spirit absorbed 
in the universe of Matter."'^' This means that the body or 
the physical part of our life action is not only the result of 
biological heredity, there is also an assisting psychical cause 
(the law of karma), an evolutionary heredity which shapes 
the individual's temperament, character and predispositions. 

Our present personality is bound by many things, by one s 
physical and vital heredity, environmental forces and igno¬ 
rance However, the soul, which is beyond our present 
Dersonality, is not the result of our heredity, but has 
prepared by its own actions and affinities this heredity. 
According to Sri Aurobindo, "What is supremely important 
is what I make of all this surrounding and invading present 
and not what it makes of me ... I have created by my past 
Lrma my own conditions and my relations with the Me 
of oThers Ld the general Karma. That shapes my herrfity, 

my environment, ^^TSTtfS ^Lndwork 

iTuM new ^Sta, enlarge experience, go on with my soul 

evolution. 
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So, Sri Aurobindo acknowledges that there are manv 
things in the body, and some in the mind and vital which 
are inherited from the parents, but there are other things 
that are peculiar to one's own nature or developed by the 
happenings of this life and not genetically inherited. 

(E) A CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF SRI AUROBINDO'S 
INTEGRALISM 

As a special contribution to the present-day humanity, Sri 
Aurobindo's spiritual synthesis does not aim merely at 
uniting all the great spiritual disciplines and blending them 
into a vast harmony, it envisages much more and takes the 
whole being and nature of man as its field. 

According to Arabinda Basu, "Sri Aurobindo's synthetic 
spirituality is two-fold; it is an integration within his own 
consciousness of the different elements of his being and 
nature and outside of himself, the establishing of a new 
pattern of relationship with his fellows based on an imme¬ 
diate and intimate knowledge of their being and nature 
which are equally manifestations of the integral Truth- 
Consciousness of which his own being and nature are 
formulations. Such a comprehensive conception of life can 
be easily seen to include all types of activity which man 
undertakes now. Economics and politics, commerce and 
industry, education and culture, art and craft of all kinds, 
physical perfection, purified vital expansion and enjoyment, 
intellectual development and enrichment; nothing need be 
excluded, indeed will certainly be included in a new integral 
life. However, it must be pointed out that these will not 
be conducted as now, that is, on the basis of Ignorance of 
the essential and active truth of things. It will not be mental 
but supermental."®^ 

Sri Aurobindo found out that the solution of all human 
problems lay in the divinity latent in man and that the 
purpose of humanity is to discover this divinity and create 
a divine humanity. His integral Yoga aims at a radical change 
of consciousness and the transmutation of the whole earthly 
existence into something Divine. This idea behind Sri 
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Aurobindo's philosophy of transformation and a divine life 
on earth is based on a metaphysical position. He assumes 
the positive presence of the Divine at every grade of our 
existence—physical, vital, mental. They all have the inherent 
potentiality of being transformed into divine elements, and 
it is not only the indwelling soul which aspires to be in touch 
with the Divine. The root of the philosophy of the Life Divine 
seems to be the search for the meaning and perfection of 
life. Sri Aurobindo's concept of a divine life is a metaphysical 
vision with a spiritual programme which makes it more than 
a mere theory. Each individual is urged to find one's own 
line of inner development within the broad framework of 
integral Yoga. 

Sri Aurobindo's metaphysical vision gives the reader 
insight into his integralism, which refers to the acceptance 
and sublimation of the opposition between Matter and Spirit. 
However, some of his insights are challenged by various 
critics, but always in a meaningful perspective or a construc¬ 
tive way, giving a sympathetic overview of Sri Aurobindo s 
exceptional metaphysical vision. 


If Sri Aurobindo's philosophical vision can be considered 
a darshan, a point of view, and be understood as sadham. 
he would admit in the ultimate integration the validity of 
other points of view without combating them. This integra¬ 
tion does not seek mere logical harmony or non-contradic¬ 
tion but it also seeks accommodation for every opposing 
con^pt in the great system of ideas, i.e., it d^s not eliminate 
or exclude all that has significance in a wider sphere than 

‘*‘DS!2'wrmeta°phy^ical system admit certain limits of his 

ow^empecTv« and theWiMlity viewpoints? 

S^ASnao has described human beings as complex 
Sri AuroDinuu i jg vision 

creatures “^ren— all *at? 

of a future way views on a better under- 

, “XtrflhTLluHon of consciousness attempts to find 
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final answer. Evolution need not take place only through 
an inevitable sequence of unidimensional development. There 
may be also a multidimensional developmental course to 
different goals, described by R. Coan as, "there is more than 
one possible goal and no clear reason to contend that all 
of us as individuals must develop toward the same common 
psychic end.... We can distinguish a number of possible goals 
in the evolutionary process and that we probably need to 
recognize a still larger number of pathways leading to 
them. He classifies five models of developmental goals— 
efficiency, creativity, inner harmony, relatedness and tran¬ 
scendence—and he uses these modes to explain the evolution 
of consciousness. 

The thousands of souls who are thirsting for self-knowl¬ 
edge through Herculean labour may not all be aware of the 
confusion about the real nature of their thirst on account 
of a confused or disintegrated personality structure. Could 
it be that such seekers fall victim to deception due to 
improper guidance on the path? Could it be that without 
the living presence of a proper guide, their integral sadhana 
ends up in some form of hypocrisy when beliefs that were 
of value fifty years ago are not transformed by the seeker 
into a lived experience? Could it be that out of the many 
who enter the path of integral Yoga only a few determined 
sadhaks may come out at its sunlit exit, whereas others might 
lose their way to their spiritual destiny in a chaotic labyrinth? 
May the seeker on the inward journey get lost when 
unconscious forces are unchained, or may one get engulfed 
during the process of sadhana by spiritual energies which 
the self is unable to integrate and as a consequence may cause 
psychological disturbances in the form of confusion and fear? 
Could it be that during the practice of sadhana the seeker 
avoids unconscious and defensive processes of the self, which 
may create later on some form of psychopathology or puffed- 
up egos? 

Sadhana is very helpful in purifying and transforming the 
psychological dimension of the sadhak, but is spiritual 
practice alone sufficient to deal with and solve these various 
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deep-rooted psychological obstacles which, sooner or later, 
bog down many sadhaks? No doubt, the practice of sadhana 
brings the seeker into greater union with the healing Divine 
Force, but does full connection with the Divine Force 
guarantee perfect mental health? 

It is obvious that men differ in their capacities for spiritual 
development, and the discipline the sadhak has to undergo 
needs to be adjusted to this level of progress. Who is there 
to guide and check the sadhak in one's individual devel¬ 
opment besides the divine force of Grace? 

Can transpersonal psychotherapy be helpful in skilfully 
navigating through these problematic inner psychological 
areas during the sadhak's search for one's soul within? 
Although transpersonal psychotherapy is probably helpful 
to the sadhak when the seeker is encountering psychological 


hang-ups during one's spiritual journey, this does not mean 
that transpersonal psychotherapy is absolutely necessary. 

For Sri Aurobindo, a spiritual transformation includes a 
psychological transformation, but it is difficult to translate 
his metaphysical vision into contemporary transpersonal 
language. His metaphysical vision includes the practice of 
sadhana, and the resolution of various psychological diffi¬ 
culties occurs only when the seeker him or herself opens 
to the Divine Grace. 

It is not always clear whether the crucial questions 
regarding Sri Aurobindo's psychological insights, which are 
raised by the transpersonal psychotherapist, are merely an 
apparent disagreement or whether the two visionaries are 

locked into different dynamics. 

Sri Aurobindo's vision was originally transmitted only to 
those seekers who were seriously committed to the deman - 
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be determined by the actual occurrence, though this future 
fulfilment may take millennia. Only time can tell. The 
spiritual changes which he predicts will occur through the 
seeker's effort, by the practice of sadhana, together with the 
descent of the Divine Grace. Each sadhak, by consciously 
participating in the spiritual evolution has some power to 
accelerate the realisation of the changes in humanity nec¬ 
essary for a divine life. The non-occurrence of these changes 
in the near future, either within the individual or in the 
collective humanity, may imply that the individual has failed 
in his or her yogic efforts. However, Sri Aurobindo emphasises 
the primary importance of the divine Grace which is almost 
exclusively responsible for the future spiritual evolution. 
Grace will act and bring results in its own time, provided 
the seeker rejects everything that stands in the way of the 
action of its transforming Force. But how long can an 
individual seeker rely and be dependent on Grace, without 
any pragmatic result in one's life? In encountering all the 
various difficulties while attempting to achieve some progress 
in sadhana, it seems unreasonable to rely on the divine Grace 
indiscriminately when this does not produce some pragmatic 
effects in the sadhak's life. 

In Patanjali s Yoga or some form of Buddhist practices, 
liberation is achieved through one's own efforts with the 
help of intensive introspection and practice of discipline, 
without the mediation of the divine Grace. Mystical expe¬ 
riences in Patanjali's yoga system, for example, can be 
brought about through conscious human effort, discipline 
and training, asceticism and meditation, and need not be 
inspired by a divine Power. 

Do Aurobindonians allow a high degree of critical thinking 
and analytical judgement in their spiritual life? In other 
words, does their sadhana involve critical reflection? Does 
it bring sound scholarship into the spiritual domain? 

In Sri Aurobindo s integral Yoga the sadhak needs faith 
as a condition for one s sadhana and he warns the practi¬ 
tioners against doubt, insecurity, etc. But does this mean that 
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he wants the sadhak to accept blindly, without being critical, 
his psycho-spiritual interpretations and evaluations? Indeed, 
initinlly, the beginner needs to be receptive, give up one's 
intellectual attitude, and accept and surrender to his vision 
without questioning the grounds of his prescribed rnethods. 
Too many doubts in the initial stages will hinder the sadhak's 
ability to enter pathways. But what happens if the sadhak 
omits a critical judgment in the later stages of the sadhana? 
Can the same sadhak enter the new path as a sleep-walker, 
without gaining knowledge or insight? Sri Aurobindo's 
brilliant vision is often taken for granted as an explanation 
of the whole reality; his followers, with a lack of critical 
attitude and analysis, and without deeper knowledge, may 
fall back to copying and parroting his words, which finally 
may deteriorate Sri Aurobindo's vision into a rigid system 
of formulas. In such cases, sadhana becomes mechanical; the 
sadhak may not be ready to face the extreme difficulties in 
integral sadhana and the seeker is not able to apply Sri 
Aurobindo's spiritual practices and insights into one's day- 

to-day life. . 


Sri Aurobindo's metaphysical concepts and claims are a 
mental translation of his own powerful mystical experiences, 
in his; theoretical speculative intelligence he is mainly 
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Sri Aurobindo's creative achievement, integral Yoga, 
including the psychological aspects of his metaphysical vi¬ 
sion, is mainly attributed to the practice of his yoga and 
scarcely to analytical study, empirical research and the force 
of logical argument. 

For D.P. Chattopadhyaya, Sri Aurobindo's attempt "to 
develop a comprehensive philosophical theory of Reality and 
Society highlighting the integral character of the parts and 
the whole—individuals and society^—and of everything with 
the rest of the wc>rld does not by itself establish the practical 
credibility of the theory. I am aware of the position taken 
by some followers of Sri Aurobindo claiming that Sri 
Aurobindo's views on related matters are truths of fact and 
should not be regarded as theories. Personally speaking I 
do not see how a particular view can claim immunity against 
rational criticism on the ground that it is based on the truth 
of facts."®^ 

Though reason gets its due by playing an important role 
in man's quest for truth and justice, yet Sri Aurobindo often 
exposes the limitations as well as the hollowness of its lofty 
claims; the integral truth of things is truth not of reason but 
of spirit. Analytical and logical reason do not provide the 
inmost truth within us, they do not enable the human mind 
to get in direct touch with reality, which can be done only 
by the faculty of intuition. The pragmatic constructions of 
analytic reason play ah important role in presenting us a clear 
picture for understanding external reality, but it does not 
make available the deepest truth of our life; for the purpose 
of finding out and realising the complex truth analytic reason 
seems inadequate. Nevertheless, philosophical articulation of 
the immediacy of yogic experience is needed for the com¬ 
munication of spiritual insights to others, and for scientific 
investigation with the facts of spiritual experience. 

D.P. Chattopadhyaya is aware of Sri Aurobindo's objec¬ 
tion to 'normal' reason due to its alleged association with 
sense perception and emotion, but he fears that "too much 
emphasis on supranormal reason or spiritual vision demands 
of man to believe in something for which he has neither good 
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reason nor necessary experience at his disposal. Conse¬ 
quently, he feels obliged to fall back on faith, unsupportable 
belief, or some sort of authority."^* He further observes that 
"One's commitment to an ideal and the difficulties involved 
in realising it should not lead one to pin one's faith in some 
metaphysical principle, 'ensuring' the practical success of the 
ideal within an undefined time-frame. For this metaphysical 
faith, although the expression of a noble sentiment, is hardly 
of any practical consequence. 

Could it be that questionable assumptions may be ratio¬ 
nally preferable to unquestionable faith? D.P. Chattdpadhyaya 
concludes that, "For scientific theory construction, bold and 
creative imagination is extremely important. An exclusive 
reliance on facts or what I have called fact-fetish is incon¬ 
sistent with the very aim of science and other forms of 
rational inquiry ... both of them [K. Marx and Sri Aurobindo] 
have been accused of grand-theory construction and not of 
fact-fetish. One might even go a step further and say against 
Sri Aurobindo, in particular, that he refers to facts only in 
order to illustrate his theories and laws and not to establish 
them. One cannot fail to note that he is not a sterile 
inductivist. Certainly he cannot be accused of excessive 
reliance on empirical data ... when the critic says that his 
theory [any grand-theory or highly general laws] is purely 
speculative and not fair to facts, he is under a rational 
obligation to show the connection between his abstract 
theories and concrete facts. This exercise of relating the 
former to the latter at times turns out to be very difficult 
and delicate. For facts may refuse to confirm *e theories 
and conform to the concepts used m these theories. I” 
words, some facts may really prove very awkward and 
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challenged by the different data and results of other 
transpersonal researchers. 

Is Sri Aurobindo's metaphysical vision able to withstand 
the scientific spirit of the West? Are the followers-^of his 
vision able to take in certain contemporary ideas,and deal 
with them in a constructive manner without deconstructing 
the deeper content of his suggestions? 

In his emphasis on unity, does he overlook empirical facts 
and logical consistency? Does he pay sufficient attention to 
the possibility of realising Western views by means of 
Eastern techniques? Can mystical experiences in the spiritual 
realm only be interpreted with the help of supramental 
knowledge or can they also be partially interpreted with the 
help of the rational psychological analysis of processes such 
as conditioning, association, projection, cognitive develop¬ 
ment, learning, education and other environmental pro¬ 
cesses? The followers of Sri Aurobindo claim that they do 
not need the acknowledgement of the academic world, but 
this does not mean that Sri Aurobindo^s metaphysical psy¬ 
chology can omit an objective analysis which needs some 
empirical proofs for his claims. Could the disciples, in the 
initial stages, be more open to scientific discoveries without 
being dependent on these discoveries, knowing that the 
spiritual dimension reveals itself, in the ultimate stages, in 
the inner realm of being? As a matter of fact, the dogmatism 
of many of Sri Aurobindo's devotees does not offer any new 
insight. A dogmatic approach to Sri Aurobindo's integral 
yisio;i often,, implies that, his integral practice,, is relatively 
impervious to debate. Such an attitude often prevents the 
freedom of the academic researcher to explore or investigate 
questions which are related to the relevance of Sri Aurobindo's 
vision to contemporary research. 

According to this author, not much research work has been 
undertaken to inquire into the relevance of Sri Aurobindo's 
ideas in our present time, and the kindled and faith-frosted 
attitudes of the devotees of Sri Aurobindo are not making 
sufficient moves to rationally assess his ideas, as this may 
cause a fear that offends the divinity of Sri Aurobindo and 
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his ideas. The devotees are grateful to Sri Aurobindo for 
giving them a faith in human unity, and one does not turn 
to the Guru to provide an adequate empirical substantiation 
for his metaphysical vision of spiritual transformation. Such 
ahitude leaves hardly any scope to re-evaluate Sri Aurobindo's 
vision even while human understanding advances. 

Sri Aurobindo's emphasis on yogic research through 
contemplative methods does not mean that his devotees can 
bypass the development of empirical scientific research. Sri 
Aurobindo nowhere denies the practical validity of such 
research, though he points out its limitations and its inad¬ 
equacy in providing the seeker with spiritual oneness. 
However, before arriving at a new science with supraphysical 
certitudes, the sadhaks are advised to adhere to the rigorous 
methods of science (like Ken Wilber's three strands of actual 
practice, direct experience of data, and confirmation/rejec- 
tion), but not to its purely physical instrumentation and 
external standards. 

(F) THE ASHRAM 

The ashram was founded as "a centre and a field of practice 
for the evolution of another kind and form of life, which 
would be sustained by a higher consciousness and embody 
a full life of the Spirit."®^ 

It was created to provide a place where individual seekers 
could work out a complete change of their nature. The 
ashram was "to provide a secure atmosphere, a place and 
lifp anart. in which the consciousness of the individual might 
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of the old nature and, mixed together in the restricted cycle 
of a small and close common life, these might assume a 
considerably enhanced force of obstruction which would 
tend to counterbalance the enhanced power and concentra¬ 
tion of the forces making for the evolution. This is a difficulty 
that has broken in the past all the efforts of mental man 
to evolve something better and more true and harmonious 
than the ordinary mental and vital life. But if Nature is ready 
and has taken her evolutionary decision or if the power of 
the Spirit descending from the higher planes is sufficiently 
strong, the difficulty would be overcome and a first evo¬ 
lutionary formation or formations would be possible."*^ 

The seekers in the ashram have opted to dedicate their 
lives completely to the practice of sadhana through integral 
Yoga, a synthesis of karma (action), bhakti (devotion), and 
jnana (knowledge) Yoga. There are general laws of discipline, 
but each individual is given the freedom to pursue one's 
sadhana according to that which is congenial to his or her 
temperament. The problem of transformation deals with all 
sorts of favourable and unfavourable elements and the 
sadhaks in the ashram, the laboratory of supramental yoga, 
are therefore representative of all quarters of life. 

It is not easy to verify objectively Sri Aurobindo's claims 
of a divine life. It seems that the Ashram is still in the initial 
formative stages, where any kind of assessment is mainly 
based on faith. In the course of integral Yoga each plane 
of being has to be dealt with and people in the Ashram are 
not yet free in their outer selves from ego and wrong 
movements. The character of life in the ashram is different 
from the ordinary environment of life. When the sadhak 
enters this place, it often takes quite some time to be aligned 
with the main stream. During this period, the recalcitrant 
elements,—egoism, revolt, etc.—come into reactionary play 
and they can persist for quite a long time. Other seekers 
may hand over the responsibility for their life to the Divine, 
in the supposition that the Divine will do all the work for 
them, without their needing to examine their own irmer 
world. This is one of the main reasons why all sorts of 
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difficulties arise and which explains much in the Ashram (and 
also in Auroville) that people do not expect there. Difficulties 
do not cease by coming here, but have to be faced and 
overcome. However, it is extremely difficult to overcome 
the forces which have controlled mankind for centuries. The 
old forces are not to be avoided but, on the contrary, have 
to come to the surface first, before they can be rejected, 
purified and transformed. 

The Ashram sometimes faced difficult periods in its 
survival after the Mother left her body. Recently, on the 125 "' 
year of Sri Aurobindo's birth anniversary, an insider's 
personal view on Sri Aurobindo's ashram was published, 
after some negative publications appeared in the press 
regarding some serious conflicts within the ashram. For the 
author. Jugal Kishore Mukherjee, these problems are only 
transitionary and should not unduly discourage the sadhaks. 
He gives a forthright overview of the development of the 
ashram from the past up to the present, and its future 
prospects and destiny. In this essay, Mukherjee endeavours 
to answer various critical questions from students of the Sri 
Aurobindo International Centre of Education. Some of the 
questions were: "Is there any specific goal towards which 
the Ashram is moving, are the ashramites not slowly veering 
round the status of a religio-cultural community, and has 
the ashram outlived its value as a spiritual institution.'"" 

Mukherjee notices that "the real worth and importance 
of the ashram is not in its opulent eye-catching facade but 
in its common spiritual character.** He assumes that the 
ashram's constant growth is under the silent guidance of the 
divine conscious Force and the sadhak has to make sincere 
efforts to receive this Grace and collaborate in the work of 
each one's spiritual transformation.- "A collective spiritual 
life-the goal of the ashram-is meant to express the spiritual 
and not merely the physical, vital or even the mental pemg 
of man- it has therefore to found and maintain itself on 
^ea^er is than the ment^ vital, physical values of the 

ordinary human groupmgs. ashramites is 

He concludes that the mam concern of the ashramites 
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related to their development of a spiritual consciousness, but 
in this process he warns the sadhak "not to be complacent 
in our attitude and allow things to drift on. On the one side 
we have to remember that the Ashram is an epitome of the 
human nature that has to be changed. On the other hand 
we should not lapse into the indolent attitude, we need not 
bother; the Mother will do everything for us.'"’^ 

The seekers in the Ashram are still on a path of prepa¬ 
ration. The great adventure of transforming human con¬ 
sciousness and establishing this transformed consciousness 
in collective humanity is a great work which is still going 
on. 

(G) AUROVILLE, THE CITY OF HUMAN UNITY 

The Ashram is the first step towards the accopniplishment 
of the creation of a new being and a new consciousness. 
Auroville is the next step, more exterior, where Aurovilians 
attempt to make a collective experiment for the progress of 
humanity; the experiment puts emphasis on the creation of 
a new type of society, which is based on human unity. 
Auroville is envisioned as consciously evolutionary and as 
the city of the twenty-first century for the twenty-first 
century man. Its citizens seek a new culture that is universal 
and integral through an experiment with the evolution of 
consciousness and its powers. This transcendental humanism 
involves full human development through the inner psychic 
and higher spiritual being. In its proper context, Auroville, 
like the Ashram, has to be seen in its spiritual character, 
i.e., the transformation of earth life through the descent of 
the supramental consciousness in matter and the beginning 
of a new spiritualised collectivity based thereon. 

It is difficult, sometimes even impossible, to understand 
the meaning of the global experiment called Auroville. To 
give an objective view of what is happening in Auroville 
raises a serious problem, as it tries to achieve something that 
has never existed before. The description of the state of the 
community at present can only be an outward gaze, a half- 
light, sometimes even a false light, yet an attempt can be 
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made at the evaluation of the present state of the community, 
even though opinions about this state differ widely amongst 
Aurovilians themselves. It is obvious that the ideas about 
the multi-faceted character of Auroville, as expressed by this 
author, do not represent the views of the entire community. 
Auroville, as a growing international township, attempts 
to find an answer to the global pressure for change. The 
Aurovilians represent one conscious section of humanity 
which is ready to offer its energy for the realisation of a 
'city the Earth needs'. Their work towards the growth of 
a new life and the acceleration of the process of evolution 
is a continuous research work which is not effected by merely 
mystical means, as it is by life itself that the Divine has to 
be discovered. Auroville has nothing to do with religion, 
dogma or ideology. It is a place where Aurovilians aim at 
an integral change of consciousness and a change of insti¬ 


tutional, social, educational, economic and organisational 
patterns. The Mother—who, in 1926 took up the full charge 
of the Ashram when Sri Aurobindo retired into seclusion 
—launched the project of Auroville in 1968, and describes 
the universal township as "a place where man can live away 
from all national rivalries, social conventions, self-contradic¬ 
tory moralities and contending religions; a place where 
human beings, freed from all slavery to the past, can devote 
themselves wholly to the discovery and practice of the Divine 
Consciousness that is seeking to manifest. Auroville wants 
to be this place and offers itself to all who aspire to live 
the Truth of tomorrow."*'^ 

The town is being developed around four fundamental 
aspects of man's activities, i.e., the residential, industrial, 
cultural and international zones. These zones are separated 
more in theory than in practice. At the centre stands the 
Matrimandir, the Soul of Auroville, that ''wants to be the 
symbol of the Divine's answer to man s aspiration for 

pLfection, union with the Divine manifesting in a prog'^esj 

P .. // 'Thp various functions of life are all 

sive human unity. The various ru 

Sef -n Uvnie .na 
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include environmental regeneration, industrial growth, or¬ 
ganic agriculture, educational research, including body- 
awareness, physical training and sports, alternative healing, 
village development, economic self-sufficiency, artistic cre¬ 
ativity of all kinds, architectural designing, appropriate 
building technology, alternative energy sources and business 
enterprises. But the products of the outward manifestations 
do not offer clear and polished results, and do not change 
Auroville's unsettled nature. The basic structure of Auroville 
is based on a synthesis of spiritual and material life. As a 
spiritual community, Auroville attempts to combine spiritu¬ 
ality with modern technology and science; in their synthesis, 
inner spiritual and outer scientific knowledge serve each 
other. This town as a model of integral living intends to 
actualise a new man who forms the basis of a new society; 
all the problems of human unity find their solution in the 
levels of consciousness beyond the mind. A unity of mankind 
can therefore not be long lasting, if it is based on the 
compulsions of economic, social, technological or political 
needs. The solution of contemporary problems requires a 
sounder foundation in the deeper psychological needs of 
man, i.e., a new knowledge and deeper exploration of 
consciousness not undertaken by mankind so far. However, 
all the external means should not be abandoned, but trans¬ 
formed and made to serv'e the Divine Consciousness. A 
genuine human unity becomes possible only if the citizens 
of Auroville move towards the realisation of the divine 
Reality that we are all One. It is this secret Spirit and not 
the ego which will become the centre of all life through the 
emergence of a new consciousness. This new consciousness 
is able to transform humanity and its life on earth. Auroville, 
as a laboratory for the materialisation of this new conscious¬ 
ness, has been created for those seekers who want to 
surrender their ego and who want to develop their inner 
and higher spiritual being. Aurovilians are not in Auroville 
to fall back into their old habits, desires, and an easy life; 
life in Auroville means an almost superhuman effort, aspi¬ 
ration, sincerity and surrender for the divinisation of man. 
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Aurovitle gets a lot of publicity about its external devel¬ 
opments, but not much is known about the inner spiritual 
development that its citizens are seeking through these 
externalities. The external development need not always 
reflect a new consciousness and forces of the old world, from 
egoism to spiritual dogmatism, are still rampant in Auroville, 
like anywhere else in the world. These old manifesting forces 
have to be encountered and dealt with .fully in the initial 
stages, before they can be transformed. 

A brochure on Auroville describes this situation as fol¬ 
lows: "it's not easy to live in Auroville, in spite of its 


comparative lushness during the winter months. It's not just 
the climate, nor the sensory and emotional overload, nor 
the galloping entropy that causes almost everything to fall 
apart very (juickly. Nor is it merely that Auroville reflects 
so many of the negative trends—politics, money, power, 
manipulation, small-town gossip, etc. that exist everywhere 
else. It's more to do with the fact that everybody who comes 
to live here seems to be confronted, sooner or later, with 
difficulties on a scale and of an intensity rarely experienced 
before. ... What's going on? At first sight it appears inex¬ 
plicable Here is a place dedicated to the highest ideals which 
appears to magnify individual and community problems 
rather than to solve them. But if one sees that the purpose 
of Auroville is individual and collective progress, and if one 
understands that such progress is impossible " " 
personal and collective problems are confronted and dealt 
with fully, then^one begins to understand why Auroville 

^^^tTfofthis reason that progress in the process of integral 
It IS ror 11 uo r Though some Aarovilians talk 

transformation is r • citizens who 

about their inner the psychic? Can they 

by self-deception tak th^^ g.^^ tendencies in their en- 
be prevented from j^^g^it? Who will guide those 

deavour fo^ spm “^1 J ^ gi^^cerity and aspiration 
Aurovilians who lack safeguards on the slippery road 

A?— tv^ the courage .0 aee .ha.- 
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there is a certain lack of coherence in the collective organisation 
within the community? The Charter of Auroville indicates 
that the City of Dawn is a place of continual research in 
human unity. Are the core of Aurovilians strong enough to 
keep this experiment on the right track in its contribution 
to the ideal of human unity? Are they willing to learn of 
what has been achieved elsewhere, and are they capable of 
accepting diverse approaches to a shared common goal, 
without the fear that different new pathways dilute the 
experiment of their collective yoga? 

The citizens of Auroville do not claim to know all the 
answers to the present global problems; they are neverthe¬ 
less determined to succeed in their efforts in the spiritual 
adventure which is based on the integral vision of Sri 
Aurobindo and the Mother. In this adventure, Auroville 
stands at the beginning of the beginning and still has a long 
way to go on the road to genuine human unity. Through 
the development of the citizen's inner and higher levels of 
consciousness, the divisive forces occasioned by differences 
in culture, race, religion, language and lifestyle could be 
overcome. Despite all its innumerable practical difficulties 
and all its failures, it is in the diversity of experimentation 
that Auroville hopes to establish its own identity and that 
this project can be realised. As a collective experiment for 
the progress of humanity, Auroville seems to develop 
gradually with all the perplexities of the complicated human 
laboratory. Each Aurovilian represents and works out some¬ 
thing for humanity, and in order to avoid a gradual collapse 
of the experiment itself, Aurovilians try to draw ceaselessly 
on the source of the Divine Force. All the activities in 
Auroville are opportunities to establish contact with that 
Divine Consciousness Force, the ultimate supporting prin¬ 
ciple of Auroville. 
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Epilogue 


Psychology has become a 'dusty discipline'. It is being 
eaten alive by the scientific approaches of the Right-Hand 
quadrants (such as cognitive science) and it is being 
dissolved and deconstructed by the mean green meme in 
the Left-Hand quadrants. It [psychology! seems to be on 

its last legs.' 


A direct experiential and experimental psychology seems 
to be demanded if psychology is to be a science and not 
merely a mass of elementary and superficial generalisation, 
with all the rest guessiuork or uncertain conclusion or 
inference We must see, feel, knoiv directly luliat we 
observe; our interpretations must be capable of being sure 
and indubitable; we must be able to work surely on a 
ground of sure knowledge.' 


a recent interview 

Wilber and his withdrawal 

transpersonal psyc SY Jg^^r„al of 

from his work as ^esiened because of differences 

Transpersonal the transpersonal movement, 

with the major ^ ^ j^i which none of the factions 
which have led ‘o i P^^ hkely never 

has much to offer t divisions within 

to be able to Jt^^^dea the nature, scope and 
the ranks are related * _ jhere is also a great deal 
role of transpersonal transpersonal psy- 

of f WilSr categorizes the four major factrons of 

ttanspersonal ,e„ds to confuse 

1. the magic-mythic group. 
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prerntional mythic forms with transrational formless 
Spirit (New Age); 

2. the altered states group, which looks at temporary 
non-ordinary states, avoids development, stages and 
sustained practices (retfo-Romantics); 

3. the postmodernists, with their pluralistic relativism, 
criticise universalism and the perennial philosophy! 
which finally leads to boomeritus; 

4. the integral school incorporates the essentials of all 
the other schools "but that is exactly what is sharply 
disputed by all of them". 

Ken Wilber set forth the theory that integral psychology 
will no longer be affiliated with the transpersonal movement 
and will be referred to, from now on, as an integral approach 
wider than any particular approach to psychology. The many 
positive and brilliant insights and contributions of these four 
approaches have to be included in a more integral approach 
but taken by themselves, they lead to difficulties because 

each of them ignores other equally important aspects of the 
psyche, 

Differenhating the first-tier and second-tier approaches 
within his integral model, Ken Wilber felt a need to establish 
the Integral Institute, in an attempt to bring together second- 
ler thinkers who will use mfegral solutions to today's 
problems in education, medicine, politics, business, ecology, 
spirituality and art. In an announcement of the formation 
of the Integral Institute, he describes it in this way: "Integral 
Institute is a non-profit organization dedicated to the inte- 
gration ^ body, mind, soul and spirit in self, culture and 
nature. This integral vision attempts to honor and integrate 
the larpst amount of research from the greatest number of 
disciplines—mcluding the natural sciences (physics, chemis- 
tty, biology neurology, ecology), art, ethics, reUgion, psy¬ 
chology, politics, business, sociology, and spirituality. Inte¬ 
gral Institute IS dedicated to the proposition that piecemeal 
approaches to the world's problems—war, hunger, disease, 
fanune, over-population, housing, technology, education— 
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not only no longer help but often compound the problem, 
and they need to be replaced by approaches that are more 
comprehensive, systematic, ericom'passihg—and integral."’ 

The members of the Integral Institute, using integral 
approaches to all the above-mentioned fields, "are trying to 
position themselves as surfing the front crest of that rising 
incoming wave of second-tier consciousness." The younger 
generation will receive training in all aspects of integral 
thinking and integral practice and carry on the integral vision 
in the future. The gathering of second-tier researchers and 
integral theorists creates some sort of sanctuary where 
integral second-tier research and writing can occur and 
where they can come together to share their ideas and 
experiments. 

The general vision that guides the Integral Institute is 
mainly based on the all-quadrant, all-level model, a union 
of subjective (I), intersubjective (we) and objective (it) 
dimensions of reality. This four quadrant model is able to 
examine parallel developments in each quadrant, i.e., devel¬ 
opmental stages in each quadrant correspond with devel¬ 
opments in the others. At the moment there are four hundred 
members and various branches (psychology, business, poli¬ 
tics, medicine, education, art, spirituality and media) and 
each of them has its "core teams", gifted and influential 
integral theorists and re'searcheirs in a specific area. Each of 
the branches is giving and receiving research from all the 
others, as the findings of one field will have direct relevance 

to other fields. 


At times, Ken Wilber's all-quadrant, all-level model, which 

.ff^TTmts to integrate the scientific system approach and 

Svsical system speculation, has the tendency to be 
metaphysica y P ^lished interviews of Ken 

immune to .. publications, entitled On Critics, 

Wilber with 

Integral Institute, My ^Misrepresent My Position? as well 
Consequence and D Collective Works, he gives the 

regarding the various criticisms 
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he has received and the motives for the discriminative and 
argumentative attitude found in his later works. For Ken 
Wilber, a healthy scepticism rather than blind faith or a 
critical and sometimes even polemical attitude is a proper 
guide for him on the road to truth. An integral vision can 
never flourish in the domain of deconstructive postmodernism 
or of pluralistic relativism infected with emotional narcissism 
of the baby boom generation. He claims his occasional 
polemical and sarcastic tone in Sex, Ecology, Spirituality; A 
Brief History of Everything and The Eye of Spirit was necessary 
in order to remove the major barriers to a universal 
integralism. Ken Wilber assumes that most of the critical 
reactions to his works largely reflect a green-meme (first- 
tier) attack on his second-tier thinking. In the introduction 
to Volume 8 of The Collective Works, he defends himself, as 
follows, in a rather emotional tone: "In today's climate of 
postmodern pluralism, since there is no such thing as objective 
truth, then arguments are conducted almost entirely by 
attacking the subject who holds the beliefs. ... the easiest way 
to fight this integral view is not to engage the ideas and 
evidence head on, but simply to try to discredit me as a 
person (the two most common forms: I don't fit their version 
of spiritual, and I am apparently slightly more authoritarian 
than Mussolini). Those charges are made exclusively by 
people who have never met me, which I think speaks 
volumes. ... Moreover, my work is such an imposing struc¬ 
ture, many theorists feel that in order to make their own 
contributions, they have to differentiate themselves from me 
by attacking me—the only way they can make a name for 
themselves is by tearing me down. ... I have one major rule: 
Everybody is right. More specifically, everybody - including 
me - has some important pieces of truth, and all of those 
pieces need to be honored, cherished, and included in a more 
gracious, spacious, and compassionate embrace.... My critical 
writings have never attacked the central beliefs of any 
discipline, only the claims that the particular discipline has 
the only truth—and on those grounds I have often been 
harsh. But every approach, I honestly believe, is essentially 
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true but partial. And on my own tombstone, I dearly hope 
that someday they will write: 'He was true but partial'."' 

Most of Ken Wilber's criticism is directed towards the 
green-meme approach, and is an attempt to get green to 
examine their own views more extensively. Ken Wilber 
expresses his anger at the deconstructive postmodernists 
through his second-tier criticism of the first-tier green wave. 
Most of the hostile criticism he received came from the 
greens, who look at his second-tier views but see nothing 
except their first-tier stage. Ken Wilber assumes that these 
green critics simply project their own shadows onto him. 

In an Online dialogue between Ken Wilber and Allen 
Combs, on their differences regarding states and structures 
of consciousness Allen- describes such an attack on Ken 
Wilber as follows: "it is no honor to original thinkers of the 
caliber of Plotinus, Sri Aurobindo or Jean Gebser to lump 
them into a kind of jargon-laden transpersonal soup with 
Great Chain of Being as the stock, as if their original writings 
could really be geometrically compounded in some 
uncompromised fashion. Syncretism (the idea that all great 
religions and philosophies are at the same core) was popular 
in the late days of antiquity, and is again popular today. 
Perhaps it contains a serving of truth, but boiling everyone 
down into the same pot does not do 

itLsness^ in oMet to m^ it n.o^^ -- 

my whole mode _ various developmental lines that 
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beyond the Up from Eden period. 

He does admit that much of the misrepresented reviews 
of his work is related to the huge amount of his written 
material which makes it hard for anyone to grasp it accu¬ 
rately. In his multiple perspectives on different issues, Ken 
Wilber outlines several different meanings of the topic and 
he includes all of them in his integral theory. Merely focusing 
on one of his simplified or popularised statements often 
creates misleading accounts of his real position. To get a 
whole picture one has to read at least six or seven of his 
books, including the endnotes as they present his technically 
correct but often obscure views. Fortunately, he has also 
received negative but accurate and constructive criticism 
from second-tier readers. Those criticisms that he found 
valid were incorporated into subsequent writings. All the 
criticism related to misrepresentations of his work has 
spurred him to start teaching his materials and disclosing 
his views personally to the outside world. 

Ken Wilber s style of argument and his harsh critique of 
those who offer thoughtful and critical reflections and who 
disagree with parts of his integral model are not always 
appreciated by his opponents within the transpersonal 
movement. It is often difficult for them to relate Ken Wilber's 
engagement in critical discourse on the vision-logic level with 
■ his dismissive commentaries'and sometimes combative at¬ 
titudes that are contrary to transpersonal values and dis¬ 
criminating wisdom. Polemical language could be counter¬ 
productive to the effort to reach a deeper insight if it lacks 
cooperation and sympathy for the critical views of his 
opponents. 

This author has not attempted to distort or misrepresent 
Ken Wilber's views in order to establish his own views or 
to highlight his own position and concerns. To present Ken 
Wilber's integral views faithfully and to avoid misrepresen¬ 
tations of his insights it was necessary to use his own words 
to a great extent, often even without using quotation marks. 

When Ken Wilber incorporates Sri Aurobindo's ideas in 
his comprehensive theory, he does not always quote Sri 
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Aurobindo's writings directly, and it is not often clear which 
aspects of Ken Wilber's ideas are originally his own and 
which ones he borrowed from Sri Aurobindo and other 
integral thinkers. In his attempt 'to transcend and include' 
in order to differentiate his own from narrower or less 
inclusive approaches, is Ken Wilber paying sufficient atten¬ 
tion to the overall aim of that which he differentiates? He 
frequently attempts to find parallels with Sri Aurobindo's 
integral approach but, while doing so, he often leaves out 
the profound differences between the two approaches. The 
aim of Ken Wilber's integral approach is One Taste, where 
the individual merges with the unified consciousness of the 
non-dual Spirit. In One Taste, "subject [as the unmanifest 
world of 'empty' consciousness] and object [the manifest 
world] are both distinct realities and aspects of the same thing: 
a true unity-in-diversity."^ In the realisation of One Taste, 
having completely transcended the world of Form, con¬ 
sciousness awakens to a radical embrace of all Form, i.e., 
there is a perfect union of the manifest and unmanifest, and 
the finite world is included in the infinite Spirit. Ken Wilber, 
like Shankara's Advait Vedanta puts this ultimate 'transcend 
and include' as follows: 

This world is illusory 

Brahman alone is real 

Brahman is the world."** 

The absolute Self, as pure radiant Emptiness, is the goal 
and ground of the entire manifest world. But this view does 
not solve the problem between the ultimate Reality as 
emptiness and the illusion of object/subject in the other three 
quadrants. When he relates consciousness to depth, Ken 
Wilber does not mean depth which is qualifiable, such as 
sensation, perception or intention, as these particular levels 
of depth are all forms of consciousness. According to Ken 
Wilber, "Consciousness is not a thing or a process—we can 
just as well, with William James, deny that it even exists, 
because it is ultimately Emptiness, the opening or clearing 
in which the form of beings manifest themselves and not any 
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particular manifestation itself.... The Being of beings is depth, 
which, being unqualifiable as such, is finally Emptiness as 
such (consciousness as such)."’ Consciousness is, therefore, 
not an emergent quality but it allows qualities to emerge. 

For Ken Wilber, consciousness as depth increases with the 
complexity of forms in the ascending scale of development 
until it experiences itself at the level of One Taste, where 
it is liberated and has no further need of forms. But, as 
mentioned above, Ken Wilber relates the realisation of the 
ultimate Reality with emptiness, however, such a realisation 
does not seem to bridge the status of the forms in the other 
three quadrants. In the realm of mahifestation we are never 
without these quadrants, but in the formless there are no 
quadrants. If these quadrants are absorbed into emptiness, 
does this mean that they are ultimately illusory? 

Ken Wilber's integral approach does not only focus on 
the relative or manifest planes in order to arrive at relative 
solutions, as this would leave out the infinite Spirit as the 
ground of all four quadrants. He is aware that ultimate 
solutions are not found in relative mental constructions, but 
in the development of the nondual pure awareness of One 
Taste that persists through waking, dream and deep sleep 
states. A full understanding of any solution involves there¬ 
fore the development of consciousness that discloses the 
supramental states of nondual awareness. In Ken Wilber's 
integral Kosmic framework the four quadrants, as the forms 
of the manifest phenomenal world on the relative plane, 
ultimately arise, from nondual Spirit. Only by going beyond 
the forms into the formless realms are contradictions dis¬ 
solved and only then is the seeker able to realise Oneness 
with the entire Kosmos. 

Sri Aurobindo acknowledges the existence of the transcen¬ 
dent non-dual Spirit, but it seems that Ken Wilber overlooks 
Sri Aurobindo's idea of the Supermind as a creative 
Consciousness-Force. In the metaphor of vertical height or 
the ascent of consciousness into the superconscious, Ken 
Wilber does mention Sri Aurobindo's supermind, but he uses 
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it in a different context. He points out that "the metaphor 
of vertical height also works well because in many spiritual 
experiences, we sense that Spirit is descending from above 
into us (a factor emphasised in many spiritual practices, from 
Aurobindo's descent of supermind to the Gnostics' descent 
of the holy spirit). We reach up to Spirit with Eros; Spirit 
reaches down to us with Agape.""’ In describing the descent 
as the Agape of the supermind, he relates this descent to 
goodness, compassion and universal love of the Kosmos 
reaching down to us. According to Ken Wilber, "Many 
Tantric and yogic schools Aurobindo's for example — put 
prime emphasis on 'the descent of the supermind', the agape 
of the supermind that 'comes down' in order to pull us up 
to an identity with it, so that we then express that agape 
or compassion for all beings now 'in' us."” 

For Sri Aurobindo, the supreme Reality is basically 
Consciousness and it contains within itself a Consciousness 
Force which, when manifested, becomes an active, dynamic 
Creative-Force. The creative Consciousness Force of Brah¬ 
man is responsible for the process of evolution. This Force, 
as the Becoming, is the action of the Conscious Being and 
its results are forms of that Conscious Being, i.e., matter, 
life, mind, soul and spirit. Consciousness Force, as an 
expression of the universal force of life, manifests as physical 
energy in matter and emotional energy in all living beings. 
This consciousness Force, as an expression of evolved con¬ 
sciousness is able to interact with any form up to sub-atomic 
levels, though it is not dependent on forms. For Sri Aurobindo, 
"the supramental Consciousness-Force from above and the 
evolving Consciousness-Force from behind the Veil acting on 
the awakened awareness and will of the mental human being 
would accomplish by their united power the momentous 
transition."’^ Only the supramental consciousness can bring 
about an integral transformation and transform the human 
life into a divine life. Such transformation cannot be reached 
merely through a process of spiritual ascent of consciousness 
but needs the descent of this higher spiritual consciousness 
into life and matter in order to transform each and every 
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aspect of existence. In Sri Aurobindo's integral Yoga, this 
supramental Consciousness-Force is the real force for the 
transformation of the postmodern stages of development, 
unlike Ken Wilber's psychospiritual development, which 
culminates in the liberation of a nondual pure consciousness. 
In Sri Aurobindo's sadhana, once One Taste is realised, the 
seeker must bring down this realisation to the exterior world 
and change the conditions of life upon earth until an integral 
transformation is accomplished. Sadhana in integral Yoga is 
a means to expedite the descent of the supramental Con¬ 
sciousness-Force. As the Consciousness-Force descends in 
matter and radiates, it seeks fit instruments to express and 
manifest itself. The more the instrument is open, the better 
are the results. The aim of integral Yoga is therefore not 
merely liberation from life, but a total transformation of 
human life and action'on earth. In other words, his goal 
is the evolution of the human race living a life divine. 

Sri Aurobindo did not want to establish a school of 
philosophy or an integral institute, but "to create a ground 
of spiritual growth and experience and a way which will 
bring down a greater Truth beyond mind but not inaccessible 
to the human soul and consciousness." 

The practice of his yoga needs not only individual effort 
but also the influence of the Divine Grace or the direct 
guidance of a Guru, who represents to the disciple the divine 
wisdom and conveys to the seeker something of the divine 
ideal. 

Ken Wilber admits that he is not a Guru but a pandit. 
A Guru accepts devotees and when the compassion of the 
Guru meets the devotion of the disciple then the Guru 
absorbs the karma of the devotee. The intense bond between 
the Guru and devotee is an important part of the devotee's 
awakening and transformation. Ken Wilber does not take 
people as devotees or disciples and work with them per¬ 
sonally because he does not want to be a Guru and enter 
into a therapist/client relationship with people. He admits 
that he is not qualified "to wrestle with people over their 
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spiritual destinies". He tries instead to legitimise spiritual 
practice within Western secularised culture and to find an 
academic basis for it. As a writer he may reach thousands 
of people, and his intellectual approach (at the integral vision- 
logic level) to spirituality, combined with his integral trans¬ 
formative practice makes him an ideal Western pandit. 

Ken Wilber's integral psychotherapy aims not at a mere 
development and integration of the surface empirical self, 
but also at the discovery of the central being (Atman). His 
integral transformative practice includes exercises on all the 
major levels of the human bodymind—physical, emotional, 
mental, social, cultural and spiritual. However, this leaves 
out Sri Aurobindo's complementary, interdependent intra¬ 
psychic processes of aspiration and surrender to the Divine, 
which depend on faith in the existence of the soul that is 
conscious of God. Along with this foundation, Sri Aurobindo 
emphasises an uncompromising movement of rejection of all 
egoistic habits and insistences, which can be achieved by the 
realisation and control of the psychic being. When sadhaks 
are in touch with their psychic being, it becomes possible 
to open and uplift their whole "lower nature" to the Divine 
and it becomes possible to purify the external nature. After 
its purification, the surface nature is able to fxmction as an 
instrument fit for the manifestation of the divine in one's 
life, which then becomes a 'life divine'. Once one's psychic 
being has come to the fore, the sadhak must simultaneously 
try to transform the external world by bringing down the 
divine into it. This means that the sadhak's effort to trans¬ 
form him or herself must have the corresponding effect in 
stimulating cultural, social and educational transforrhation. 

By moving from Wilber-H to Wilber-III and Wilber-IV and 
adopting his all-quadrant, all-level model, Ken Wilber was 
not denying Sri Aurobindo's integral vision but enriching 
it. While discussing with Ken Wilber (via a series of e-mail 
exchanges) the attitude of the Whiteheadian defenders who 
are not able to extend Whitehead's enterprise in order to 
fill in the blanks, Keith Thompson sees a similarly constrained 
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attitude in the Aurobindonians. He has "never understood 
the impulse of 'Aurobindonians' who say that Aurobindo's 
system is 'complete'. (It is not; Wilber has identified weak 
areas and fleshed them out impressively)."’’' This lack of 
completeness may be interpreted as an omission on the part 
of Sri Aurobindo but, in fact, he did not overlook the social, 
cultural and scientific context in the process of transformation 
to the divine life. His metaphysics include a socio-cultural 
orientation and in his writings these issues are definitely one 
of his major concerns, although they were not his central or 
ultimate concern. In The Human Cycle and Foundations of Indian 
Culture, Sri Aurobindo deals systematically and comprehen¬ 
sively with the social and cultural life of man, indicating the 
effects of the individual's spiritual development upon the 
evolution of man's socio-cultural life. Sri Aurobindo elabo¬ 
rated extensively on the interaction between the evolution 
of the Upper Left quadrant and the transformation of the 
Upper Right, Lower Right and Lower Left quadrants. No 
doubt, Sri Aurobindo did emphasise the individual "subjec¬ 
tive quadrant" as this determines and is an expression of 
the "objective quadrant". Ken Wilber's all-quadrant, all-level 
approach aims at a multi-causal analysis without reducing 
one to the other. Could it be that the weak areas that Ken 
Wilber identified are more closely related to Sri Aurobindo's 
disciples than to his vision? 

Ken Wilber claims that his integral model is a refinement 
of Sri Aurobindo's integral view as it provides an opening 
to the contributions of Western psychology and psycho¬ 
therapy, and is set in the context of the all-quadrant all-level 
model. Ken Wilber maintains that without integrating these 
contributions Sri Aurobindo's integral yoga remains limited 
and partial. As long as Aurobindonians remain enclosed in 
Sri Aurobindo's revealed teachings, treating them as final 
truths, and refuse to link Sri Aurobindo's integral Yoga with 
contemporary scientific research and practical concerns, it 
remains impossible for them to gain insight into Ken Wilber's 
critical questioning and his assumed improvement of Sri 
Aurobindo's vision. Without integrating the developments 
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and insights from other systems of contemporary Eastern 
spiritual disciplines and modern Western psychology, merely 
preserving and repeating the original psychological insights 
of Sri Aurobindo limits the scope of his yoga psychology 
and makes his vision exclusive. 

The author, while critically examining the core assump¬ 
tions and claims of each, tried to overcome this barrier by 
giving equal importance to the integrative perspectives of 
both Sri Aurobindo and Ken Wilber, by sympathetically 
exploring the points of convergence as well as points of 
divergence in the two views. 

Ken Wilber outlines "a dozen different fields of conscious¬ 
ness studies, all of which need to be brought together in 
an integral view: cognitive science, introspectionism, neurop¬ 
sychology, individual psychotherapy, developmental psy¬ 
chology, psychosomatic medicine, non-ordinary states of 
consciousness. Eastern and contemplative traditions, quan¬ 
tum consciousness approaches, and subtle energy research. 
... each of them has something extremely important and 
valuable to say. And that means, inescapably, that we will 
measure our progress towards a truly integral orientation 
based precisely on our capacity to include, synthesize, and 
integrate all twelve of those important approaches ... any¬ 
thing less than that simply cannot claim the adjective inte¬ 
gral."’® In his attempt to unify all the various aspects of 
human knowledge, Ken Wilber honours the scientific and 
spiritual dimensions of man. If the disciples of Sri Aurobindo 
omit a dialogue about the insights gained through these 
twelve approaches and maintain that such components are 
merely palliatives which leave the ordinary consciousness 
fundamentally the same, and that a radical change from the 
ordinary consciousness to the divine consciousness is only 
possible through the practice of integral Yoga, then it 
becomes difficult to bridge the gulf between Sri Aurobindo's 
metaphysical psychology and modem Western psychology 
as an academic science. In his integral approach, Sri Aurobindo 
never overlooked historical contributions in other fields of 
knowledge, and it is up to his followers to integrate the 
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benefits and contributions of modern Western psychology. 
The true scientist according to Sri Aurobindo is "always 
ready to reconsider old conclusions in the light of new facts, 
to give a candid consideration to every new idea or old idea 
revived if it deserves a hearing, no matter how contradictor)'^ 
it may be of previously ascertained experience or previously 
formed conclusion, is the sceptical temper, the temper of the 
inquirer, the true scientist.""' 

It may be necessary that the integral views Sri Aurobindo 
once held have to be modified by his followers in the field 
of present-day knowledge. Ken Wilber's current integral 
views may likewise soon be seen as naive. That's why further 
revision of both integral approaches is necessary for future 
application to each seeker's unique life and circumstances. 

Before arriving at giving Ken Wilber credit for his integral 
reconstruction of science, based on the quadrant model, it 
may be useful to refer once more to his integral approach 
to science, consciousness, and spirituality. 

In order to arrive at a spiritual science of the transcen¬ 
dental realm, Ken Wilber meaningfully distinguishes 'nar¬ 
row' science, which uses sensorimotor experiences tied to 
a rational analysis, from 'broad' science, which uses empiri¬ 
cism in a wider fashion, including direct mental and spiritual 
experiences as presented to consciousness. Each science is 
based on the investigation of its specific objects or phenom¬ 
ena. In their truth claims, both types of science share the 
three common tests for knowledge: injunction, experience 
and confirmation, though each has its own domain and its 
own degree of certainty. Besides this distinction between 
'narrow' and 'broad' science, Ken Wilber also classifies 
various levels of science which he relates to the various levels 
of consciousness: sensory or gross science refers to narrow 
science, whereas mental or subtle science and spiritual or 
causal science refer to interpretative and spiritual phenomena 
respectively. For Ken Wilber different stages of conscious¬ 
ness development require different spiritual approaches. On 
its pre-rational level, spirituality can best be approached 
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through image, metaphor and faith in myths. At the rational 
stage, spirituality involves a rational scientific approach 
through faith in reason. At the tfansrational level, spirituality 
shifts from the contents of the mind to the contents of the 
spirit and can best be approached through direct practice. 
This transpersonal spirituality is akin to Ken Wilber's 
postmetaphysical science; its conclusions are not based on 
dogmatic theories but on the evidence of those individuals 
who have demonstrated developmental competence con¬ 
firmed by reconstructive science. 

This postmetaphysical view is meaningfully described by 
Ken Wilber as follows: "although all of the contemplative 
traditions aim at going within and beyond reason, they all 
start with reason, start with the notion that truth is to be 
established by evidence, that truth is the result of experimental 
methods, that truth is to be tested in the laboratory of 
personal experience, that these truths are open to all those 
who wish to fry the experiment and thus disclose/or themselves 
the truth or falsity of the spiritual claims—and that dogmas 
or given beliefs are precisely what hinder the emergence of 
the deeper truths and wider visions.... the claims about these 
higher domains are a conclusion based on hundreds of years 
of experimental introspection and communal verification. ... 
These spiritual endeavors, in other words, are purely sci¬ 
entific in any meaningful sense of the word, and the 
systematic presentations of these endeavors follow, precisely 
those of any reconstructive science"^"' 

For Ken Wilber each higher level of complexity is not a 
predetermined or fixed set of levels, through which each 
and every individual must pass on one's own realisation, 
but an open field of developmental potentials for higher 
functioning. Only when the higher or subtle levels of 
consciousness emerge or unfold in various people ^ioes it 
become something of a fixed level and a cosmic pattern with 
universal features for future development. Ken Wilber 
naaintains that before a particular level of higher conscious¬ 
ness emerges in evolution, that higher stage can unfold in 
an infinite number of ways; it is determined and formed 
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by the four quadrants, which are constantly changing. This 
pattern can be investigated by reconstructive science on the 
basis of extensive empirical phenomenological and experi¬ 
ential research on stages of development. 

For Sri Aurobindo the objective ultimate truth of science 
is not able to explain all subjective domains of our being 
which lie behind the obvious surface levels. Nevertheless, 
subjectivity and objectivity are interdependent realities, as 
the Being offers itself to its own consciousness as object to 
the subject and looks at itself as subject on the object. We 
know the objective universe through our subjective con¬ 
sciousness whose instruments are the physical senses. There 
is no difference in the essential laws of the objective physical 
and the subjective psychical, they only differ in their ener¬ 
gies, instrumentation and exact processes. The subjective 
phenomena must be pursued by a subjective method of 
inquiry, observation and verification. Research into subjec¬ 
tive yogic experiences which belong to an inner domain 
requires exact observation and scrupulous experimentation 
but it must evolve, accept and test other means and methods 
which are used in the examination of the objective external 
realm. It needs the capacity of spiritual experience and the 
inner methods by which that experience and verification are 
made possible. In Sri Aurobindo's yoga psychology we deal 
with subtle, flexible materials that exceed common physical 
science. Its field is wider than modern psychology, as it 
includes experiences beyond sense perception and beyond 
rationality; i.e., it uses subtler inner senses and intuitive 
perception to evaluate those experiences pertaining to higher 
states of consciousness. Through this direct psychological 
instrumentation, the seeker can arrive at certain data and 
results that can be verified by "sure data" and by the results 
of other sadhaks, like Ken Wilber's reconstructive science. 

To test the validity of spiritual experience, Sri Aurobindo's 
yoga psychology uses a method that is similar to Ken 
Wilber's research methodology in the higher levels of con¬ 
sciousness. It requires a genuine knowledge through the 
accumulation of direct experience or apprehension of data 
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(direct apprehension), an all-round actual practice (instru¬ 
mental injunction), and an intuitive discrimination for its 
verification (communal confirmation or rejection). Any sadhak 
who is not prepared to go through the vast field of spiritual 
phenomena has to accept the guidance of the Guru until the seeker 
has accumulated sufficient experience and knowledge of the inner 
and higher subtle forces. 

From what is described above, it should be clear that in 
his integral approach to science and spirituality, Ken Wilber 
does not only correlate the various types of science with his 
four quadrant model, but he also correlates major levels of 
science with the various levels of human existence: sensory, 
mental and spiritual. By incorporating the higher spiritual 
realm in his model, he creates aii academic basis for a spiritual 
worldview. This does not mean that he reduces spirituality 
to rationality, on the contrary, his postmetaphysical approach 
offers a scientifically reliable understanding of spirituality. 
Ken Wilber does not want to mystify plain facts and he uses 
his quadrant model in order to explain his theory of 
everything without merely using a transcendental hypoth¬ 
esis. His comprehensive theory construction tries to unite 
all kinds of disparate facts together and his postmetaphysical 
approach has a necessary relation with the present facts of 
life. In the practice of spiritual discipline, the results of 
academic research go side by side with the results of the 
search for one's inner being. However, ultimately, only Spirit 
(the depths of one's inner being without objects, thoughts, 
space and time) is the evidence for Spirit. 

Sri Aurobindo, like Ken Wilber, is not denying scientific 
development and the pragmatic truth which science offers 
to humanity. He preserves the truths of material science and 
its real usefulness in the final harmony, although many of 
its existing forms have to be broken or left aside. Sri 
Aurobindo, unlike Ken Wilber, attributed his spiritual achieve¬ 
ments mainly to the practice of his integral Yoga-and not 
to the help of academic empirical research. His metaphysical 
vision is hardly based on the objective approach which is 
related to observable facts and sense experience. On the 
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contrary, his subjective approach is more related to intuition, 
insight and introspection, which make his concept of man 
highly metaphysical and speculative for those people who 
are not able to move beyond the rational realm. 

Should the followers of Sri Aurobindo include in their 
integral model the rational and academic approach with a 
view to determine its degree of authenticity (vertical trans¬ 
formation) and legitimacy (horizontal translation)? It is the 
external and experimental verification that confers its po¬ 
tentially believable status to us and, even within broad limits, 
allows us to judge the relative degree of maturity or 
authenticity of the transrational or spiritual development of 
a particular person. Reason has certainly a legitimate part 
to play in relation to the higher fields of one's spiritual 
experience and divine knowledge, even though that part is 
quite subordinate. Describing the utility of the intellect in 
the context of yogic development, Sri Aurobindo insists that, 
although "the intellect cannot be a sufficient guide in the 
search for spiritual truth and realisation, yet it has to be 
utilised in the integral movement of our nature. ... The 
seeking intelligence has to be trained to admit a certain large 
questioning, an intellectual rectitude not satisfied with half- 
truths, mixtures of error or approximations and, most 
positive and helpful, a perfect readiness always to move 
forward from truths already held and accepted to the greater 
correction, completing or transcending truths which at first 
it was unable or, it may be, disinclined to envisage. A 
working faith of the intellect is indispensable, not a super¬ 
stitious, dogmatic or limiting credence attached to every 
temporary support or formula, but a large assent to the 
successive suggestions and steps of the Shakti, a faith fixed 
on realities, moving from the lesser to the completer realities 
and ready to throw down all scaffolding and keep only the 
large and growing structure."^® 

Aided by his overall spectrum model of human develop¬ 
ment, Ken Wilber's approach is able to demonstrate the 
nature of a bona fide authentic spiritual movement. In his 
integral approach all waves and streams of development, and 
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states and types of consciousness, can be disclosed by 
reputable non-reductionistic researchers who are working 
with second and third-tier conceptions. 

What is the present state of Sri Aurobindo's disciples? Are 
those who have moved to second-tier consciousness (yellow 
and turquoise) ready to open up to the conclusions from 
researchers working with second or third-tier conceptions, 
using premodern, modern and postmodern sources? 

Reseachers working with these conceptions may be able 
to investigate certain developmental events which may turn 
'pathological' in the process of realisation of the 
Aurobindonians' ideals, when 'the higher' do not transcend 
and include 'the lower' but deny and abuse the lower in 
the service of the emergence of the higher. Such events are 
not only related to individual processes but can also be 
applied to socio-cultural aspects of development, where 
progress comes at the cost of the exploitation of the lower 
members of the community. The effect of such pathological 
events on new levels needs to be critically reviewed. 

What happens if the upward movement to self-realisation 
and self-transcendence begins to go sour when the followers 
become dogmatic and demand allegiance to the Guru s 
worldview without their own rational and logical inquiry 
and postconventional needs? Sri Aurobindo did not care to 
have his name in any blessed place—for serious work, 
advertisement or propaganda is a poison, as it means either 
a stunt or a boom—and stunts and booms exhaust the things 
they carry on their crest and leave it lifeless and broken 
high and dry on the shores of nowhere—or it means a 
movement. A movement in the case of a work like mine 
means the founding of a school or a sect or some other 
damned nonsense. It means that hundreds or thousands of 
useless people join in and corrupt the work or reduce it to 
a pompous farce from which the Truth that was coming down 
recedes into a secrecy and silence. It is that what has 
happened to the 'religions' and is the reason of their 
failure."” 

Sri Aurobindo had no intention of becoming a 'traditional 
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Guru'. As a phase-specific authority, he guided the devotees 
during the awakening of their true self and, once this centre 
of the Self was awakened, Sri Aurobindo's authority as a 
guru gradually diminished. He did not encourage depen¬ 
dency on his legacy. On the contrary, he emphasised the 
disciples' using their own spiritual resources to find the true 
guidance within. 

Sri Aurobindo describes the Teacher of integral yoga as 
follows: "The wise Teacher will not seek to impose himself 
or his opinions on the passive acceptance of the receptive 
mind. ... He will give a method as an aid, as a utilisable 
device, not as an imperative formula or a fixed routine. ... 
His whole business is to-gwaken the divine light and set 
working the divine force of which he himself is only a means 
and an aid, a body or a channel... what will most stimulate 
aspiration m others is the central fact of the divine realisation 
within him governing his whole life and inner state and all 
mLT A dynamic realisation that the Sadhaka 

m^re nf- himself according to his own 

childrenman helping his brothers, a child leading 

Aurobindonians must be aware that the contexts of anv 
system are constantly shifting. Sri AurobiXfinLrd 
vision, like Ken Wilber's integral theory, is an open-ended 
system and how it evolves does not depend on Sri ALobtado's 
views, but on the athtude of his followers in the Ashram 
and m Auroville. Those Aurobindonians who like to mma.^ 
faiarful to his tradition should neverthelirL abr^ 
readjust or partiaUy refine Sri Aurobindo's open-ended 
system in order to integrate the discoveries and the demands 

deXprr — and": 

The followers of Sri Aurobindo may have faith and find 
refuge solely m Sri Aurobindo's metaphysical views which 
may comfort them, but through methodical co^lTat^Je 
expenen lal mvest^ation and research-collecting dam fmm 
those followers who are almady advanced in thfir sadhan™ 
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and who are able to compare their spiritual experiment with 
other seekers (researchers) in the community—the 
Aurobindonians themselves may be able to explore and 
verify the authenticity of the spiritual truth with respect to 
Sri Aurobindo's supramental claims and place them in the 
context of the mainstream disciplines of psychology, philoso¬ 
phy, sociology, ecology, physics, etc. In other words, through 
a process of re-experiencing and mastery of the various 
phenomena at play within the subtle dimensions of the 
human psyche, the sadhak is able to know and verify the 
experiential foundation of integral Yoga rather than merely 
depending on the faith in Sri Aurobindo's claims. Are 
Aurobindonians -reducing Sri Aurobindo's integral vision to 
mere dogmatic theories and thereby becoming counterpro¬ 
ductive? And are they not opening their approach to outside 
research and evidence because it does not fit their prevai mg 
convictions and belief system, or are some genuine aspirants 
able to experiment with and integrate the resu ts o e 
scientific, technological and information revolution with the 
overall insight as expounded by Sri Aurobmdo. 

It is the spirit of free inquiry that is able to unsettl 
dogmatism and comfortable beliefs. This spirit o ree inquiry 
finds its expression, not only in the fields of physical science 
and technology, but also in fields beyon its narrow e 
partments. Those Aurobindonians who do not easily accep 
the spirit of critical inquiry into Sri Aurobin o s visiori may 
easily produce a mood in which they omit any rational 
scrutiny. However, Sri Aurobindo does not P^^^sent his 
integral vision as a finished creed or dogma to be accepted 
without questioning, but as a subject of fxpen^ent and 
research. This yoga proceeds from the 
investigation of it, so that each sadhak knows Sri Aurobmdo s 

claims to be true for him or herself. 

Recently the Sri Aurobindo World Centre for Hunian 
Jrwas inaugurated in Auroville. 

centre functions for interaction between AurovtUe and *e 
world. It provides a platform for research on the world s 
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qu6st for human unity, and welcomes research scholars from 
all over the world to take part in the Auroville experiment 
while Auroyilians can benefit from their knowledge and 
expertise. Despite the various differences between the two 
approaches, it seems that there are also striking similarities 
between the experimental project of Auroville and Ken 
Wilber's Integral Institute: both projects aim at bringing 
together the ancient spiritual wisdom of the Earth with the 
material achievements of the West, in order to create new 
integral solutions to the global problems of life. The members 
of Ken Wilber's Integral Institute and the citizens of Auroville 
aim in their research activities to change their present human 
consciousness, i.e., an exploration of psychological ranges of 
man's inner and higher consciousness. Could Auroville offer 
a contribution m bringing forth some fresh perspectives to 
the noble endeavour of the all-quadrant, all-level approach 
where the physical, emotional, mental and spiritual levels 
of being are exercised simultaneously in the I, we, and it 
domams. At the same time, could the establishment of the 
Integral Institute offer some methods to those Aurobindonians 
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